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by John N. Gardner 



This monograph is a long overdue expres- 
sion of collegiality, respect, and partnership 
between the National Resource Center for The 
Freshman Year Experience and Students in 
Transition and thousands of colleagues in high- 
er education who work in the approximately 
1,400 community and two-year colleges across 
the country Since our Center was founded in 
1987, we have always invited the input of our 
colleagues in the two-year sector in the work of 
our Center. Unquestionably, the two-year sector 
now sees the majority of America's new college 
students enter for the first time and often go on 
to transfer to a baccalaureate-level school. This 
monograph is a salute to the essential work of 
the educators who are the teachers of these five- 
and-a-half million-plus students each year in 
America's community colleges. 

This monograph is also a product of a partner- 
ship between the University of South Carolina 
and Westchester Community College (WCC) 
that dates back to the mid-1980s. During that 
period, our faculty and staff who have been 
involved with the University 101 first-year semi- 
nar here at University of South Carolina shared 
their expertise with faculty and staff at WCC to 
assist them in the launching of their version of 
a first-year seminar. A decade later WCC has 
gained a wealth of experience in adapting the 
concept of the first-year seminar to its unique 



student population. In the process of work- 
ing with WCC in this effort, we came to have a 
friendship with one of America's most esteemed 
community college educators and presidents, 
Joseph Hankin. He has provided leadership for 
his institution for nearly 30 years. During that 
time, he has also taught hundreds of graduate 
students and future community college teach- 
ers and leaders at Columbia University Teachers 
College. President Hankin also was a co-host 
for a special conference our Center organized 
in 1988 to focus exclusively on the nature of the 
first-year experience in the American commu- 
nity college. 

This series of National Resource Center mono- 
graphs dates to 1987. We have attempted to fo- 
cus on many significant, unique, and important 
topics within the larger subject of the American 
first-year experience. A special publication, 
then, on the nature of the first-year experi- 
ence in the community college has been much 
needed. And we know of no better partner to 
provide editorial leadership for this publication 
than President Hankin. This work is a result of 
his leadership, recruitment of chapter authors, 
and many hours of editorial labor. So in addi- 
tion to saluting our colleagues in community 
colleges, we salute President Hankin for his 
perseverance, collegiality, and vision that made 
this monograph possible. We hope that you will 
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read and enjoy this publication and be moved to 
some kind of productive action for the sake of 
your school and your students. 

I wish to thank also my two senior editors here 
in the National Resource Center, Drs. Dorothy 
Fidler and Betsy Barefoot, for their outstanding 
contributions to the production of this mono- 
graph. We at the Center are all committed to 
further ventures with faculty and administrators 
in community colleges to strengthen the first- 
year experience in American higher education, 
and we are indebted to many of you for demon- 
strating to us in the baccalaureate sector a way 
to better serve America's first-year students. 
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Cluapter 1 



The Freshman Year Experience: 

A Philosophy for Higher Education 
in the New Millennium 

Joseph N. Hankin John N. Gardner 



The Freshman Year Experience is a philosophy 
for assimilating new students into the college en- 
vironment. It is an underlying set of assumptions 
about how first-year students should be regarded, 
treated, taught, and supported by an institution. 
Because some 54% of all first-time, full-time col- 
lege students in America start their academic 
careers in commimity colleges, we explore in this 
volume the extent to which the Freshman Year 
Experience already exists, or should exist, in com- 
munity colleges across the country. 

However programs and implementation may 
differ from two- to four-year schools, first-year 
students at either sort of school are comparable 
and therefore may be served universally by the 
philosophy espoused here. A new study pre- 
pared under the auspices of the National Center 
for Postsecondary Teaching, Learning, and As- 
sessment, a federally financed research center at 
The Pennsylvania State University, tracked 2,685 
freshman students at 23 colleges and universities 
in 16 states (National Center, 1995, p. 26). Tests 
completed in the fall of 1992 and the spring of 
1993 were designed to measure reading compre- 
hension, mathematical ability, and critical think- 
ing skills. The principal researchers concluded 
that most colleges, two- and four-year, with the 
"exception of a small number of the elite liberal 



arts colleges ... do essentially the same thing"; 
that is, students at community colleges had scores 
similar to their counterparts at most four-year 
colleges. Despite the fact that the commimity 
colleges are thought to be less selective, students 
in them did as well as those in the more selective 
sector. Ernest Pascarella, as well as his coauthors 
in the study — Louise Bohr, of Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Amaury Nora, of the University of Illinois 
at Chicago, and Patrick Terenzini, of The Pennsyl- 
vania State University — speculated that the rea- 
son may be the community colleges' emphasis on 
professors' teaching, in contrast to the focus on 
research at major universities. The investigators 
followed the students through their sophomore 
year and retested them, but that data is still under 
analysis. 

Here we wish to focus not on the problems of the 
first-year experience at community colleges but 
on the solutions to these problems and on the 
ways the philosophy that is The Freshman Year 
Experience makes for an all around better under- 
graduate experience. We take to heart the dictum 
espoused by Louis Gerstner, the Chief Executive 
Officer of Nabisco: "No more prizes for predict- 
ing rain; prizes only for building arks." What is 
offered here is practical information. Not only do 
we have studies and analyses of The Freshman 





Year Experience listed in the bibliographies and 
in several of the chapters, but throughout the 
monograph 57 community colleges in 25 states, 
and seven state systems of community colleges 
are listed as examples of where the philosophy 
is actually applied (see the Appendix to this 
chapter). 

This present chapter is divided into three parts 
designed to move the reader from theory to 
practice. First, we look at the terminology of 
The Freshman Year Experience as it might ap- 
ply to the community college, examine how 
students at community colleges differ from 
their counterparts at four-year institutions, and 
look at institutional differences between these 
two types of colleges in America. Next, we 
offer a comprehensive definition of The Fresh- 
man Year Experience. Finally, we give the 
reader a preview of the organization of the rest 
of the monograph. 

A Look at the Terminology 

Is there any such thing as The Freshman Year 
Experience in the community college, or should 
there be? Let us look at the terminology itself 
and the inherent concepts of the fresh/ man/ 
year experience and apply those concepts to stu- 
dents in the community college: 

❖ Community college students are not "fresh," 
in the sense that they are new to higher edu- 
cahon and lack life experience. They are, in 
fact, more likely to be older students, often 
with prior college experience. 

❖ They are also less likely to be male, and are, 
in fact, predominately female. 

❖ Many do not complete the experience in a 
year. They do not complete one quarter of 
the baccalaureate degree or one half of the 
associate degree in one year because large 
numbers of them are not enrolled full time. 

In addition, community college students are like- 
ly to differ from students at four-year institutions 
in the following ways: 

❖ Community college students are not neces- 
sarily degree seeking (Otuya & Mitchell, 



1994). In fact, they may be there just for a 
year and transfer to a four-year instituhon, 
or for certification of some kind for continu- 
ing education, for enrichment in retirement, 
or for vocational (re)training. 

❖ Because few community colleges have resi- 
dence halls, virtually all community college 
students live off-campus, often at home. 

❖ Students are more likely to be married or di- 
vorced, and to have children. 

❖ Many students want training for a specific job 
— a practical education. 

❖ Because they are older, students are generally 
less well prepared academically and therefore 
need more help with basic study skills. 

❖ Students are more likely to be in conflict 
with someone about the fact that they are 
in college (conflicts with spouse, signifi- 
cant other, children, boss). In general, they 
come less prepared, less sure of themselves 
academically, less venturesome, and more 
willing to trust authority than to rely on 
themselves. 

Institutional Differences Between 
Community Colleges and Four- Year Colleges 

❖ In the community college there is often more 
visible influence of the secondary school cul- 
ture. For example, on some campuses, the 
presence of bells to announce class change, 
lockers, lounges restricted to faculty, and, 
most importantly, far more evidence of local 
control all resemble high school. 

❖ Commimity colleges are newer institutions, 
and perhaps less constrained by tradition. 

❖ Community colleges are public — hence, 
secular. 

Some community colleges have less develop- 
ment of the student personnel service profes- 
sion. This has great implications for student 
support and for getting students involved in co- 
curricular activities. This difference is explained 
by several factors: 
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Community college campuses do not have 
graduate degree granting programs in stu- 
dent personnel or higher education admin- 
istrative services, and therefore do not have 
a complement of graduate students as inex- 
pensive student support personnel. 

Community colleges have very frequently 
been an outgrowth of former public school 
districts which do not necessarily subscribe 
to the student personnel philosophy of holis- 
tic education. This factor of less sophistica- 
tion in student personnel services at commu- 
nity colleges is a very important difference 
because on many of the baccalaureate cam- 
puses, the impetus for The Freshman Year 
Experience reform movement came origi- 
nally from student personnel services and 
because of the critical partnership between 
academic affairs and student affairs. 

The faculty in community colleges often 
live in the community and are more likely 
to come from the community, so they may 
have a better understanding of the commu- 
nity pressures and characteristics. 

Faculty and administrators in community 
colleges are not usually graduates of com- 
munity colleges. Instead, they are more 
likely to have had traditional residential 
college experiences themselves. 

Despite the inclusion of a segment of gen- 
eral education in virtually every program, 
a smaller percentage of the community 
college curriculum is tied to the liberal arts 
than is the case in four-year institutions. 

Community college classes are more likely 
to be smaller than classes at public four-year 
institutions. 

Community colleges make frequent use of 
adjunct professors. 

Admissions in community colleges is, by and 
large, less selective, except to a few specific 
curricula such as the health sciences. 

Community colleges are generally less ex- 
pensive for students to attend. 



❖ Faculty at community colleges are more 
likely to be rewarded for good teaching 
than their counterparts in four-year schools. 

❖ Advising and counseling are more likely to 
be done by student affairs officers in some 
kind of counseling center, and less likely 
to be done by faculty. Admittedly, many 
community colleges are unionized, and 
advising is done by counselors who do have 
faculty rank. However, they are still less 
likely to be faculty in the classic sense of 
traditional classroom teaching faculty. 

❖ In the community college, there is usually 
a greater consensus about the institutional 
mission. 

❖ In the community college, authority is 
more centralized and, hence, does not have 
the mass decentralization found in a large 
research university with its collegiate fief- 
doms. 

❖ It may be harder to develop a common in- 
stitutional culture in the community college 
due to the enormous diversity of student 
backgrounds with fewer shared rituals and 
customs (e.g., intercollegiate athletics), plus 
the constant scattering of community mem- 
bers due to commuting. 

❖ In the community college the primary al- 
legiance of the faculty is to their teaching, 
students, and institution and much less to 
their disciplinary affiliations, unlike in the 
four-year sector. 

What is "The Freshman Year Experience"? 

Although the term The Freshman Year Experience 
is often used to describe a particular program 
to increase learning and success of first-year 
students, that is not what is meant by the au- 
thors of this chapter. Instead, we argue that The 
Freshman Year Experience is a philosophy for 
assimilating new students into the college en- 
vironment. The term has also been commonly 
used to describe freshman orientation courses 
and freshman seminars which have existed in 
American higher education since 1888. 



The community college is predominantly a 20th 
century phenomenon, but it has been a "quick 
learner" and an "early adopter" of innovative 
processes in higher education. Community col- 
lege students are also overwhelmingly "first gen- 
eration" students; thus there is a great need for 
The Freshman Year Experience at their schools. 

Essential Themes 

When The Freshman Year Experience is regarded 
as a concept, a philosophy underlying programs 
to assist freshman success, what is meant by this 
philosophy? What are the commonalities in these 
Freshman Year Experience programs? 

First of all. Freshman Year Experience programs 
are based on an attempt by institutions to define 
freshman success comprehensively. Upcraft 
and Gardner (1987) in their review of first-year 
reform initiatives offer the following definition 
of freshman success: developing academic and 
intellectual competence, establishing and main- 
taining interpersonal relationships, developing 
personal identity, deciding on a career and life- 
style, maintaining personal health and wellness, 
and developing an integrated philosophy of life. 

The Freshman Year Experience is a deliber- 
ately designed attempt to provide a rite of 
passage in which the students are supported, 
welcomed, celebrated, and ultimately assimi- 
lated. It represents an effort to reverse a sev- 
eral hundred year tradition of harassing new 
arrivals through intimidating rites of passage 
which were designed to enforce group cohe- 
sion through oppressive techniques known in 
American higher education as "hazing" which 
is now illegal in most states. 

Freshman Year Experience programs are analo- 
gous to the kind of "basic training" that has been 
provided by the United States armed forces for 
decades and simultaneously most of America's 
major corporations for an equal amount of time. 
In this so-called basic training, the idea is to teach 
new members of the group the organization's 
history, customs, traditions, language, folkways, 
mores, norms, power structure, significant lead- 
ers, rules, regulations, programs, services and, in 
general, establish patterns for upward mobility 
and success. 



Freshman Year Experience programs are also 
designed to convey a great deal of respect for 
new students per se in contrast to the historic 
contempt and disdain initially directed towards 
the newest arrivals on college campuses. 

The Freshman Year Experience is equally mani- 
fested in a variety of mechanisms designed 
to guarantee for each entering new student a 
significant contact, such as a caring adult em- 
ployee of the institution. This would be found 
in mentoring programs, academic advising 
programs, freshman seminar programs, as well 
as various types of tutoring and counseling ap- 
proaches. 

The Freshman Year Experience is a philosophy 
which involves the notion of intentionality. Insti- 
tutions set deliberate goals for the freshman year 
and devise intentional strategies to help freshmen 
achieve these goals. The idea is to leave fresh- 
man success neither to serendipity nor to chance. 

The Freshman Year Experience also includes 
making a systematic study and effort to iden- 
tify the variables that interfere with freshman 
success and then designing programs to ad- 
dress these variables. For example, in recent 
years. Freshman Year Experience programs 
have been much more concerned with health 
and wellness issues, especially sexually trans- 
mitted diseases. Clearly, these are variables 
that interfere with new student success, and 
educational programs are being designed to 
counteract these variables. 

The Freshman Year Experience is a philosophy 
which leads to the establishment of mechanisms 
designed to assist employees detecting potential 
dropouts and intervening to provide attention, 
support, and counseling for at-risk students. 

The programs are characterized generically as 
"early warning programs." 

The Freshman Year Experience also stresses 
making positive predictions for new student 
success. The relationship between transmis- 
sion of expectations by professors and positive 
student learning outcomes in response is well 
established. This is another illustration of how 
The Freshman Year Experience philosophy is at- 
tempting to reverse a historic tradition in 
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which the opposite was predicted for students, 
a tradition typified by the decades-old axiom: 
"Look to your left and look to the right. The 
two students you looked at will not be here at 
the end of the year." 

The Freshman Year Experience also encour- 
ages the development of new structures for 
communication between freshman educators 
and students so that the educators are able 
to validate their assumptions about student 
backgrounds and characteristics by direct ex- 
perience rather than stereotyped perceptions. 
One of the consequences of the 50-year period 
of growth in American higher education be- 
tween World War II and the present has been a 
gradual movement of faculty away from many 
students, especially first-year students. The 
Freshman Year Experience movement, in part, 
is designed to get educators back in touch with 
the realities of the student experience. 

The Freshman Year Experience, to borrow from 
the study Involvement in Learning (National Insti- 
tute of Education, 1984), is an illustration of the 
concept of "frontloading" which argues that the 
overall educational experience for undergradu- 
ate students will be improved by reallocation of 
precious institutional resources from the upper 
divisions to the freshman and sophomore years. 

The Freshman Year Experience is a concept that 
institutions are marketing in advance in an at- 
tempt to sell the institution to prospective stu- 
dents and their parents. The freshman year is 
described extensively, for example, in the "view 
books" of many colleges. After matriculation. 
The Freshman Year Experience is subsequently 
a deliberate series of experiences which are pro- 
vided for the students. This is the time when 
many educators believe that students make a 
second critical decision (the first one being to 
attend in the first place), whether or not to stay 
or leave the institution they chose originally. In 
marketing terms, this is the concept of the "sec- 
ond sale" in which the institutions are trying to 
help students overcome "buyer's remorse" and 
make a commitment to remain at the institution. 
This kind of intervention, the reselling of the 
institution, appears to be particularly important 
during the first six weeks or so of the first term 



of the freshman year, the time during which the 
majority of students who ultimately drop out, 
(Tinto, 1987) make that decision. 

Freshman Year Experience programs are based 
on the fact that not all freshmen are the same. 
Therefore, they have a variety of special needs 
for orientation, support, and programs due to 
the heterogeneity of their backgrounds. 

The Freshman Year Experience is based on 
the recognition that the freshman year is the 
foundation on which the rest of the college ex- 
perience is based. Some institutions are now 
beginning to link this foundation to the desired 
outcomes of the undergraduate experience, 
those outcomes described as the Senior Year 
Experience (Hartel, Schwartz, Blume, & Gard- 
ner, 1994). 

Another essential component of The Fresh- 
man Year Experience is the necessity of, in the 
language of Continuous Quality Improvement, 
presenting The Freshman Year Experience to the 
internal customers (i.e., the employees of the in- 
stitution) to help college and university employ- 
ees understand the needs, challenges, problems, 
hopes, dreams, and fears of new students (the 
external customers), and to help them satisfacto- 
rily respond to student expectations and needs. 

A very important component of The Freshman 
Year Experience is the necessity to develop a 
campus-wide approach to increasing new stu- 
dent success. This involves making the first year 
a top priority of institutional leaders, especially 
the president and the chief academic officer. Il- 
lustrations of this idea are campuses where, for 
example, presidents and chief academic officers 
are actually involved in teaching first-year stu- 
dents or participating in orientation, mentor- 
ing programs, and teaching freshman seminar 
courses. 

An extremely important component of student 
success is the essential partnership of academic 
affairs and student affairs personnel with the 
senior faculty of the institution. 

Another way of understanding The Freshman 
Year Experience is to look at it as the uniquely 
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American concept of "support groups." Sup- 
port groups are designed for persons whose 
lives are in transition, such as those who, for 
example, must deal with separation and divorce, 
cope with an illness, move to a new community, 
deal with being laid-off from long-term employ- 
ment, and matriculate at a college. Support 
groups are, by definition, led by survivors of the 
same transitional experience (Aslanian, 1980). 
Individuals are more successful in making major 
life transitions if they are members of support 
groups, such as Freshman Year Experience pro- 
grams (Fidler, 1991). 

The Freshman Year Experience is based on a 
belief in a holistic approach to education which 
attempts to educate students by addressing all 
of the aspects of student development includ- 
ing the academic, social, personal, physical, and 
spiritual dimensions of learning, growth, and 
change during the college years. 

The Freshman Year Experience also attempts to 
respond to students developmentally on their 
time table when they are ready and able to learn. 
For example, this may mean that students must 
be taught study skills repeatedly during the first 
term in college, especially after having failed 
their first midterm examination when they may 
be more motivated to learn new study skills. 

The Freshman Year Experience philosophy has 
also produced the realization that concern for 
new students and the achievement of profes- 
sional status need not necessarily be incompati- 
ble. In turn, this requires either the modification 
or the rejection of the graduate school model 
which most faculty have learned whereby sta- 
tus is measured in terms of one's distance from 
freshmen. Institutions with new student expe- 
rience programs have had to make an effort to 
develop a reward system to sanction positively 
those who care for freshmen and to make a con- 
comitant commitment to put some of their best 
people forward on behalf of freshmen. 

And finally, in recent years. The Freshman Year 
Experience has been linked to the notion of 
advocacy to recognize, reward, and celebrate 
those campus leaders, change agents, and good 



citizens who have taken special and sometimes 
courageous strides on behalf of serving new stu- 
dents. 

What This Monograph Offers 

From the theoretical and professional point-of- 
view of the authors of this monograph, there 
is no such thing as the community college — an 
ultimate archetype of such a school. 

In Chapters 2 and 3, Beverly Bower and Tina 
Feiger respectively make clear that no mono- 
lithic attribution may be given to either students 
of color or women. Each group is a complex of 
individual traits and personalities and must be 
educated as such — on a person-to-person basis. 
Beverly Bower paints a beautiful picture of the 
mosaic of minority freshmen in the community 
college, and points the way more and more com- 
munity college students will be proceeding in 
the near future. 

Tremendous increases in the numbers of female 
students over the past two decades in higher 
education began first in the nation's community 
colleges. As Tina Feiger points out, these wom- 
en have had the pervasive effect of encouraging 
colleges to bring about progressive changes in 
regard to the needs of female students, changes 
such as campus women's centers, day care for 
the children of these students, and rape crisis 
centers. 

The author of Chapter 4, Carey Harbin, is a 
counselor who designed and implemented a 
community college orientation course and who 
conhnues to coordinate the resulting program to- 
day. "Total Transfer Management," the concept 
that all students are potential transfer students, 
is the result of his experience in helping students 
to persist in the community college and go on to 
matriculate at four-year inshtuhons. 

James Palmer focuses in Chapter 5 on communi- 
ty college articulahon with four-year institutions 
by looking at it from four different perspectives: 
that of the student, the state, the academic dis- 
ciplines, and the individual institutions — per- 
spectives that must be understood if first-year 
students are to transfer successfully if they so 
desire. 
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Les Cook, in Chapter 6, focuses on linking orien- 
tation to the mission of the institution in assist- 
ing students and their families to adjust to a new 
social environment. He details the components 
of the process, giving specific institutional exam- 
ples to reinforce the theoretical underpinnings 
of orientation. 

Joseph Cuseo and Betsy Barefoot have done a 
masterful job of summarizing the case for the 
extended orientation seminar in the commu- 
nity college. Based on the research literature, 
as well as a survey completed in 1994 (to which 
350 community colleges responded), they de- 
tail in Chapter 7 the effects of such seminars in 
two-year and community colleges, especially as 
they relate to persistence and degree comple- 
tion. The prescribed content of such an experi- 
ence may be used as a blueprint for those insti- 
tutions considering initiating a similar endeavor. 

In Chapter 8, Doug Kenny, a former admin- 
istrator and current teacher of a Community 
College Success Course in The Freshman Year 
Experience, lends this volume his academic 
and political expertise in devising, selling, es- 
tablishing, and implementing a course which 
captures many of the elements discussed in 
other chapters. The case study helps the read- 
er avoid the pitfalls and anticipate the prob- 
lems associated with starting such a program 
in an academic climate that may be resistant 
to the introduction of something new and 
nontraditional. 

John and Suanne Roueche, in Chapter 9 have 
written on the subject of remediation for under- 
prepared students for decades. The difficulties 
in clarifying the subject are great; the Roueches 
point out that no fewer than forty terms have 
been used to name these programs. Many of the 
tenets of a good program in remediation may be 
found in good Freshman Year Experience pro- 
grams. 

Robert P. Pedersen makes it clear in Chapter 10 
that even the historical precedents of our two- 
year institutions are, at the least, bifurcated, and 
most certainly misunderstood by even the best 
informed community college advocates. To cor- 
rect the historical record, he challenges commu- 



nity college history as it is commonly told. As 
he points out, the constant in these institutions 
is their philosophy: They shape themselves to 
their environments, to the changing conditions 
about them. 

Vincent Tinto is well known as a researcher and 
theorist of higher education. No discussion of 
persistence may be had without including some 
of his insights. As he points out in Chapter 11, 
early research has focused primarily on four- 
year institutions, but that imbalance has been 
rectified. Tinto asserts that, "As attention has 
shifted to the experience of community college 
students and the task of enhancing their persis- 
tence, so too has it turned to the importance of 
the freshman year experience." 

How do student learning needs in the communi- 
ty college differ from those in the four-year in- 
stitution? Dennis McGrath, known for his work 
on writing across the curriculum, change and 
resistance, and staff development, turns to this 
subject in Chapter 12. He, too, views commu- 
nity colleges not as monolithic institutions and 
asserts that each one faces the tasks of initiation, 
social and academic integration, cultural transla- 
tion, transfer, and articulation in differing ways. 

In Chapter 13, Margaret (Peggy) King, past pres- 
ident of the National Academic Advising As- 
sociation (NACADA), details the process of aca- 
demic advising in which the student interacts 
with concerned members of the college family. 
She presents this process as the hub of a wheel, 
with supporting service "spokes" projecting in 
many directions and providing academic and 
social integration which lead to student success, 
persistence, and satisfaction. 

In Chapter 14, three university educators, 

Deanna Martin, Robert Blanc, and David Aren- 
dale, wrestle with student difficulty in adjusting 
to the college environment, students' academic 
and social difficulties, the incongruence between 
student expectations and institutional demands, 
and the feeling of social isolation which many 
students new to the academic enterprise have. 
Much of their chapter deals with the program of 
Supplemental Instruction, almost two decades 
old, at the University of Missouri - Kansas City 
which has addressed these problems. 
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Vincent Tinto appears again in this volume 
along with two colleagues, Pat Russo and 
Stephanie Kadel-Taras, in Chapter 15, to discuss 
the subject of retention, and also to address the 
oft-discussed concept of learning communities 
and collaborative learning strategies as ways of 
involving the student. These authors focus on 
a particular institution to show how these con- 
cepts are actually applied in practice, and how 
success does not come overnight in reforming 
college communities. 

David Conklin, a current community college 
president, details in Chapter 16 a comprehen- 
sive plan for retention which was carried out in 
an institution at which he had a long residence. 
He writes his chapter from the perspective of 
"having been there," and his advice may lead to 
methods for decreasing attrition. 

In Chapter 17, George Vaughan, a former com- 
munity college president and current university 
professor and administrator of a community 
college leadership program, provides us with in- 
sights about the leadership needed in establish- 
ing The Freshman Year Experience through spe- 
cific examples from various colleges. He focuses 
on ways to establish a good campus climate and 
the introduction of change to campus culture. 

This is a practical monograph that stresses 
"take-home value." It assesses various global 
elements of the community college, but mainly 
focuses on the importance of The Freshman Year 
Experience as it specifically affects the first-time 
community college student. These so-called 
"Democracy's Colleges" are likely to continue 
to educate the majority of first-time, full-time 
freshmen, hence the importance of this volume. 
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Appendix 

Specific Institutions Cited as 
Examples in this Volume 

(Schools are listed by state, then identified with the 
number of the chapter in which they are cited.) 



Arizona 

South Mountain Community College 9 

California 

Butte College 6 

California State University System 5 

Chaff ey College 10 

DeAnza College 9 

Glendale Community College 14 

Santa Barbara City College 9 

Santa Monica College 3 

Taft College 10 

Florida 

Florida's Community Colleges 5 

Miami -Dade Community College 2, 6, 9 

Seminole Community College 9 

Illinois 

Chicago City Colleges 10 

Highland Community College 14 

Illinois Central College 9 

Illinois Community Colleges 5 

Joliet Junior College 10 

Lincoln Land Community College 14 

Moraine Valley Community College 9 

Triton College 9 

William Rainey Harper College 6 

Indiana 

Indiana Vocational Tedmical Colleges 5 

Kansas 

Cowley County Community College 9 

Fort Scott Community College 10 

Independence Community College 10 

Jolmson County Community College 6 

Kansas City 

Kansas Community College 17 



Kentucky 

Ashland Community College 17 

Maryland 

Anne Arundel Community College 14 

Massachusetts 

Middlesex Community College 9 

Michigan 

Muskegon Community College 6 

Missouri 

University of Missouri-Kansas City 14 



New Jersey 

Mercer County 

Community College 16 

Montclair State College 5 

New Mexico 

Santa Fe Community College 9 

New York 

Adirondack Community College 9 

Borough of Manhattan 

Community College 5 

Hunter College 5 

LaGuardia Community College 2 

Onondaga Community College 14 

Suffolk County Community College 9 

Westchester Community College 8 

Ohio 

Sinclair Community College 14 

The University of Toledo 

Community and Tedmical College 9 



Oregon 

Lirm-Benton Community College 14 

Pennsylvania 

Community College of 

Allegheny County 6 

Community College of Philadelphia 12 

South Carolina 

Midlands Tedmical College 9 

Texas 

Austin Community College 2, 9 

Houston Community Colleges 5 
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University of Houston 5 

Midland College 9 

North Lake College 9 

Utah 

Salt Lake City Community College 6 

Virginia 

Blue Ridge Community College 17 

Lord Fairfax Community College 9, 17 

Thomas Nelson Community College 17 

Virginia Community College System 5 

Washington 

Seattle Central Community College 15 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee Area Technical College 14 

London, England 

Kingston University 14 
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Promoting New Student Success 
In the Community College 

Beverly L. Bower 



Every minority freshman in the community col- 
lege is a mosaic, a mosaic of individual traits, in- 
dividual histories, and ethnic sociocultural back- 
ground. Each brings to the community college a 
parhcular set of needs emerging from his or her 
unique makeup. The variety and complexity of 
these needs present a tremendous challenge to 
the community college as it adapts to the chang- 
ing face of our nahon. 

Since the 1980s demographers have been clearly 
pointing out the coming change in ethnic make- 
up of our country. Works such as All One System 
(Hodgkinson, 1985) and One Third of a Nation 
(Commission on Minority Participation, 1988) 
have brought to our attention the changing com- 
position of America's population. The minority 
populahon continues to grow at a much faster 
rate than the majority population. Projections 
by the U.S. Bureau of the Census estimate that 
by the year 2000 the U.S. Hispanic population 
will increase by 46%, African-American and oth- 
er minority populations by 23%, and the White 
populahon by 10%; however, educational gains 
of most minority populations have not kept pace 
with the projected demographic changes. 

Higher educahon's pool of available individuals 
is increasingly composed of minorihes. Although 



total minority enrollment was at an all-hme 
high in the fall of 1991, the American Council on 
Educahon stated that minority groups conhnue 
to be underrepresented on American campuses 
(Evangelauf, 1993), and the most recent figures 
available show that African-American, Hispanic, 
and Native- American students continue to be less 
likely than White students to complete a bach- 
elor's degree ("Educational Attainment," 1993). 

Overall American college enrollment grew 4.9% 
from 1990 to 1992 with most of this growth oc- 
curring in two-year institutions where enrollment 
increased by 9.2%. As in the 1980s, minority 
students continue to be more likely than White 
students to attend two-year colleges, with 57% 
of Hispanics, 54% of Native- American, 43% of 
African-American, and 41% of Asian students 
enrolled in two-year colleges in 1992 compared to 
38% of White college students (Almanac, 1994). 
These percentages have remained fairly steady 
over the last ten years. Eew of these community 
college minority students go on to attend or grad- 
uate from a baccalaureate institution, evidenced 
by their receiving only 17% of the associate de- 
grees awarded that same year while constitut- 
ing approximately 26% of the total community 
college enrollment. This phenomenon, known 
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in the higher educahon literature as the "leak- 
ing pipeline" has been discussed in numerous 
works (e.g., Astin, 1982; Richardson & Bender, 
1987; Tinto, 1987). 

The clustering of minority students in two- 
year institutions may be attributed to a number 
of factors, including proximity, low cost, the 
open-access policy, and social accessibility of 
community colleges. Whatever the reasons, the 
presence of large numbers of minority students 
in community colleges makes the issue of mi- 
nority student achievement an important issue 
for these institutions. 

Numerous writings have called upon American 
higher education to revitalize its efforts to im- 
prove minority participahon. Indeed, at least 
three major higher education associations have 
taken leadership roles in calling for increasing 
minority participation and success in higher 
education. The American Council on Education 
has published several significant reports on the 
topic, including One Third of a Nation (Commis- 
sion on Minority Participation, 1988), and Mi- 
norities on Campus: A Handbook for Enhancing Di- 
versity (Green, 1989), as well as an annual series 
published by the American Council on Educa- 
tion (1982-1996). The Education Commission of 
the States, which joined with American Council 
on Education to create the Commission on Mi- 
nority Participation in Education and American 
Life, has also produced a number of relevant 
studies including Focus on Minorities: Trends in 
Higher Education Participation and Success (Min- 
gle, 1987), and Achieving Campus Diversity: Poli- 
cies for Change (National Task Eorce, 1990). 

The American Association of Community Col- 
leges (AACC), too, has been involved with 
generating reports and initiatives designed to 
address minority participation in higher educa- 
tion. Minority concerns have ranked among 
the top priorities for both the President's Acad- 
emy and the AACC Board. In 1988 the AACC 
published Minorities in Urban Community Col- 
leges: Tomorrow's Students Today (Urban Com- 
munity Colleges Commission, 1988), and in 1990 
established the Commission to Improve Minor- 
ity Education which published in 1993 its action 
report. Making Good on Our Promises . . . Moving 
Beyond Rhetoric to Action (Commission to 



Improve Minority Education, 1993). The re- 
ports set forth action agendas on the national, 
state, and institutional levels. The agendas were 
based on the components the Commission felt 
were necessary for successful minority inclusion 
at all levels: commitment, policy, information, 
leadership, and collaboration (Commission to 
Improve Minority Education, 1993). Unstated, 
but at the root of any agenda designed to im- 
prove participation of any group in higher edu- 
cation, is an understanding of the general char- 
acteristics and needs of that group. 

Understanding and meeting the needs of mi- 
nority community college students may be a 
complicated undertaking. Eirst one must define 
"minority." This term, which has become some- 
what controversial in our increasingly sensitive 
society, most commonly (and for the basis of this 
discussion) refers to the following ethnic groups: 
African American, Hispanic, Native American, 
and Asian American. Each of these groups has 
unique cultural histories and circumstances. 
Depending on geographical location, one or two 
minority groups may predominate. 

But ethnic status alone does not explain the 
unique needs of minority students in commu- 
nity colleges. When they enter the community 
college most minority freshmen will also bring 
with them one or more "at-risk" characteristics 
common among the general community college 
student population, including poor academic 
background, low self-concept, and being a first- 
generation student in college (Jones & Watson, 
1990; Smedley, Myers, & Harrell, 1993). It is the 
interplay of this variety of factors (topped with 
general freshman angst) that results in the small 
number of community college minority students 
who successfully complete community college 
programs, receive their associate's degree, and 
move on to baccalaureate institutions. With the 
disproportionate clustering of minority students 
in community colleges, these institutions are 
under considerable pressure to find ways to in- 
crease the retention and academic success of this 
group. 

As stated previously, minority college students 
are subject to stress from a number of sources. 
Studies have investigated the stresses placed on 
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minority students who attend majority institu- 
tions. With certain exceptions (some urban and 
special purpose institutions), most community 
colleges may be considered majority institu- 
hons. Research on minority college students 
has produced a variety of ways to view student- 
college interactions. Smedley, Myers, and Har- 
rell (1993) identify three sets of factors that influ- 
ence minority college student adjustment and 
achievement: (a) individual attributes that relate 
to student vulnerability to academic failure (e.g., 
academic preparation, intelligence, social matu- 
rity); (b) psychological and sociocultural stresses 
(e.g., stresses that are experienced on campus); 
and (c) coping strategies students use. In their 
study of minority college freshmen, they found 
that sociocultural stresses play a significant role 
in the adaptation of minority freshmen and 
that minority status pressures place increased 
demands on students' coping resources. These 
minority status pressures were "experienced 
as heightened concerns over their academic 
preparedness, questions about their legitimacy 
as students . . . perceptions of negative expec- 
tations . . . and concerns over parental/ family 
expectations" (Smedley, Myers, & Harrell, 1993, 
p. 447). 

In research done over the years, Sedlacek (1987) 
demonstrated the validity of eight noncognitive 
variables that are critical in the successful ad- 
justment of minority students. These variables 
are: 

1. Positive self-concept or confidence 

2. Realistic self-appraisal 

3. Understanding and dealing with racism 

4. Demonstrated community service 

5. Preferring long-range goals to short-term or 
immediate needs 

6. Availability of a strong support person 

7. Successful leadership experience 

8. Knowledge required in a field (p. 485) 



Several similar variables show up in a study 
of minority freshmen and fourth-year cohorts 
conducted by Bennett and Okinaka (1990). 

This study found that satisfaction with certain 
aspects of the college setting and college ad- 
justment factors were important predictors of 
persistence among minority freshmen. Not only 
will many of the minority freshmen who attend 
commimity colleges experience difficulties relat- 
ed to their ethnic minority status, they must also 
face the challenges associated with being part of 
the at-risk student population. Many minority 
students are at risk because of social, academic, 
and economic challenges to their college success. 

One of the characteristics prevalent among mi- 
nority community college freshmen that puts 
them at risk in postsecondary education is be- 
ing the first in their family to attend college. 
Studies have shown a correlation between 
parental education level and attrition (Jones 
& Watson, 1990), placing first-generation col- 
lege students in the at-risk category. In their 
study of first-generation minority baccalaure- 
ate recipients from public institutions across 
the country, Richardson and Skinner (1992) 
found that more than half (60%) of their study's 
participants reported attending a community 
college. In their work, Richardson and Skin- 
ner (1992) have found that differences in op- 
portunity orientation (reflected in motivation 
and goal setting), preparation, and mode of 
attendance (full- versus part-time) strongly in- 
fluence the success of minority first-generation 
college students. These students are also likely 
to suffer from a lack of a role model or men- 
tor for the college experience. The usefulness 
of such role models for the success of minority 
students has been discussed in a number of ar- 
ticles (Fiske, 1988; Richardson & Skinner, 1992; 
Sedlacek, 1987). 

In addition, many minority freshmen come to 
the community college with weak academic 
preparation, the most cited reason for lack of 
achievement in higher education. Minority 
freshmen are more likely to come from inferior 
public schools where they were tracked into 
nonacademic courses that did not provide them 
with challenging educational experiences that 
would have helped develop the academic skills 
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they need to succeed in postsecondary educa- 
tion. These students experience disorientation 
and perceive gaps in their learning as they begin 
community college classes. As one student re- 
ports, "There were voids I had to go back and 
fill in" (Richardson & Skinner, 1992, p. 32). 

The general economic condition of minorities 
in the United States results in many minor- 
ity community college freshmen being at risk 
for successful college completion. According 
to government statistics nearly 50% of African 
Americans and 40% of Hispanics below the age 
of 18 live in poverty. This situation makes it 
much more likely that minority students will 
find the financial responsibility of attending 
college difficult to manage, even with the assis- 
tance of financial aid. Reports indicate that mi- 
nority college students make up a much higher 
proportion of federal financial aid recipients 
than the proportion of all students they repre- 
sent in the general college population (Nettles, 
1991). While studies have shown the risk factor 
associated with economic disadvantage may be 
reduced with the presence of financial aid (Jones 
& Watson, 1990), recent changes in regulations 
have decreased the availability of financial aid. 
In addition, impoverished backgrounds and 
cultural expectations may not prepare minority 
students for effective money management. 

Every minority community college freshman 
presents her or his own unique traits of minor- 
ity-status, social, academic, and economic pres- 
sures as he or she enters the community college. 
Administrators, faculty, and staff are faced with 
the challenge of helping these students over- 
come this array of pressures to meet their aca- 
demic goals successfully. 

As they have pondered the institutional chal- 
lenges presented by the increasing number of 
minority students in the educational pipeline, 
numerous authors have made recommendations 
and suggestions they believe will help commu- 
nity colleges rise to the challenge of serving mi- 
nority community college students. Many of the 
recommendations, while targeted toward mi- 
nority students, are ideas that may improve the 
success rate for all community college students. 



Socialization is one theme which connects those 
recommendations that deal most directly with 
minority-status issues. Those who work with 
community college minority freshmen must re- 
alize that many minority families are unable to 
provide the support — moral, financial, or intel- 
lectual — that the student will need to survive 
in college. Some families may even feel threat- 
ened by a member's decision to attend college. 
To aid in helping build needed family support, 
community colleges should try to involve the 
student's family in the student's educational life 
(Rendon & Taylor, 1989; Ross, 1990). 

The importance of role models and mentors 
also plays a significant part in the socialization 
of minority college students. The presence of 
such individuals has been discussed by many 
successful minority college graduates as an im- 
portant key to their success. Many institutions 
are involved in programs designed to encourage 
mentoring relationships and provide appro- 
priate role models for their minority students. 
Another aid to minority student socialization is 
the presence of minority groups (e.g., African- 
American Student Association, Latino Unidos) 
on community college campuses. Organizations 
of this type serve two socializing functions — 
they provide a network for minority students 
to interact within the campus community and, 
through their connection to the overall student 
government system, they provide another av- 
enue for minority students to interact with and 
learn about the college environment and bond 
with the institution. 

The educational attainment of not just minority 
community college students but of all commu- 
nity college students would be improved if com- 
munity colleges successfully implement some 
of the recommendations suggested for address- 
ing the needs of community college minority 
students. Numerous articles point to the need 
for improved counseling and advisement in the 
community college. Both the American Asso- 
ciation of Community Colleges Commission to 
Improve Minority Education and the Education 
Commission of the States National Task Eorce 
for Minority Achievement in Higher Educa- 
tion include improvement of the counseling 
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and advisement function in their recommended 
agendas. Such activity could help minority 
college entrants focus on their goals. The im- 
portance of the relationship between goal clar- 
ity and achievement for minority students has 
been supported in a number of studies over the 
years. 

Increasing collaborative efforts between com- 
munity college and K-12 institutions, bac- 
calaureate institutions, the local community, 
and business and industry have all been cited 
as ways of improving the academic success 
of minority students. Such collaborative rela- 
tionships provide support for underprepared 
students. By creating a strong educational 
continuum, community colleges can establish 
contact with prospective students long before 
they apply for admission and aid the public 
school in preparing the student for higher ed- 
ucation matriculation and graduation. Work- 
ing with local businesses, community colleges 
can help potential minority students see more 
concretely the economic benefits of higher 
education by showcasing successful alumni 
employed in local businesses, participating in 
apprenticeship and tech-prep programs, and 
encouraging other positive college-business 
relationships. Providing special programs 
and services of this kind may create a bridge 
to success for underprepared minority stu- 
dents. However, improving counseling and 
advisement, and increasing collaborative efforts 
would benefit all community college students. 
As Rendon and Taylor (1989) state, "Minority 
initiatives are not self-serving issues. When 
community colleges institute the[se] kinds of 
initiatives . . . all students become winners" (pp. 
22-23). 

Community colleges interested in promoting 
the success of new minority students will need 
to be aware of the range of factors that may 
influence this group. Research has document- 
ed a number of stresses that can work against 
the success of this group, including minority- 
status stresses and other characteristics that put 
many minority community college freshmen at 
risk for failure to reach their educational goals. 
As shown by the poor retention and comple- 
tion rates for minority community college stu- 
dents, many succumb to these pressures. By 



helping new minority students succeed, com- 
munity colleges will become more economically 
productive communities by creating commit- 
ment to and involvement with the institution 
and its citizens. The economic future of our 
country depends on the ability of community 
colleges and other postsecondary institutions to 
meet this challenge. 

Promoting Minority Student Success in the 
Community College: Exemplary Programs 

Miami-Dade Community College, Florida 

Miami-Dade Commimity College is a well- 
known example of successful inclusionary prac- 
tices. In 1960, 82% of M-DCC students were 
White, and today only approximately 20% are. 
Throughout this dramatic demographic shift 
M-DCC has successfully managed to integrate 
diversity and pluralism into its policies and 
programs. Its formula for success, described by 
Roueche and Baker (1987) in Access and Excel- 
lence, has become a model for community col- 
leges searching for ways to manage changing 
instituhonal climate successfully. 

Included among M-DCC's minority efforts is 
the Black Student Opportunity Program. The 
goals of this program are to help local high 
schools adequately prepare African-American 
students for the pursuit of a college education 
and provide a financial head start in earning a 
college degree. Some of the program's objec- 
tives are to increase the pool of well-prepared 
high school graduates, especially low-income 
students; increase the number of high school 
students aspiring to a college educahon through 
more appropriate course selection, mentor- 
ing, role modeling, and external exposure; and 
to provide a higher level of college readiness 
among participants in the Black Student Oppor- 
tunity Program (Commission to Improve Minor- 
ity Education, 1993). 

Austin Community College, Texas 

In 1990-91, Austin Community College estab- 
lished its Minority Student Success Office. The 
program administered by this office was de- 
signed to increase the participation, retention, 
and transfer of African-American and Hispanic 
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students in the Austin Community College ser- 
vice area. As testified to at the hearings of the 
American Association of Community Colleges 
Commission to Improve Minority Education, 
this program has led to the development of a 
student mentor program in which Austin Com- 
munity College students become role models 
for elementary school students and also build 
their own self confidence by working with these 
students. In addition the Minority Student Suc- 
cess Office sponsors programs to increase the 
cultural sensitivity of Austin Community Col- 
lege faculty and staff (Commission to Improve 
Minority Education, 1993). 

La Guardia Community College, New York 

The Middle College program of La Guardia 
Community College focuses its efforts on high- 
risk students. Only high-risk, tenth-grade stu- 
dents are recruited to this program which com- 
bines the concept of an alternative high school 
with a two-year college. Students in the pro- 
gram, which has a no-fail policy, take their next 
three years of school at the college. Through 
the program students receive tutoring, work 
experience, and career and personal counseling. 
The program has proven to have a positive im- 
pact with approximately 85% of its participants 
graduating from high school and 75% going on 
to college (Rendon & Matthews, 1989). 
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for the American Community 
College Woman Student 
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The number of women attending community 
colleges has increased over the last two decades 
because of the colleges' easy access, extensive 
student support services, locale, and low cost. 
More associate's degrees were awarded to wom- 
en than to men by 1987, indicating the change in 
enrollment patterns of women in the community 
college. From 1969-70 women received 43% of 
the associate's degrees and almost two decades 
later, from 1986-1987, women received 56% of 
all the degrees awarded. Women now consti- 
tute the majority of credit students in American 
community colleges (Long & Blanchard, 1991). 
Although more young women than men gradu- 
ated from high school, not until 1976 were as 
many young women enrolled in community 
colleges as men. The changing social conditions 
leading to this increase in college enrollment 
of women included an increasingly insecure 
economy, climbing divorce rate, and the rise of 
the women's movement. As practitioners in 
the community colleges we need to understand 
their experiences and base our programmatic 
decisions on sound information. 

Women community college students have not 
just increased in numbers but they have become 
increasingly diversified. Women come to our 



colleges at different life stages, with varying and 
often extensive outside responsibilities includ- 
ing work and families. They come from a multi- 
tude of ethnic and personal backgrounds. They 
are a diverse group with diverse issues and 
concerns, and they need a variety of services at 
a community college. This chapter will review 
some of the research that demonstrates this 
diversity and will provide an example of one 
institution at which practitioners created many 
different academic programs and student ser- 
vices in response to the diversity of its women 
student population. 

Review of Related Literature 

The growing body of theory and research rela- 
tive to women students is instructive because 
it illustrates for us that community college 
women come from a variety of life stages with 
corresponding developmental issues and a host 
of extensive family responsibilities. Going to 
college may raise a tough personal dilemma for 
mature women students, especially those with 
families, that requires some sensitivity on the 
part of the college staff. In fact, Boland Hamill, 
Hale, MacKinnon, and Waldron (1994) showed 
that personal beliefs and values directly affected 
the GPA of women in higher education. They 
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found that women who believed there were ben- 
efits for their children if they worked had higher 
GPAs overall in college than those who felt there 
were fewer benefits to their children from work- 
ing. In other words, going to work and going to 
college have many meanings to women, espe- 
cially those with children. Women's very beliefs 
about sex roles and expectations are challenged 
by going to work and going to college. Their 
subsequent college GPAs may then be affected 
as well. College staff, while needing to be sensi- 
tive to the personal meanings of going to col- 
lege, also need to encourage women to succeed 
and complete their academic goals. Ultimately, 
women must remain competitive and be able to 
secure well-paying jobs for their own survival 
and success. 

Gilbert (1980) in her study of inter-role conflict 
in reentry students found that beliefs about fa- 
milial role demands were the basis of their ex- 
perience of conflict. None of the men who were 
fathers mentioned familial demands as a source 
of conflict. Today, however, given further social 
changes, these results may be different. 

Smallwood (1980) looked at 32 community col- 
lege women and "problem intensity." Their 
major concerns were coordinating childcare, 
job / career acquisition, interpersonal relation- 
ships, and need for financial or legal aid. The 
study found that women first worried about 
coordinating family and job and then concerned 
themselves with how to study and decisions 
about what coursework to pursue. Hurst (1981) 
found that whether or not women worked out- 
side their home, they maintained the primary 
responsibility for child rearing. "More strain 
is felt by employed mothers than by unem- 
ployed mothers, more by working mothers with 
children imder six, and still more by working 
mothers with young children and yearly family 
incomes under $10,000" (Hurst, 1981, p. 45). 

Family responsibilities must be factored into 
the equation for college success when think- 
ing about how to help women students persist, 
succeed, and complete their education. Studies 
show that there are differences between the col- 
lege experiences of younger (traditional college 
age students) and more mature women stu- 
dents. In particular, Marcus (1973) conducted 



one of the few developmental studies on com- 
munity college women. She found that commu- 
nity college women in their thirties, whom she 
referred to as the "middle group," were often 
in the position of raising young children and 
had caretaking responsibilities which competed 
with college demands. This same group felt less 
accepted by professors, less a part of the institu- 
tion, and had a slightly higher dropout rate than 
both the younger and older groups of women. 
This age group of women had not experienced 
a change to a more equitable distribution of 
family responsibilities in the home. The more 
mature women (40 years and older) seemed 
to know that they would not fit in and braced 
themselves for the challenge. They believed, 
of all the women in different age groups, that 
college had a positive impact, had given them 
a feeling of accomplishment, achievement, new 
confidence, and self-respect. The most mature 
women seemed to have more freedom from 
financial and family worries to enjoy the col- 
lege experience. The youngest group (women 
in their twenties) were concerned about hav- 
ing their affiliative needs met and tended to be 
the least satisfied in college. Marcus found the 
most frequently cited problems were finances, 
lack of time, lack of self-confidence, lack of 
childcare, competing priorities, and a variety of 
institutional barriers including negative faculty 
attitudes, parking problems, and inconvenient 
times of classes. Special support services were 
perceived as helpful by those students who uti- 
lized them, and these services helped to mitigate 
the barriers. 

Daniels, (1985), in her essay, "Dream versus 
Drift in Women's Careers: The Question of 
Generativity" addresses Erikson's concept of 
generativity in middle adulthood and says that 
women have tended to drift into successes. The 
"drift" is the time women take out for families 
and childrearing. Work and family are juxta- 
posed throughout women's life cycles. There 
may not be a linear career path for women such 
as has been shown for men. Baruch (1967) be- 
lieved there was a temporal cycle in the achieve- 
ment motive. Women have high achievement 
drives before beginning a family followed by a 
decline in achievement need which corresponds 
to a phase of high family involvement. Once the 
family has grown, women return to an increased 
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need for achievement. It is clear that families 
need to be considered into the equation when 
women return for an education. It also is ap- 
parent that when research is conducted on the 
lifespan, we need to celebrate a variety of com- 
binations of life events that integrate a whole life 
course (Giele, 1982). 

Studies on minority women are becoming more 
prevalent though it should be noted that very 
few studies have focused on the experiences of 
the growing population of bicultural, biracial 
students. The literature shows that women from 
ethnic minority groups who have been tradi- 
tionally underrepresented in higher education 
experience a greater number and intensity of 
barriers, finances being the major barrier. 

Chacon, Coehn, Camerena, Gonzalez, & Stover 
(1982) completed a major study on educational 
experiences of Chicana and Chicano undergrad- 
uates in five institutions, a nonsectarian private 
university, one campus of the University of 
California, two California State Universities, and 
one community college. The authors sought to 
document the heterogeneity and complexity of 
the Chicana population. Of the 1,214 students 
polled in the community college, 679 responded. 
Most were primarily workers and part-time 
students and tended to be older than the stu- 
dents attending the four-year colleges and uni- 
versities. The dominant language at home was 
Spanish, and these students made slow progress 
towards completing their degrees. The Chicanas 
tended to be from poor economic backgrounds 
and lived with their spouses. They spent many 
more hours on domestic work than males with 
the same marital status. Those women with 
children had the heaviest obligations. Sources 
of stress included lack of time and long hours 
of domestic work, finances, low self-confidence, 
fear of talking in class, worrying about not help- 
ing the family, and lack of support from parents 
to complete their education. Few of these wom- 
en used student support services, and the au- 
thors wondered about the quality of their higher 
educational experience. 

Astin and McNamara (1982) surveyed 607 Chica- 
nos of whom 49% were women, and 230 American 
Indians of whom 55% were women. They were 
surveyed twice, once in 1971 and again in 1980. 



Over 60% of the women in both groups were the 
first generation to attend college in their families. 
Most of the women in both groups came from 
large, poor families. Half of these women enrolled 
in community colleges for economic reasons and to 
stay close to their families. More than one-third 
of Chicana freshmen entered a college within ten 
mile of their parents' home. One particularly 
interesting finding was that women who had 
friends on campus were more likely to use aca- 
demic support services, though membership in 
campus organizations was low. The career aspi- 
rations of Chicana and Native-American women 
were traditional and sex-role stereotyped. Teach- 
ing was a favorite career for both groups. 

Weis (1985) developed an in-depth anthropo- 
logical study on one urban community college 
campus with a predominantly African-American 
student body. She studied both the student cul- 
ture and the faculty culture. A larger percentage 
of African-American female students claimed 
responsibility for children than African-American 
males. Seventy percent of African-American fe- 
male students referred to themselves as the "head 
of household." The women said that they were 
attending college to make a better life for them- 
selves and their children. Many of the women 
depended on their next of kin to assist with child- 
care. The urban poor African-American women 
formed extensive networks of kin and friends 
who supported and reinforced each other. This 
support enabled the women to attend college. 
Some of the women participated in illegal activi- 
ties to make ends meet financially. Women, when 
their childcare system broke down, brought their 
children to class, a practice that was widely ac- 
cepted by other African-American students, 
though White students complained. This study 
of a poor urban community college student body 
highlights the realities for poor African-American 
women attending a community college in an 
urban center and the overwhelming life circum- 
stances which intercede during their attempts to 
gain an education. 

Major and career choice may tell us whether stu- 
dents perceive and act upon widening options. 
Overall women are not staying in math and sci- 
ence and other careers considered nontraditional 
for their gender. Astin (1977) found in his longi- 
tudinal study that though women as freshmen 
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had shown increasing interest in traditionally 
male-dominated professions, such as business, 
medicine, engineering and law, they were more 
likely to drop their plans to pursue nontraditional 
careers in a four-year span. Kuhn Ehrhart and 
Sandler (1987) found in their analysis of educa- 
tional statistics and labor market information that 
75% of higher paying professional positions were 
held by men. Seventeen percent of White females 
work in what the Census Bureau calls profes- 
sional and technical jobs. Women are primarily 
clustered in low-status, low-paying, clerical, retail 
sales, and service jobs, often termed the "pink 
collar ghetto." Ehrhart and Sandler attribute the 
underrepresentation of women in traditionally 
male careers to low college enrollments in these 
fields and early leaks in the educational pipeline, 
i.e. dropout. They end their paper, "Looking for 
More Than a Lew Good Women in Traditionally 
Male Eields," with recommendations for college 
policies that do not tolerate discrimination, and 
mandate a range of support services (counseling, 
career planning, workshops, and internship op- 
portunities) to women so they will consider new 
career options, persist in higher education, and 
accomplish their goals. 

The American Community College Woman 
Study: Results and Recommendations 

In the context of this research, this author par- 
ticipated in a large national study designed to 
understand more fully women's community 
college experiences and the diversity among the 
female student population. This study was part 
of a larger Cross-sectional National Adult Educa- 
tion Study that was sponsored and funded by 
the Carnegie Eoundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. The data collection and analysis were 
coordinated through the Center for the Study of 
Community Colleges directed by Arthur Cohen 
in Los Angeles during the Spring of 1986. The 
overall purpose of the study was to gain informa- 
tion about community college students in a form 
allowing for the cross-tabulation of variables 
related to student demographics. Ninety-five 
colleges participated in the study. Using a Spring 
1986 schedule of classes from each college, every 
fifth class was surveyed. A total of 9,000 men 
and women students were sampled by question- 
naire in 548 class sections, (a return rate of 87%). 
In addition to the statistical data collected, two 



interviews with two groups of women students at 
two different community colleges were conducted. 

Limitations of this research included the failure 
to identify women who were lesbian and women 
with disabilities and their particular community 
college experiences. In addition, socioeconomic 
status was not a variable analyzed in this study. 
This was not a longitudinal study and was de- 
pendent on data from students' self-reports. 

There were 4,340 women in the sample who were 
divided into four age groups: 19 years or less 
(20% of the women in the sample); 20-26 years of 
age (34% of the women); 27-35 years of age (23%); 
36 years and over (22%). Of the total sample, 

26% of the women were of a race other than Cau- 
casian. Thirteen percent of the women respon- 
dents were African American, the largest single 
minority group. Eight percent were Hispanic, 4% 
were Asian, 1% were American Indian, 71% were 
Caucasian, and 3% were other. In Eliason's study, 
(1977) sponsored by the American Association of 
Women in Community and Junior Colleges, only 
16% of the women identified themselves as being 
from ethnic minority groups. 

Thirty-four percent of the sample were married 
(n = 1,485), 49% of the women students were not 
married {n = 2,117), 14% were separated or di- 
vorced (m = 610), and 2% were widowed 
(n = 102). In terms of living circumstances, 33% 
lived with a spouse, 36% lived with their parents, 
9% lived with friends, and 8% lived with siblings. 
Sixteen percent of the students indicated they 
lived with children under six years of age. 

According to the data, women 27-35 years of age 
experienced the greatest mean number of barri- 
ers (2.02 barriers out of a total of 8). Barriers in 
the survey were represented by the obstacles that 
kept women from taking a full college load. Bar- 
riers included finances, grades, work schedules, 
transportation problems, inconvenient times 
of classes, time to study, lack of childcare, and 
spouse's attitude. As was also hypothesized, the 
data showed that women living with the young- 
est children (less than six years of age) had the 
highest number of barriers as compared to wom- 
en living with older children. The oldest women 
in the sample (36-I-) had the lowest mean 
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number of barriers, though surprisingly the 
data showed that of all age groups they least 
often took a full 12-unit academic load. Lack of 
childcare facilities presented a problem to 43% of 
the women living with yoimg children (six and 
under) and was most often cited as a barrier for 
women between the ages of 27-35. 

Forty percent of the women said finding time to 
study was the barrier which kept them from tak- 
ing a full college load (n = 1,732). Twenty-five 
percent of the women said finances kept them 
from taking a full college load. It was hypoth- 
esized that women from ethnic backgrounds 
which have been traditionally underrepresented 
in higher education, (African Americans, His- 
panics, and Native Americans) would experi- 
ence the barrier of inadequate finances more fre- 
quently than all other women. Though the rela- 
tionship between ethnicity and inadequate fi- 
nances was not statistically significant there was 
one interesting observation: Almost a third of all 
the Asian women cited inadequate finances as a 
barrier to taking a full college load, a larger per- 
centage than any other ethnic group. This war- 
rants further investigation. Asian women were 
the least likely to participate in financial aid 
programs of all the ethnic groups surveyed. In 
general, American Indian and Hispanic women 
experienced a slightly higher mean number of 
barriers than all other ethnic groups. Almost 
one half of the Hispanic women surveyed (47%) 
said "the times classes are offered" and "finding 
time to study" presented barriers to taking a full 
college load. These percentages were higher for 
Hispanic women than for other ethnic groups. 
Availability of childcare facilities presented the 
greatest barrier to Native-American women to 
taking a full college load. 

College pressures were represented in the sur- 
vey by 10 items including speaking before a 
class, grades, some instructor attitudes, time 
conflicts, and inadequate study skills. Though 
not predicted for, the most frequently cited pres- 
sure was "exams and tests." "Conflicting de- 
mands on time" was the second most cited pres- 
sure by all women. Surprisingly, younger wom- 
en seemed to experience more college pressures 
than more mature women. Asian women most 
frequently claimed that reading comprehension 
and writing assignments created pressures as 



compared to all other ethnic groups. Native- 
American and African-American women most 
frequently cited "some instructor attitudes" as 
causing the most pressure for them. The subse- 
quent group interviews revealed that students 
felt faculty could be profoundly insensitive to 
the demands of their outside responsibilities 
such as work and caretaking of children or older 
parents. Further research on which instructor 
attitudes produce the most student distress is 
warranted. 

Students were presented with a list of 10 college 
services and asked if they had participated. Dif- 
ferent groups of women utilized services at a dif- 
ferent rate. The following data gives the reader 
an idea about how the various groups differ in 
their student services participation. Forty percent 
of the women under 19 participated in financial 
aid programs and 18% participated in clubs. 
Forty-nine percent of the mothers with children 
under six participated in financial aid. The most 
mature women in the study (36-I-) were the least 
likely to participate in both of these services. 
Overall, Asian and Caucasian women had the 
lowest participation rates in student services of 
all groups, and Caucasian women were the least 
likely to utilize college clubs, tutorial assistance, 
and financial aid. African-American and Native- 
American women had the highest percentage 
for participating in financial aid and college 
clubs. From this data set, Hispanic women more 
frequently participated in basic skills courses in 
math and career counseling than all other groups. 

College effects and benefits were other aspects 
of community college experiences measured in 
this study, and students were presented with 
a list of 12 possible effects. This list included 
items such as increased self-confidence, devel- 
opment of employable skills, sense of clarity 
about goals, feeling of being better educated, 
and, on the negative side, marital tension. As 
had been hypothesized, women over 36 had the 
highest mean number of positive benefits, and 
women under 19 had the lowest mean score of 
benefits. In other words, younger women felt 
there were fewer benefits to college attendance 
than more mature women. Women between ages 
27-35 were the most likely of all age groups to say 
that going to college had created tension in their 
marriages. 
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Overall, in this study, only 14% of the women 
chose majors from nontraditional fields such as 
computer technologies, mechanical engineer- 
ing, skilled crafts, and construction. Business 
and related areas were the most frequently cho- 
sen majors (20% of the sample), and education 
and social science were the next most popular 
majors. 

Two sets of group interviews were conducted 
with women in human development classes 
geared to returning women. These women re- 
peated that "lack of time to study" was a major 
problem. A quarter of the 29 students said that 
negative attitudes on the part of their spouses 
kept them from taking more courses. One of the 
women was unable to study in front of her hus- 
band because of his anger; another was sneak- 
ing to class behind her husband's back; and yet 
another student was in the process of separating 
from her husband and had to leave town with 
her young child in the middle of the semester. 

Several of the students were very concerned 
about the availability of childcare. Research has 
shown that finding part-time care, emergency 
care, or infant care is the most difficult kind of 
childcare to locate in the community (Feiger & 
Associates, 1987). Time demands for student 
parents were enormous, and these students 
were particularly frustrated with some of their 
instructors' insensitivity to the multiple de- 
mands that they experienced with their family, 
school, and work responsibilities. Additional 
stress was caused by disorganized instructors 
who were unpredictable in the amount and kind 
of work they assigned throughout the semester. 
This left students no opportunity to plan and 
organize. One woman complained that the fac- 
ulty and staff patronized her and treated her like 
a youngster. Many of the students had no place 
to study at home quietly. Often, unsupportive 
friends and parents raised students' doubts 
about whether college attendance was worth the 
trouble. Significant others, including children, 
responded jealously when students studied. 

One half of the group interviewed felt they did 
not have the necessary study skills, and writ- 
ing papers was especially difficult. They lacked 
confidence that they had anything to say that 
was valuable or important. They wondered if 
they had the "stuff" to be a college student. 



Most of those interviewed firmly believed that 
by going to college they had a renewed sense 
of purpose in life; they loved the networking 
and belonging to a new community. Going to 
college had broken their isolation. They felt 
intellectually broadened and stimulated. Sev- 
eral of the students felt more organized and 
disciplined than ever before. 

Much of the research on women who attend 
community colleges was conducted in the 
1970s when large numbers of women returned 
to college. This study corroborates much about 
what we already have learned about this popu- 
lation. Recently, Bernstein and Cock (1994) in 
an article in The Chronicle of Higher Education ar- 
gued that women of color have not enjoyed the 
success in higher education settings experienced 
by White women, especially those over the age 
of 25. 



Creating Programs for Diverse Needs: The 
Santa Monica College Model 

Santa Monica College is an institution which 
has expanded its offerings to women over the 
last two decades. Santa Monica College has a 
total of 24,990 students of whom approximately 
55% are women and 45% are men. Almost 
46% of the student body is now non-White. 
Women at Santa Monica College have many 
choices both in academic programs and student 
services, and they themselves choose to enter 
the different programs. Other community col- 
leges may want to use the ideas developed at 
this college. The college offers many programs 
to keep students involved or aid their involve- 
ment, and these include: 

❖ A childcare center for preschoolers 

❖ A CARE program, which provides childcare 
funds for single parents on welfare and fi- 
nancial aid 

❖ A traditional Women's Resource Center 
which offers counseling for single parents, 
referrals to campus and community resourc- 
es, programs, and weekly workshops, and 
specialized support groups 
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❖ A Women in Transition Club geared to ma- 
ture women making the transition back into 
college 

❖ Various Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion Association (VATEA) grants to support 
women who are interested in nontraditional 
occupations 

❖ "On the Move," a grant from the City of San- 
ta Monica that funds college and community 
services and, most critically, childcare for 
local teen parents who want to continue on 
with their college education — the first pro- 
gram of its kind in California 

❖ An active Gay and Lesbian Student Union 

❖ A Black Collegians Program committed to 
transferring African-American students to 
both traditionally Black colleges and public 
four-year universities 

❖ Adelante, a program for students of Latino 
descent which offers support services as 
well as cultural and leadership activities spe- 
cifically developed for Latinas 

❖ SEEK, an evening and weekend program 
for women working full-time who want to 
transfer 

❖ Adherence to Title IX, and a concerted effort 
to bring equity to women's sports — Santa 
Monica now has, for example, a women's 
soccer team 

❖ A science faculty that has recently received a 
large grant to identify, assist, and encourage 
women and minorities to go into the fields 
of teaching, math, science, and technology 

❖ A Women's College 

The Women's College is perhaps the most unique 
of the college offerings because it is the first one 
ever established in the U.S. at a public com- 
munity college. It was created because of the 
research which showed that women are more 
successful professionally, have more confidence, 
and tend to be in positions of leadership if they 
are educated in mostly female environments. 



The Women's College offers a host of general 
education classes with a focus on women's is- 
sues, history, and literature. The environment at 
the Women's College provides what other small 
women's liberal arts colleges have provided to 
their students: plenty of student-faculty interac- 
tion, a coordinated set of courses, faculty com- 
mitted to women's issues and women students, 
opportunities for leadership, a host of seminars, 
and collaborative learning opportunities. The 
local chapter of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women took the unique step of creating 
two scholarships for women who plan to transfer 
to a local four-year women's college. The college 
now has special transfer agreements with several 
four-year women's liberal arts colleges including 
Smith, Mills, Barnard, Mount St. Mary's College, 
and Scripps College. 

Overall, students at Santa Monica College have 
choice. Deeply committed students, faculty and 
staff, the college administration, the college presi- 
dent, the college board (which is more than half 
women), the local community organizers, even 
the representatives of the City of Santa Monica 
have created a broad base of support for Santa 
Monica Community College women students. A 
new presidential task force comprised of commu- 
nity leaders, UCLA Women's Studies professors, 
and Santa Monica college faculty and students 
are further investigating ways to increase com- 
munity linkages and interests, mentorships, and 
fundraising efforts. Women in different life-stag- 
es, different economic circumstances, from differ- 
ent ethnic backgrounds may choose from a vari- 
ety of services. Women can grow into the college 
at their pace, mobilizing the resources they need 
to fit their current situation and move education- 
ally within the college. We have created a de- 
velopmental approach to helping students. As a 
college community we are working to coordinate 
these diverse programs so that students are sure 
to have access and help throughout their commu- 
nity college career. 

There are preliminary signs that the services are 
paying off though we continue with continuous 
research and assessment. The college has done 
exceptionally well in transferring women in gen- 
eral and women from underrepresented ethnic 
groups. According to the California Postsec- 
ondary Education Commission, in 1991 alone. 
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the college transferred more women than men 
to both the University of California and the 
California State Universities. Most importantly, 
this college says to all women students, "You 
tell us who you want to be identified with, what 
kind of help you need, and we will work with 
you, we will grow with you, and you are wel- 
come here." 

Summary 

Astin (1993) stated in his study on cognitive 
development of college students that we must 
continue to find opportunities for our students 
to be involved on campus within the classroom 
and outside the classroom. We may do this by 
helping students locate on-campus job sites; by 
creating enough places for women to study on 
campus; by creating special opportunities for net- 
working and interacting with other students and 
faculty; by developing special support services 
which could include workshops to cover issues 
such as changing roles for women in society, the 
status of women globally, managing multiple 
roles, spousal abuse, and sexual discrimina- 
tion; and by developing academic workshops 
to address ways of reducing math anxiety and 
improving study skills. Special programming 
should be geared to women of color to deal with 
their specific issues based on what the literature 
and research has to offer. Information about 
career opportunities and financial benefits of 
nontraditional careers should be included in 
orientations for women students with additional 
programs highlighting successful women in these 
fields. Financial aid programs should be made 
highly visible on campus. Scholarship and extra 
emergency loan money should be set aside for 
women students. More childcare is needed, and 
coordination of community childcare options 
should occur on campus. Continuous profession- 
al development for all administrators, faculty, 
and staff should include (a) information about 
the changing student-population, (b) programs 
to increase sensitivity around issues of ethnic 
diversity, and (c) programs about the psychol- 
ogy of the lifespan. Teaching strategies utilized 
by faculty need to include more cooperative and 
collaborative learning opportunities for students. 
Women, and especially women from under- 
represented groups in higher education need to 
be in positions of leadership on campus, thereby 



diversifying the staff, faculty, and administrative 
ranks is critical. 

Only when we begin to appreciate and sort out 
students' differing community college experi- 
ences as connected with their outside lives can 
we initiate successful educational programming. 
New educational policies for women students 
in the next century must be based not on old 
constructions about the traditional college-aged 
student, but on the actual realities of their devel- 
opment and their lives, as complex and diverse 
as they are. 
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A New Plan: 

Total Transfer Management 
Car^ E. Harbin 



The community college movement accelerated 
during the 1960s and challenged the idea that 
higher education was a privilege attainable 
only by a select few in our culture. It made 
access to higher education available to many 
students who would not have otherwise been 
able to pursue a degree. Over the last 30 years 
and into the 1990s there has been considerable 
discussion about the mission of community 
colleges throughout the United States. Some 
feel the primary mission of community col- 
leges is the vocational-technical preparation of 
students for entry into the highly competitive 
labor market of today. Others feel the primary 
mission is to prepare more students for transfer, 
especially underrepresented students, to bacca- 
laureate degree-granting institutions. The cur- 
rent popular view seems to be that community 
colleges throughout the United States have an 
important mission: prepare students well for vo- 
cational-technical occupations and for transfer. 

In addition, community service and community 
education are considered a part of the primary 
mission by many community colleges. 

Putting aside the obvious arguments about 
funding, lack of resources and support, sorting 
students based upon the goals they choose — 



transfer or vocational-technical training — is 
difficult to do. How are students treated when 
they select the vocational-technical option ver- 
sus the transfer option? When does a student 
need to commit to one option over the other? 

Is it even necessary to pick one over the other? 
How successful are community colleges at facili- 
tating each of these equally important student 
choices? 



Defining the Transfer Student 

Just what is a transfer student anyway? Be- 
cause there is no universally accepted definition 
(Banks, 1990) community colleges find it diffi- 
cult to evaluate how well they are fulfilling their 
mission. How may one college be compared to 
another when each uses its own definition of a 
transfer student? Some possible definitions in- 
clude the following: 

1. Students who have completed at least 12 
units of transferable work at a community 
college immediately prior to enrolling in a 
baccalaureate institution. 

2. Students who attended a community college 
at some time in the past. 
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3. Students who attended a community college 
within the last three years. 

4. Students who attended a community college 
within the last three years and completed 

at least 12 units of transferable level course 
work. 

5. Students entering the community college in 
a given year who have no prior college expe- 
rience and who complete at least 12 semester 
college-credit units and enroll at a four-year 
school within four years (Cohen, 1993). 

6. Students entering the community college 
as first-time freshmen who earn six or more 
transferable units during their first college 
year. 

7. Students entering the community college 
who go on to complete the second semester 
of their first year, and who are expected to 
transfer (Berman, Curry, Nelson, & Weiler, 
1990). 

8. Students completing 30 semester or 45 quar- 
ter units of transferable work at a previous 
community college (University of California, 
1994). 

Determining Transfer Rates 

Even if a nationally accepted definition of a 
transfer student were available, the logistical 
reporting of transfer rates would still be a ma- 
jor hurdle to defining a national transfer rate. 
Each community college, community college 
district, or educational agency has a variety of 
management information system hardware, at 
a variety of levels of sophistication. Colleges 
may not be using computerized registration to 
the same extent as their sister institutions with- 
in the same state or region. Out-of-state trans- 
fers often are not tracked adequately, if at all. In 
addition, there are a number of administrative 
differences among the states as to how the com- 
munity college in that particular state relates to 
the four-year institutions. Some are very formal 
but separate systems having their own govern- 
ing board. Others are part of the four-year sys- 
tem and governed by the same board of trustees. 



This again results in great variety among com- 
munity colleges throughout the United States. 

The National Effective Transfer Consortium 
(NETC) was formed in 1987 and consisted of 29 
community colleges in the United States. The 
purpose of the consortium was to increase the 
number of students who transfer to four-year in- 
stitutions, and a consulting firm, BW Associates, 
was hired to conduct the research. Data was 
collected from each of the participahng commu- 
nity colleges as well as from 14,000 out of 30,000 
students surveyed. 

NETC's research resulted in a revised defini- 
tion of transfer rate: the number of community 
college transfers divided by the number of students 
who enroll for credit in one term but who do not in 
the subsequent term (Berman et al., 1990). So the 
question becomes: What percentage of students 
leaving community colleges go on to four-year 
schools? This definition excludes in the denomi- 
nator those who already possess a baccalaureate 
degree or are on leave from a four-year college 
or university, as well as those who leave after 
earning less than six units of work. Using this 
methodology, the NETC found a national trans- 
fer rate of about 25% . Researchers noted a great 
variation among individual community col- 
leges and, based on input from the participating 
colleges, concluded, "External factors largely 
beyond a college's control determine a range 
within which a college's transfer rate can be ex- 
pected to lie" (Berman et al., 1990, p. 8). Identi- 
fied external factors included: 

❖ Mission of the individual community 
college 

❖ Resources of the individual community col- 
lege 

❖ Student demographics 

❖ Commimity demographics, attitudes, and 
expectations 

❖ Einance and governance structure and other 
state policies 

❖ Eederal policies 
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❖ Four-year institutions' policies 

❖ Proximity to two- and four-year institutions 

❖ Local economic conditions 

❖ Local business and industry environment 

The NETC research goes on to differentiate be- 
tween transfer rate and transfer effectiveness. 
Transfer effectiveness is the "number of students 
who transfer compared to the number of students 
that one expects to transfer" (Berman et al., 1990, 
p. 12). This additional focus allows the individu- 
al institution to compare transferring students to 
students who expected to transfer and did trans- 
fer plus those who did not expect to transfer but 
did anyway. The researchers feel this rewards 
those colleges that allow any student to transfer, 
whether or not that student felt transfer was im- 
portant when they entered the college. Using this 
enhanced definition, NETC colleges reported a 
national transfer effectiveness rate of 66%. Obvi- 
ously altering the denominator in the computa- 
tion significantly increases the transfer rate. A 
review of factors which affect transfer indicated 
there was no single factor which dramatically in- 
creased transfer but rather a multitude of activi- 
ties, organizational factors, and transfer-related 
strategies. 

The Center for the Study of Community Colleges 
at the University of California, Los Angeles was 
founded in 1974. Under the direction of Arthur 
M. Cohen, this center has been studying the is- 
sue of transfer rates from community colleges to 
baccalaureate degree granting institutions for the 
last few years, as part of a grant from the Lord 
Eoundation. During a recent transfer assembly 
in Seattle, WA, results were announced of the 
Center's fifth year of analysis (Cohen, 1994). The 
Center determined the most efficient definition of 
transfer rate to be "all students entering the com- 
munity college in a given year who have no prior 
college experience and who complete at least 12 
college-credit units, divided into the number of 
that group who take one or more classes at the 
university within four years" (Cohen, 1993). 

Cohen's (1993) research and definition acknowl- 
edge the great variation among community col- 
leges throughout the United States. He notes 



the denominator, or number to which the total 
number of transfer students should be compared, 
should include only those students taking col- 
lege-level courses because the units awarded for 
remedial or noncredit work are not usually ac- 
ceptable to four-year institutions. The definition 
should indicate a significant participation of the 
student and effort by the community college fac- 
ulty and staff to interact with the student. Hence, 
he includes the criteria of 12 semester units of 
college-credit work in order for a student to be 
counted as a transfer student. In addition, Co- 
hen's (1992) research indicates the need to view 
the transfer rate within a reasonable time frame 
— four years — between entering the community 
college and transferring to the university. Using 
this definition and the data provided by 395 col- 
leges participating in his most recent study, the 
Center for the Study of Community Colleges has 
identified a national transfer rate of 22.1%. While 
the data resulted in the transfer rate of 22.1%, a 
great variation in rate of transfer was also noticed 
among the participating colleges. State com- 
munity college transfer rates ranged from 11% to 
40% with significant variation within an individ- 
ual state. Cohen notes the variation within the 
California institutions participating in his study 
as 3% to 42%, and as a result of these variations, 
he anticipates beginning a new study on the fac- 
tors which affect the transfer of students. 

Enhancing Transfer Rates 

Students who begin their higher educational 
careers in a community college are less likely to 
complete their baccalaureate degree than stu- 
dents entering a baccalaureate degree-granting 
institution as first-year students (Alba & Lavin, 
1981; Grubb, 1991; Velez, 1985). Cohen (1992) 
notes this comparison may be meaningless be- 
cause many of the community college students 
may not intend to seek admission at a baccalaure- 
ate institution. Likewise, Grubb (1991) suggests 
bachelor's degree completion may be the wrong 
way to analyze the positive contribution made 
by the community colleges. He suggests viewing 
the community college in relation to the percent- 
age of bachelor's degree-completers who began 
their education at a community college. Using 
this method, Grubb (1991) noted an increase 
from the class of 1972 to 1980 in BA recipients 
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who began their academic careers in community 
colleges for low and middle socioeconomic stu- 
dents, high ability-level students, and students 
aspiring to BA degrees: 

These results suggest that community col- 
leges have been a more important route to 
the BA degree for students of relatively high 
abilities and aspirations from lower income 
and class backgrounds, consistent with 
their image of being an alternative route 
for students who are "college material" but 
whose resources and family circumstances 
keep them out of four-year colleges. (Grubb, 
1991, p. 211) 

Though not conclusive, research has also been 
done on the factors which increase the likeli- 
hood of transfer from the community college 
to a four-year college. Velez and Javalgi (1987) 
analyzed the data taken from the National 
Longitudinal Study of 1972. They found 1,407 
students were enrolled in a community college 
in an academic program in the fall of 1972. A 
transfer was recorded if an individual student 
noted attending a four-year college after be- 
ing enrolled in a community college the first 
year after high school graduation. The three 
strongest factors found to lead to transfer were 
participahng in a work study job, living on cam- 
pus, and being Jewish. Other less significant, 
positive factors included being male, coming 
from a higher socioeconomic status family, tak- 
ing college preparatory high school courses, 
strong previous college performance, parental 
encouragement for academics, parental and peer 
discouragement for going to work or pursuing a 
vocational path, having higher level occupation- 
al goals, and higher maternal expectations for 
educational attainment for the student. If these 
results were to be used in transfer improvement 
planning, more students would need to be en- 
couraged to participate in campus work study 
jobs, thereby possibly increasing the students' 
commitment to campus activities and higher 
education. In addition, more community col- 
leges would be encouraged to offer on-campus 
housing and the necessary financial aid for stu- 
dents to consider this as a viable option. Velez 
and Javalgi (1987) speculate the strong associa- 
tion with higher transfer rates and being Jewish 
may indicate a difference in the importance of 



higher education for future career and profes- 
sional development within this particular cul- 
tural community. 

Grubb's (1991) analysis of data from the Nation- 
al Longitudinal Study of the Class of 1972 and 
the High School and Beyond Study (high school 
class of 1980) resulted in what he termed "death 
by a thousand cuts." Declining transfer rates are 
a result of a myriad of small causes rather than 
one, big issue. Among those causes, he notes: 

❖ Changing demographic backgroimds of stu- 
dents 

❖ Declines in achievement in high school 

❖ A collapse of career counseling in the high 
schools 

❖ A increase in the number of "experimenters" 
entering community colleges 

❖ Shifts from academic to vocational programs 
within community colleges 

❖ The weakening of academic degree pro- 
grams as routes to transfer 

❖ An increase in "milling around" (taking lots 
of units but without having an organized 
program or the correct units for transfer or 
employment) in all postsecondary education 

❖ Declining financial aid 

American Council on Education published Set- 
ting the National Agenda: Academic Achievement 
and Transfer by Palmer and Eaton (1991). Be- 
cause of variations among community colleges, 
probably institutional factors account for some 
of the lack of student transfer success. How- 
ever, sufficient data is not currently available 
to clearly delineate those activities, practices, 
or institutional factors that promote students' 
transfer from community colleges to four-year 
institutions. 

Until research is completed and a definitive 
picture taken of the factors which result in 
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successful student transfer, those on the front 
line of student services and instruction must 
conhnue to work for student transfer success 
without the benefit of these answers. Because of 
variations and inconsistencies among individual 
community colleges, it is important to view stu- 
dents as a single group rather than the two dif- 
ferent groups of transfer students and vocation- 
al-technical students; it is impossible to restrict 
students to one or the other group. Students 
move from the transfer group to the vocational- 
technical group, and vice versa, based on their 
needs at any given time. Therefore, as a practi- 
cal matter, all students should be considered 
potential transfer students. 

Based on the principle that all students are 
potential transfer students, this author devel- 
oped and uses a philosophy referred to as Total 
Transfer Management (TTM), a concept that 
can permeate the entire educational institu- 
tion system-wide, district-wide, college-wide, 
division-wide, and person-to-person. Unlike 
the management technique called "100% Qual- 
ity Control," TTM accepts the realization that 
all students will not be transferring from the 
community college to a baccalaureate-degree- 
granting institution, especially in the traditional 
hme frames. However, TTM has as its goal the 
transfer of all students to a baccalaureate-de- 
gree-granting institution and is founded on the 
principle that all students are potential transfer 
candidates. A 100% goal is not likely to be at- 
tained, but it is the established target for educa- 
honal professionals using TTM. 

Like 100% Quality Control, Total Quality Man- 
agement, Total Quality Control, and many 
other business management techniques, TTM 
is founded on a series of basic principles which 
should be embraced by the TTM participant. 
These basic principles are integral to the success 
of TTM and the future educational success of 
students in the transfer function. If the practi- 
honer does not actually agree with these basic 
principles but only espouses their endorsement, 
TTM is not a management tool which will work 
for that particular system, district, college, area, 
division, or person. Each participant must fully 
support, in words and actions, the 10 elemental 
principles on which Total Transfer Management 
is based. They are: 



1. All students are transfer candidates no mat- 
ter what their present academic functioning 
level, social situation, or expressed educa- 
tional goal. 

2. All students, provided the resources and 
motivation, can succeed in transferring to a 
baccalaureate degree institution. 

3. All students, provided the resources and 
motivation, can succeed educationally at the 
baccalaureate degree institution. 

4. Transfer is an equal priority with vocational- 
technical education in the community col- 
lege mission. 

5. All students have the right to the most ac- 
curate, timely, and up-to-date information 
available governing the transfer funchon. 

6. Planning is a mutual responsibility between 
the educational institution, the faculty, and 
staff of those institutions and the individual 
student. 

7. The educational institution has a responsi- 
bility to support the faculty, staff, and the 
individual student. 

8. The faculty and staff have a responsibility to 
support the educational institution and the 
individual student. 

9. The individual student has a responsibility to 
support the educational instituhon and the 
faculty and staff. 

10. All responsible parties will allocate not only 
sufficient resources to the transfer function 
but the best resources. 

Let us now take a more in-depth look at each of 
the ten elemental principles of TTM and how 
they apply to the community college environ- 
ment. 

1. All students are transfer candidates. TTM bor- 
rows a concept from the medical community 
called "universal precautions," precautions that 
ensure that all patients are treated equitably, 
with equivalent measures of care and caution 
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so that no patient is in any way discriminated 
against, no matter what the diagnosis is. Like the 
health care professional using universal precau- 
tions, all community college students may best 
be served using the universal philosophy that 
each student might be a transfer candidate at 
some point in their future academic career. This 
is not to say all students should receive the same 
service, but all students should be evaluated in- 
dividually and informed about issues related to 
transferring to a baccalaureate institution if trans- 
fer becomes a goal that individual student may 
wish to pursue in the future. Hence, the student 
does not need to be identified with any particular 
group, either transfer or vocational-technical, and 
later served again if the student decides to move 
from one group to the other. Each student is an 
individual with specific needs, goals, assets, and 
deficits. This individuality is seen as a positive 
aspect by the Total Transfer Management practi- 
tioner. 

2. All students can succeed in transferring. If stu- 
dents are provided the necessary resources and 
motivation, transferring may be accomplished. 
Unless an individual student is unable to benefit 
from instruction because of a significant develop- 
mental disability which limits the learning poten- 
tial of that individual, every student can be suc- 
cessful in transferring to a baccalaureate degree 
instituhon. The community or technical college 
needs to provide the necessary resources and mo- 
tivahon. In this case, resources refers to availabil- 
ity of knowledgeable, professional counseling, 
preparatory instruction and necessary transfer 
courses, articulation agreements or contracts, ac- 
cess to needed applications for admission and 
financial aid, as well as library resources which 
support the instructional component sufficiently. 
Motivation refers to the emohonal climate on the 
community college campus. Every instructor, 
staff member, and administrator needs to com- 
municate a positive, engaging athtude. At every 
point in the collegiate environment the student 
needs to encounter this "can do" attitude. 

3. All students can succeed educationally. Again, 
unless an individual student is unable to benefit 
from instruction because of a significant dis- 
ability which limits the learning potential of that 
individual, every student can be educationally 
successful with transfer. This success. 



however, is based on the availability of re- 
sources at the community or technical college to 
alleviate educational deficits. That is, if the com- 
munity college provides the preparatory course 
work students need to build their educational 
background, it will then be possible for them to 
perform at an equivalent level in the baccalaure- 
ate classroom. Given sufficient time, every stu- 
dent may progress through a series of appropri- 
ate courses and arrive at the "university ready" 
status, despite a previous lack of high school 
preparation. 

4. Transfer is of equal importance to vocational- 
technical preparation. Recent legislation has been 
signed by President Clinton which is referred to 
as a "school-to-work" bill. It is designed to as- 
sist in training the large numbers of high school 
students who do not pursue a four-year college 
degree (Jordan, 1994). While the community 
colleges began as primarily vocational-technical 
training centers, the increasing demand for ac- 
cess to higher educational opportunities and 
tightening budgets have required many to 
evolve into comprehensive community centers 
of higher education which provide both voca- 
tional-technical training for immediate entry 
into the labor market and transfer education 
which provides access to the baccalaureate-de- 
gree-granting institutions. Program emphasis at 
community colleges shifts as the priorities and 
funding from the federal and state governments 
shift. TTM does not take the position that voca- 
tional-technical training is secondary to transfer 
education. Rather, it assumes that some voca- 
tional-technical students will, in the future, want 
to transfer to a baccalaureate institution. With- 
out providing those students with information 
about transfer opportunities, a large number of 
potential transfer students will be missed. Like- 
wise, it is clear from current research that not all 
students who declared an intention to transfer 
will indeed transfer to a four-year college or uni- 
versity (Cohen, 1993). Hence it is necessary in 
TTM to view both missions as equal in status on 
the same campus, thereby assuring equal access 
to both vocational-technical and transfer infor- 
mation. One mission should not be sacrificed at 
the expense of the other. 

5. Faculty, staff and administration have the respon- 
sibility to provide students with the most accurate, 
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timely, and up-to-date information available govern- 
ing the transfer function. Without this accurate 
information, which students have no power to 
access without the assistance of the community 
college, they will not be able to plan their edu- 
cational strategy adequately The Urban Com- 
munity College Transfer Opportunities Program 
(UCCTOP) was funded as a two-year project by 
the Ford Foundation in the early 1980s. Twenty- 
three urban community colleges participated 
initially, and their goal was to increase the trans- 
fer process for urban minority students. They 
made 34 recommendations as a result of their 
analysis, and many of those recommendations 
related to collaboration, follow-up, improving 
the academic environment, and being respon- 
sive to student services (Donovan, Schaier- 
Peleg, & Forer, 1987). Funding was recently 
made available to all community colleges in 
California to provide transfer center services to 
students. Each college has decided how to use 
those funds. However, each college is expected 
to invest the transfer center funding to the most 
effective benefit of the students. 

6. Transfer planning is a mutual responsibility be- 
tween the educational institution, faculty, staff of 
those institutions and the individual student. While 
the responsibility to provide the most accurate 
and up-to-date information rests with the in- 
stitution, there is still a substantial burden of 
responsibility placed on the student. It remains 
the student's primary responsibility to plan and 
act on the available transfer information provid- 
ed. It is the student who must seek out counsel- 
ing assistance and advice. Students must take 
responsibility for formulating and asking rel- 
evant questions about the specifics of their own 
transfer goals. Faculty, staff, and administrators 
are responsible for being accessible and knowl- 
edgeable, but it is still the student who must 
initiate contact. 

7. The educational institution has a responsibility to 
support faculty, staff, and the student. 

8. Faculty and staff have a responsibility to support 
the educational institution and the student. 

9. The student has the responsibility to support the 
educational institution, faculty, and staff. 



Because of these mutual responsibilities, it is 
necessary for support, both philosophical and 
monetary, to be provided. Real support is nec- 
essary, not just a passing acknowledgment or 
hollow commitment. Transfer will not be ac- 
complished without these mutually respectful 
conditions. The institution may support faculty 
and staff by providing moral encouragement, 
providing time to conduct transfer-planning 
activities like articulation, allocating staff time 
to appropriate transfer-planning tasks, and pro- 
viding any available funds for transfer services 
on campus. Faculty and staff can support the 
institution by actively participating in transfer 
services to students, by becoming knowledge- 
able about transfer issues at the major baccalau- 
reate institutions in their area, and by sharing 
this knowledge with students. Students can 
support both the institution and faculty / staff by 
actively participating in transfer planning. Stu- 
dents should not look to the professional staff 
on campus to "make their transfer happen." 

The student should get actively involved by 
asking questions and reading the catalog of the 
baccalaureate institution. They must familiar- 
ize themselves with any and all transfer service 
literature, contact staff at the baccalaureate in- 
stitution, and feed that information back to their 
own community college counselor or advisor. 
Students must take a proactive role. 

10. All responsible parties need to allocate not only 
sufficient resources to the transfer function but the 
best resources. Rather than assigning one of the 
less informed and committed counselors or 
advisors to the transfer service area, the institu- 
tion should seek the assistance of its most active 
and involved professionals. Accommodations 
should be made to encourage those profession- 
als to provide their services to transferring stu- 
dents. Available financial support should also 
be provided. The faculty and staff who partici- 
pate in the transfer service area should make the 
commitment to give 100% to this activity. They 
should be willing to attend appropriate confer- 
ences and workshops, talk with their counter- 
parts at the baccalaureate institutions by phone 
whenever needed, and be actively interested in 
seeing students achieve transfer from their com- 
munity college to the four-year institution. Stu- 
dents must bring their greatest energy and effort 
to the transfer services area. It is impossible for 
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limited staff at the community college to do 
everything that will be necessary to make the 
student's transfer successful. Students, faculty, 
and staff must work harmoniously and with 
mutual respect to achieve the ultimate goal of 
more students moving from the community 
college to four-year colleges and universities. 

Based on the information from several contem- 
porary research projects conducted from 1981 
until 1994, key factors in a student's successful 
transfer from the community college to the bac- 
calaureate institution have not been identified 
definitively. Perhaps it is beyond the realm of 
possibility to expect such clarity. However, 
while professional research teams continue to 
analyze data and evaluate longitudinal studies, 
current practitioners must continue to work 
with students. They must continue to develop 
strategies which enhance students' success in 
transferring, while maintaining a commitment 
to vocational-technical education for those stu- 
dents who select it as their primary objective. 
They may have to work "without a net" by de- 
veloping programs and services on individual 
college campuses which maximize the delivery 
of service to students. Other constructs will be 
as equally valid as Total Transfer Management 
and may be better. The one thing those of us in 
higher education should not do is wait. Practi- 
tioners must be proactive in efforts to enhance 
transfer while remaining open to changes 
based on new data and information from the 
professional research community. 
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Making the Connection Count: 
Articulation Between Community 
Colleges and Four-Year Colleges 

James C. Pa&ner 



A major purpose of the educational enterprise 
is to help the student move on — to successful 
employment, to a life of productive citizenship, 
to higher educational levels. It is in the latter 
sense of moving on — advancement to succeed- 
ing tiers in the educational system — that articu- 
lation becomes part of academic work. When 
educational advancement means moving from 
one institution to another, articulation entails the 
alignment of curricula between institutions that 
form the educational pipeline, the establishment 
of bureaucratic mechanisms that enable students 
to move efficiently from one institution to an- 
other, the provision of services that inform stu- 
dents of the educational paths they must follow 
to prepare for advancement to the next level of 
education, and the development of procedures 
to monitor student progress. 

At the community college, articulation focuses 
primarily on links with baccalaureate-granting 
institutions. Although articulation with high 
schools, proprietary institutions, corporate train- 
ing programs, and the military are important 
(Prager, 1994), ties with four-year colleges and 
universities connect students with the larger 
higher education community and offer them a 
pathway to advanced degrees. It is here that 



articulation makes its most crucial contribution 
to educahonal opportunity. 

Bers (1994) notes that attempts to forge and 
maintain links with baccalaureate-granting 
institutions fall into three categories. One is 
the "student development approach," empha- 
sizing counseling and other services that help 
students prepare for and successfully negotiate 
the process of transferring to a four-year col- 
lege. The second is the "documents approach," 
stressing formal interinstitutional articulation 
agreements or adherence to state-mandated ar- 
ticulation guidelines. The third is the "academic 
approach" which involves community college 
and four-year college faculty in the joint devel- 
opment of curricula leading from entry into the 
community college to receipt of the bachelor's 
degree. Reviews of college and state efforts 
undertaken in one or more of these areas have 
most recently been offered by Bender (1990), 
the California Postsecondary Education Com- 
mission (1990), Cohen and Brawer (1987), Eaton 
(1992), Knoell (1990, 1994), Kintzer and Watten- 
barger (1985), and Palmer (1989). 

While the practice of articulation has been well 
documented in the literature, prescriptions for 
articulation success are elusive. 
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The contexts in which educators conduct the 
work of articulation vary from state to state and 
college to college. Indeed, the differing histories 
and structures of state higher education sys- 
tems alone will preclude broad generalizations. 
Furthermore, the numerous discussions and 
descriptions of articulation undertakings in the 
literature have not been matched with research 
into their impact on student progress and degree 
attainment. Even when prestigious funding 
agencies have supported well-publicized articu- 
lation projects, such as the Ford Foundation's 
Urban Community College Transfer Opportuni- 
ties Program (UCCTOP), the lack of data on stu- 
dent flow from community colleges to four-year 
colleges (along with the difficulty of drawing 
causal relationships between college interven- 
tions and student progress), has made it diffi- 
cult to assess outcomes (Center for the Study of 
Community Colleges, 1988). 

In the absence of an exact science of articulation, 
this chapter proposes a framework for think- 
ing about the way articulation efforts develop 
and are maintained. The proposed framework 
rests on the thesis that four different yet equally 
important stakeholders influence any articula- 
tion program: the individual institutions that 
are involved; the academic disciplines that are 
affected; state policy makers, who have expecta- 
tions for interinstitutional cooperation; and the 
students themselves. Each has a valid claim on 
the articulation process and a corresponding ap- 
proach to the goal of assuring efficient student 
flow from community colleges to baccalaureate- 
granting institutions. 

The Institution 

In a fundamental sense, articulation is the pro- 
cess of helping students bridge different and in- 
dependent corporate entities — the community 
college and the four-year institution. Here the 
chief problem is finding a balance between the 
ideal of institutional autonomy (manifested in 
the right to set admissions and degree require- 
ments that may be quite different from those set 
by other institutions) and the ideal of access to 
higher education (manifested in the competing 
right of students to pursue degree goals by mov- 
ing from one institution to another). Articula- 
tion compromises the former for the sake of the 



latter (Palmer, 1989; Illinois Board of Higher 
Education, 1992). 

From the institutional perspective, articulation 
rests on academic diplomacy leading to the 
development of formal agreements between 
individual colleges. These articulation agree- 
ments, which sometimes augment state articu- 
lation policies or guidelines (discussed later in 
this chapter), take the form of interinstitutional 
treaties that specify which community college 
credits will be accepted for transfer by the bac- 
calaureate institution and under what circum- 
stances. Student services are developed accord- 
ingly, informing students of the stipulations 
of the agreements and sometimes structuring 
continuous advisement and feedback systems 
that help students keep on the prescribed trans- 
fer track. In some cases, contracts are drawn up 
for individual students. The Transfer Admission 
Agreements (TAAs) for community college stu- 
dents who plan to attend the University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis, are an example. As Knoell (1994) 
explains: 

Each TAA is a formal, written agreement 
that outlines the courses a student must take 
before transferring, states the GPA a student 
must earn, and lists specific requirements for 
limited access majors. After a TAA is writ- 
ten, the student signs the agreement, along 
with ... a Davis campus representative. 
These signatures guarantee that the student 
will be admitted to Davis in the major and 
for the term of choice, provided the student 
fulfills the agreement, (p. 133) 

Commentators on articulation have argued that 
the maintenance and effectiveness of these inter- 
institutional agreements depend on administra- 
tive vigilance. Smith (1982) warns against the 
tendency of some community colleges to relegate 
articulation to overburdened counselors, main- 
taining that chief instructional officers themselves 
should take responsibility for articulation. Bers 
(1994) notes that the wide-ranging activities in- 
volved in articulation require the attention of a 
full-time "articulation-transfer officer" (ATO) 
who, among other responsibilities, will articulate 
courses and programs with the curricula at four- 
year institutions, analyze the transfer behavior of 
students, track the internal and external factors 
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that may affect transfer opportunities, trouble- 
shoot specific problems, communicate regularly 
with receiving four-year colleges, plan campus 
visits and other special programs, and use feed- 
back from four-year colleges to help faculty make 
needed changes in courses and programs. Bers is 
particularly concerned that the ATOs eliminate 
duplication of effort that may diffuse the college's 
articulation program and confuse students. 

How well does the interinstitutional diplomacy 
fostered by the work of the ATOs serve students? 
Dougherty (1994) reviews the scant evidence 
available, noting, for example, that transfer rates 
for California community colleges that had es- 
tablished transfer centers were higher than the 
transfer rates at colleges without these centers. 
This reinforces the common-sense conclusion 
that focused administrative efforts to establish 
articulation agreements and guide students along 
prescribed transfer curricula offer a preferable 
alternative to allowing students to find their own 
way on a hit-or-miss basis. 

Yet while he concedes the positive impact of 
articulation efforts and the good will of those 
behind them, Dougherty argues that they do 
not adequately bridge the gap between the com- 
munity college and four-year college sectors. He 
maintains that the community college student 
seeking the baccalaureate will always be at a dis- 
advantage because of "the community college's 
very structure and position within the higher 
education system" (Dougherty, 1994, p. 260). Be- 
cause community colleges and four-year colleges 
are separate entities, baccalaureate aspirants in 
the former will face the psychological difficul- 
ties of moving from one institutional culture to 
another, the bureaucratic hassles involved in the 
transfer process, and the tendency of "univer- 
sity officials and faculty to favor their courses 
over those offered by community colleges and 
thus to be reluctant to accept community col- 
lege credits" (Dougherty, 1994, p. 261). Institu- 
tional autonomy also limits curricular cohesion, 
Dougherty argues, making it difficult for com- 
munity colleges to prepare students adequately. 
Articulation, even if accompanied by regular 
communication between community college and 
four-year college faculty, "cannot substitute for 
the regular contact that occurs between teachers 
of upper-division and lower-division courses 



within a single institution . . ." (p. 262). 

Dougherty's reading of the evidence leads him 
to conclude that the cost of institutional autono- 
my is too great. The ultimate answer to transfer 
problems, he argues, lies not in articulation but 
in eliminating the structural divides that make 
articulation necessary in the first place. He ad- 
vises policy makers to reconsider Zwerling's 
(1976) recommendation that community colleges 
be transformed into four-year institutions. He 
concludes that this may be a viable option for 
larger community colleges; the smaller commu- 
nity colleges "should be brought under the aegis 
of state universities" and made branch campus- 
es of those institutions (Dougherty, 1994, p. 270). 

Dougherty recognizes that these recommenda- 
tions, which threaten the institutional identity 
of the community college, are no more likely to 
be welcomed than were Zwerling's (1976) criti- 
cisms. And indeed, one may question the effects 
of his structural solutions. For example, Prager 
(1993) offers evidence that "students [transfer- 
ring] from some community college programs 
within four-year contexts may have as much, if 
not more, difficulty ... as do students who be- 
gin at a community college and seek entry into 
a senior one" (p. 551). But Dougherty nonethe- 
less reminds us that articulation is unlikely to 
eliminate attrition in the transfer process. The 
fact that community college students, unlike 
their counterparts at four-year institutions, must 
transfer if they are to earn the baccalaureate 
surely places them at a disadvantage, at least in 
terms of the statistical probability of obtaining 
the bachelor's degree (Palmer, 1990). The criti- 
cal question is whether this endemic cost of the 
structure of higher education outweighs other 
benefits accrued through the establishment of 
an institution — the community college — that 
affords access to postsecondary education pre- 
cisely because of its separation from the more 
selective four-year college sector. 

The Disciplines 

If individual colleges are academic workplaces, 
it is the disciplines that tie those workplaces 
together. As Clark (1983) maintains, "higher 
education has its work organized in two 
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basic crisscrossing modes: by discipline and by 
institution, with disciplines cutting across the 
boundaries of the local enterprises and the in- 
stitutions, in turn, picking up subgroups of the 
disciplines and aggregating . . . [them] locally" 
(p. 6). The success of articulation, therefore, lies 
as much in the ability of colleges to strengthen 
these disciplinary ties as it does on the ability to 
negotiate transfer mechanisms between separate 
corporate entities. 

From the disciplinary perspective, articulation 
requires faculty from commimity colleges and 
four-year colleges to come to a meeting of the 
minds about expectations for student achieve- 
ment in their respective disciplines. One way 
of achieving this end is to involve deans and 
department heads (as well as transfer articula- 
tion officers) in the establishment of articulation 
agreements that recognize the varying academic 
requirements of different disciplinary programs. 
For example, department chairs at Montclair 
State College, in Montclair, NJ, reviewed cur- 
ricula at feeder community colleges in order to 
identify those courses that should be accepted 
for credit. This college-wide approach to articu- 
lation, which involved discussions with faculty 
and chairs at the community colleges, was un- 
dertaken in response to the fear that transfer 
bridges offered by institutional articulation 
agreements may be illusory if disciplinary requi- 
sites are not recognized. "It is entirely possible, 
for instance, for a mathematics course at a com- 
munity college to be equivalent to a correspond- 
ing mathematics course at a four-year institution 
and yet be unacceptable in fulfilling the desig- 
nated mathematics requirement of a particular 
program" (Weinman & Dutka, 1993, p. 39). 

A second approach lies in the attempts of dis- 
ciplinary organizations to develop articulation 
guidelines. For example, an articulation task 
force of the Illinois Speech and Theatre As- 
sociation met during the 1980s "to define the 
outcomes expected of the general education 
speech communication course required by most 
colleges and universities and, then, to define 
the appropriate content for the lower division 
courses in . . . various speech majors" (Illinois 
Board of Higher Education, 1992, p. 18). At the 
national level, the American Assembly of Col- 
legiate Schools of Business worked with the 



American Association of Community Colleges 
to issue a "Joint Statement on Transfer" provid- 
ing community colleges and four-year colleges 
with general guidance for the articulation of 
their business programs. Observing the incon- 
sistencies with which the different campuses of 
the California State University System accept 
business credits earned at community colleges, 
Friedlander (1993) hopes that the "Joint State- 
ment" will lead to more equitable treatment of 
community college transfer students who are 
majoring in business. 

A third approach rests less on agreements or 
guidelines per se than on projects that engage 
both community college and four-year college 
faculty in the joint development of curricula 
leading from entry into the community college 
to completion of the baccalaureate. As de- 
scribed by Palmer and Eaton (1991), articulation 
undertaken under this "academic approach" 
begins "at the point of course development so 
that curriculum content and performance ex- 
pectations are understood by both institutions" 
(p. 39). The ultimate goal is a blending of the 
community college and four-year college enter- 
prises, though from a disciplinary rather than a 
structural perspective: 

Eaculty collaboration is the key means 
whereby two- and four-year schools can 
rethink their respective roles in serving the 
transfer student. Through this collabora- 
tion, articulation discussions that tradition- 
ally focus on syllabi and credits evolve into 
substantive discussions about faculty expec- 
tations for students and about the academic 
tasks faculty expect students to perform. 
Articulation agreements can, in fact, be re- 
placed by educational partnerships that pro- 
vide students with curricular paths built on 
identified intellectual and skills competen- 
cies rather than on tentative lists of course 
equivalencies. (Palmer & Eaton, 1991, p. 39) 

The projects subsidized from 1989 through 1993 
by the National Center for Academic Achieve- 
ment and Transfer (NCAAT) illustrate initial 
attempts to implement the academic model of 
articulation at pairs of community colleges and 
four-year colleges. Eor example, the Houston 
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Community Colleges and the University of 
Houston formed faculty "curriculum teams" in 
the areas of English, mathematics, and history 
These teams met monthly "to develop [instruc- 
tional] goals ... to prepare instruction based 
on those goals, and to decide on classroom re- 
search techniques that could be used to assess 
their effectiveness" (Eaton, 1992, p. 36). In New 
York City, faculty from Hunter College and the 
Borough of Manhattan Community College 
(BMCC) worked together on the development 
of a two-semester mathematics sequence to be 
offered at both institutions for students major- 
ing in early childhood education (ECE). "Prior 
to the . . . project, the math course taken by ECE 
majors at BMCC did not correspond to the math 
course required ... at Hunter College" (Eaton, 
1992, p. 55). 

Eull implementation of the academic approach 
will require educators at both four-year and com- 
munity colleges to reconsider their disciplinary 
work. Eor example, interviews with some four- 
year college faculty participating in NCAAT 
projects reveal that reward structures emphasiz- 
ing research and publication discouraged pro- 
fessors (especially those without tenure) from 
investing their energies in curriculum develop- 
ment activities (Callan & Reeves, 1994). Until 
teaching and curriculum development are con- 
sidered legitimate scholarly contributions within 
disciplines, as suggested by Boyer (1990), this 
reluctance will be hard to overcome. 

As for the community college, a tradition of 
faculty detachment from disciplinary communi- 
ties will have to be questioned. The academic 
model of articulation runs counter to the long- 
held belief that ties to the discipline discourage 
attention to the institutional focus of the com- 
munity college: students and their development. 
The deprecation of disciplinary ties, a consis- 
tent theme in the writing of many junior and 
community college leaders (Palmer, 1992), has 
most recently been voiced by Baker, Roueche, 
and Gillett-Karam (1990), who assert that "a 
major challenge for the leadership of commu- 
nity colleges is to cause the faculty members to 
see themselves first as members of the college 
community and secondly as members of their 
specific professional community" (p. 291). This 
viewpoint obviously distances the community 



college from academe, perpetuates four-year col- 
lege skepticism of the community college enter- 
prise, and causes those working on articulation to 
fall back on interinstitutional agreements rather 
than on collegial work toward shared ends. 

The State 

Inefficiencies in articulation concern state policy 
makers, if only because the facilitation of student 
movement between the community college and 
four-year sectors is implied in the very structure 
of state higher education systems. Prom the state 
perspective, institutional prerogatives and disci- 
plinary nuances take a back seat to ease of student 
flow between colleges. Articulation rests on co- 
ordination and control, either through legislation, 
regulation, or cajolement. Its practitioners operate 
within the tension that is constantly present be- 
tween individual colleges, which often resent state 
"intrusion" (Tschechtelin, 1994, p. 109), and state 
agencies, which expect the individual college to 
"look and listen to a wider audience than itself . . . 
pay attention to state issues, and . . . take an active 
role in seeking solutions to state problems even 
when it results in changing the college agenda to 
some degree" (Tschechtelin, 1994, p. 113). 

States vary widely in terms of their approaches to 
articulation. But reviews of state-level articula- 
tion efforts (e.g.. Bender, 1990; California Post- 
secondary Education Commission, 1990; Cohen 
& Brawer, 1987; Kintzer & Wattenbarger, 1985; 
Knoell, 1990; Palmer, 1989) suggest that they fall 
into several categories. One must be reserved 
for statewide articulation agreements, such as 
those in Plorida and Illinois, which stipulate that 
students who earn the associate's degree or its 
equivalent may transfer to state universities as 
juniors without having to repeat lower-division 
general education requirements. Other state 
articulation initiatives include common course 
numbering schemes that apply to lower-division 
curricula at all state colleges and universities, 
state course equivalency guides, computer- 
ized data bases that track student movement 
throughout the different sectors of a state's high- 
er education system, and the funding of transfer 
centers or other special projects aimed at help- 
ing minority students transfer to four-year col- 
leges or universities. Some states also facilitate 
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communication between transfer coordinators 
at individual colleges or establish faculty task 
forces to oversee articulation within individual 
disciplines. 

More recently, some states have approached ar- 
ticulation from the curricular perspective, work- 
ing with community colleges and four-year col- 
leges to establish transferable general education 
or liberal arts modules that represent system- 
wide expectations for lower division achieve- 
ment. For example, Virginia's State Board for 
Community Colleges has joined the Virginia 
State Council of Higher Education in endors- 
ing a transfer module consisting of 35 semester 
hours of specified arts and sciences courses to 
be offered throughout the Virginia Community 
College System and accepted for credit by the 
state's four-year colleges (Virginia State Coun- 
cil of Higher Education and the Virginia State 
Department of Community Colleges, 1991). As 
another example, the Illinois Board of Higher 
Education (IBHE) has begun a statewide articu- 
lation initiative involving faculty from com- 
munity colleges and four-year colleges in the 
development of model lower-division curricula. 
The first product of the initiative, a transferable 
general education curriculum, was released for 
comment in 1993 and endorsed by the IBHE and 
the Illinois Community College Board in 1994 
(Illinois Board of Higher Education, 1994). It 
defines the purpose of general education, speci- 
fies a 37-41 semester-hour sequence of courses 
in five areas (communication, mathematics, 
humanities and fine arts, social and behavioral 
sciences, and physical and life sciences), and 
delineates the competencies students are to 
demonstrate in each. Over 100 community col- 
lege and four-year college faculty members from 
each of the five disciplinary areas represented in 
the model curriculum contributed to its devel- 
opment. 

The literature yields no studies of public satisfac- 
tion with these articulation measures, but a lin- 
gering impatience with perceived transfer prob- 
lems is evident in legislative actions that require, 
or at least urge, individual colleges or systems to 
take more urgent steps toward the development 
of interinstitutional articulation agreements. In 
Indiana legislators issued a resolution in 1989 
calling on "all state universities and [the] Indiana 



Vocational Technical College ... To enter into 
articulation agreements to facilitate the transfer 
of credits from courses successfully completed by 
students enrolled in Indiana Vocational Technical 
College's associate of science programs'" (Indiana 
State Commission for Higher Education, 1989, p. 
35). In California, a comprehensive review of the 
state's master plan for higher education during 
the 1980s led to the passage of more ambitious 
legislation. Senate Bill 507, which sought to guar- 
antee university openings for community college 
students who follow prescribed transfer curricula 
and which would have required the establish- 
ment of articulation agreements covering transfer 
between sectors of higher education generally 
and within individual disciplinary areas. The 
California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion (1990) notes, "Although the legislation was 
vetoed by the governor, citing concerns about 
fiscal consequences, the policy goals contained in 
it have widespread support, and the segments [of 
California's three-part higher education system] 
are expected to move forward to the extent they 
can to implement it" (p. 1). 

Additional legislative actions are summarized 
by Bender (1990), who maintains "that legisla- 
tures, reflecting public sentiment, are becoming 
increasingly intolerant of traditions, structures 
and attitudes of academe that place institution 
[sic] interest above the importance and worth 
of the student" (p. 19). This tension between 
the public and the higher education establish- 
ment, to the extent that it exists, implies a shift 
in the state's role in articulation, moving it from 
the regulatory to the political, from attempts to 
provide a statewide structure for articulation 
within systems of higher education (through 
articulation agreements or the coordination of 
faculty meetings) to attempts to reconceptualize 
the nature of those systems themselves. Bender 
argues, "The general public and their elected 
representatives perceive publicly sponsored 
or supported postsecondary institutions as a 
system of interdependent and complementary 
elements that fit together as a whole, not as dif- 
ferent competing elements. Education is viewed 
as a process, not as institutional forms or types" 

(p. 6). 

The ideals expressed here, which envision a seam- 
less continuum of educational opportunities, are 
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strikingly similar to the ideals of those who would 
weaken the institutional boundaries of academic 
work by merging institutions themselves or by 
exploiting and strengthening the disciplinary ties 
of faculty members. 

The Students 

The formal articulation structures established by 
states and individual institutions influence stu- 
dent behavior — but only to a point. Florida's 
statewide articulation policy, which is written 
into the state's education code, ties transfer 
to the associate's degree; students who have 
earned the community college credential may 
transfer to the state university system as juniors 
without being required to complete additional 
lower-division general education courses. But 
data collected during the late 1980s reveal that 
31% of the community college students who 
transfer to the state university system do so 
without earning the associate's degree (Belcher 
& Baldwin, 1991). In Illinois, a state with an 
"articulation compact" that also structures 
transfer around the associate's degree but that 
is not legally binding on universities, only 44% 
of community college students transferring to 
four-year colleges in the late 1980s earned the 
community college credential (Illinois Board of 
Higher Education, 1992). 

As long as the associate's degree is an option 
rather than a requirement for transfer, students 
will exert their own influence on articulation via 
the individual decisions they make as educa- 
tion consumers. Some of those decisions reflect 
a drive for efficiency. For example, in Virginia, 
some transfer students testifying before the Joint 
Committee on Transfer Students (1991) revealed 
that they transferred without the associate's 
degree because they "only wanted to stay at 
the community college long enough to be pre- 
pared for transferring and because they did not 
want to lose credits that would not transfer" (p. 
10). Transfer modules (discussed above) are in 
part a response to these concerns. The Virginia 
module is prefaced by the frank statement that 
institutional prescriptions have a limited ef- 
fect: "Although community colleges typically 
recommend that students complete the associate 
degree prior to transfer, many students choose 
to transfer before graduating" (Virginia State 



Council of Higher Education and the Virginia 
State Department of Community Colleges, 1991, 
p. 4). 

But other students transfer after amassing a 
considerable number of community college 
credits, often more than the number required for 
the associate's degree. A recent study of 15,278 
commimity college students transferring to 30 
public four-year institutions in 13 states deter- 
mined that the students fell into the following 
quartiles in terms of the number of community 
college credits (semester hours) earned prior 
to transfer: 1-49; 49-63; 63-73; and 72 or more. 
Despite the large proportion of students who 
had earned 60 or more semester hours, only 
37% came to the four-year college with the as- 
sociate's degree (Palmer, Ludwig, & Stapleton, 
1994). Here student decision making may be 
inefficient and based on poor information. But 
it may also reflect the unsure goals of students 
and their deliberate attempts to explore options 
before settling on a definite course of study. 

In the eyes of some, variability in the ways 
students use community colleges as a spring- 
board to baccalaureate-granting institutions is 
a healthy sign of responsiveness to the popula- 
tion's diverse educational needs. Knoell (1990) 
warns against the development of articulation 
policies that would force all community college 
students into a lockstep pattern, thereby pre- 
cluding the flexibility that may accommodate 
students who follow nontraditional academic 
paths. She fears that such rigidity may be an 
unwitting by-product of the growing legislative 
involvement in articulation. 

But the cost of this variability may lie in the 
skepticism of receiving four-year colleges. Be- 
cause community college students transfer at 
any point — with or without the associate's de- 
gree — the act of transfer itself does not signify 
that the student has met a specific standard of 
achievement. This makes it all the more difficult 
for receiving institutions to assess their educa- 
tional backgrounds (Palmer, 1990). While com- 
munity college educators complain of inconsis- 
tencies in the ways four-year colleges assess and 
accept the community colleges' credits earned 
by transfer students (e.g., Friedlander, 1993), the 
four-year colleges are themselves faced with a 
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variable product in the transfer students seeking 
admission. Absent the seamless curriculum en- 
visioned by those who would unite community 
colleges and four-year colleges via structural or 
disciplinary means, this variability will bedevil 
articulation programs. 

Conclusion 

By meeting the demand for access to higher ed- 
ucation through the creation of community col- 
leges rather than by loosening admissions stan- 
dards to universities themselves, policy makers 
in the post-World War II era tied educational 
opportunity to articulation between the commu- 
nity college and four-year college sectors. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that processes facilitat- 
ing this articulation receive considerable scruti- 
ny. This scrutiny, in turn, reveals articulation to 
be a multifaceted issue affected by institutional 
bureaucracies, disciplinary communities, state 
agencies, and students themselves. 

Problems in articulation may arise when one or 
more of these four stakeholders is ignored. Stu- 
dents may go their own way if interinstitutional 
or state articulation agreements specify transfer 
paths that, from the student perspective, ap- 
pear inefficient. Faculty at four-year institutions 
may impose additional burdens on transfer stu- 
dents (such as upper-division general education 
courses) if articulation structures do not consid- 
er the requisites in individual disciplines. States 
may become more directive if interinstitutional 
articulation efforts do not achieve the efficien- 
cies demanded of the public. Furthermore, the 
perceived needs and priorities of these stake- 
holders change over time. Legislative interest 
in articulation, for example, is a relatively recent 
phenomenon that reflects (among other issues) 
contemporary public concerns about the cost of 
higher education and the time it takes to earn a 
bachelor's degree. Different issues may drive 
articulation in the future. As Cohen and Brawer 
(1987) note, "the ground is continually shifting" 

(p. 168). 

An overriding issue, however, is whether invest- 
ment in articulation adequately helps students 
negotiate the divide between the community col- 
lege and four-year sectors of a tiered system of 
higher education. Many respond in the affirma- 



tive, notably Knoell (1990), who argues against 
state policies that would restrict institutional flex- 
ibility. Others, however, are less sure. Advocates 
of the academic articulation model (e.g., Eaton, 
1990) call for the reduction of institutional bound- 
aries when it comes to curriculum development. 
Dougherty (1994) calls for more drastic action 
and advocates the elimination of autonomous 
community colleges altogether. 

But future examinations of articulation may fo- 
cus less on the question, "Is articulation effective 
in facilitating student transfer?" and more on 
the question "Under what circumstances is ar- 
ticulation effective?" Most observers of articula- 
tion (including those cited in this chapter) write 
from a macro or system viewpoint, treating 
community colleges as a homogeneous entity to 
be linked with an equally homogeneous four- 
year college sector. This belies interinstitutional 
differences of the type uncovered by Turner's 
(1992) case study of three community colleges 
in California. Her study suggests that "informal 
networks [between community colleges and 
four-year colleges] appear to actually drive the 
transfer process" (p. 29) and that these networks 
are based on the community college's "trans- 
fer status." This "transfer status" varies from 
institution to institution and "is perpetuated 
not only by individual differences in student 
capability, but also by the historical relationships 
between community colleges and four-year col- 
leges and by the propensity of four-year colleges 
to respond more readily to community colleges 
with good transfer records than to those with 
low records" (p. 31). 

These and other factors undoubtedly account for 
the wide variations between the transfer rates 
of individual community colleges participat- 
ing in the Transfer Assembly Project (Cohen, 
1993). An understanding of the root causes of 
these variations will assist community college 
educators who would improve transfer oppor- 
tunities for students. Some of those causes may 
be situational and therefore out of the control of 
administrators. Location is an example; transfer 
will be easier for students at community col- 
leges that are near universities than for students 
at community colleges in remote locations. But 
others certainly stem from the educational pri- 
orities and decisions made by college leaders. 
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Though attention to articulation will always 
be necessary (short of a complete restructuring 
of the segmented system of higher education), 
study of how individual community colleges 
may enhance their capacity as collegiate institu- 
tions is a desired corollary The ways colleges 
work with first-time students may figure largely 
in this capacity, spelling the difference between 
an institution at which the student simply shows 
up for classes and the institution in which a stu- 
dent matriculates, learns, and enjoys learning. 

Articulation with the four-year sector will surely 
be strengthened to the extent that it is viewed as 
only one step in a series of institutional efforts 
undertaken from the point of entry to assure 
that students who begin baccalaureate studies 
at a community college enter into and involve 
themselves in a well defined program of colle- 
giate study 
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Building a Path: Orientation as the 
Critical Link to Student Success 

Les R Cook 



For new and entering students to become a suc- 
cess in college, orientation is a necessary begin- 
ning. The need for orientation programs at 
community colleges is indicated by the fact that 
populahons served are in a process of constant 
change. Long past are the days when orienta- 
tion programs could be designed to meet the 
needs of one specific population. If we are to 
provide programs that allow the student to 
make a smooth transition then we must address 
the diversity of populations we are serving. To- 
day, community colleges must accommodate 
students from a variety of socioeconomic back- 
grounds, those who are physically disadvan- 
taged, people of color or from different ethnic 
cultures, underprepared students, those right 
out of high school, and older adult learners. 

This chapter will look at orientation at commu- 
nity colleges, why it is important for entering 
students, and will consider the development 
and key components of successful programs. It 
will also provide ideas for orienting the often 
diverse population served. 

Why Orientation? 

The notion that orientation is critical to a stu- 
dent's success has sometimes been neglected at 



commimity colleges. Some community colleges 
have had orientation programs in existence for 
many years, and at others it is a fairly new prac- 
tice. 

There are numerous reasons why orientation 
is needed. The main purpose of orientation 
should be to assist the student in making a 
smooth transition and adjustment to collegiate 
life while at the same time breaking down some 
of the fears and anxieties that may exist. Al- 
though orientation is generally seen as advanta- 
geous for entering students, it may also benefit 
others. Titley (1985) identifies five groups that 
benefit from orientation programs: students, 
parents, faculty, staff, and the institution. Stu- 
dents gain new wisdom about themselves, and 
their anxiety may be reduced by establishing 
contact with peers, faculty, and staff. Parents 
and families may gain a clearer understanding 
of the role of the institution and their role in 
helping their student achieve educational suc- 
cess. Faculty benefit by having students that are 
better prepared to make the academic adjust- 
ment and are knowledgeable about programs, 
policies, and procedures. Orientation frees up 
student affairs staff so that they are available to 
provide more individualized assistance. The 
institution as a whole benefits by providing the 
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students with tools they can use to enhance their 
success, and by accommodating the needs of 
many in a large group in a timely and economi- 
cal manner. 

Although some perceive orientation programs 
to be much different at community colleges, 

I would argue that there are more similarities 
than differences when contrasting programs of- 
fered by community and four-year institutions. 
In assisting students in their transition, com- 
munity colleges, like four-year institutions, have 
many challenges. "Students of today, compared 
to those of yesteryear, are more diverse by age, 
race, socioeconomic class, culture, gender, aca- 
demic preparation, family support and stability, 
sexual orientation, mental and physical health, 
employment, financial support, enrollment sta- 
tus, time to graduate, and attitudes and values" 
(Upcraft, 1993, p. 7). 

Program Goals 

Smith and Brackin (1993) assert that before one 
goes about developing an orientation program, 
three basic questions should be asked: 

1. What is the nature and mission of the insti- 
tution? 

2. What is the mission of the orientation pro- 
gram? 

3. What orientation program content will ac- 
complish this mission? 

With these thoughts in mind it is evident that 
the implementation of a successful orientation 
program must include an orientation mission 
statement that is congruent with that of the 
institution. In developing a mission statement 
that declares the purpose of orientation at the 
institution, the Council for the Advancement of 
Standards suggests that "the mission of student 
orientation must be to provide for continuing 
services and assistance that will aid new stu- 
dents in their transition to the institution; expose 
new students to the broad educational oppor- 
tunities of the institution; and integrate new 
students into the life of the institution" (Council 
for the Advancement of Standards, 1988, p. 21). 



Once the mission of orientation has been ad- 
dressed then goals may be formulated. The 
fundamental goal of orientation programs is to 
ensure the success and adjustment of entering 
students. Every institution is unique in size, 
population of students served, and programs 
offered. Because of this uniqueness, the type of 
programs at each institution should be different 
and individualized. Upcraft and Farnsworth 
(1984), however, highlight four specific areas 
that orientation programs should address. First, 
the primary emphasis of orientation programs 
should be to assist students with their adjust- 
ment to the academic environment. Students 
at community colleges, whether they are fresh 
out of high school or returning adult learners, 
will have needs that are much different, and it is 
important that these academic requirements be 
addressed. 

Second, orientation programs and services 
should assist students with their personal ad- 
justment to the social environment (Upcraft 
& Farnsworth, 1984). Because the community 
college will have many different populations it 
is important that students are acquainted with 
all of the opportunities that exist for them on 
campus. From student activities to support ser- 
vices it is critical that students be familiar with 
programs designed to help them minimize their 
anxieties, lessen their stress, and increase their 
self-awareness. "From the initial point of con- 
tact with the student, the institution must ensure 
that the entering student is integrated into the 
social and academic communities of the institu- 
tion. Orientation programs can assist students 
in acquiring interpersonal and developmental 
skills to become socially adjusted citizens within 
the learning community" (Smith & Brackin, 

1993, p. 37). 

Third, orientation programs may provide par- 
ents and family members with educational 
information and services to increase awareness 
of possible changes the student may experience 
during the transition to the instituhon (Upcraft 
& Farnsworth, 1984). The role of family, friends, 
and "significant others" is critical to community 
college students. Because many of the students 
are employed at least half-time, have families, 
commute to campus, and have other obligations, 
the support they receive may lead to their suc- 
cess or failure. 
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Fourth, orientation programs and services 
should provide the institution with a better un- 
derstanding of its entering students (Upcraft 
& Farnsworth, 1984). Programs should allow 
opportunities for new students and faculty to 
discuss institutional expectations and percep- 
tions, as well as observations of the social and 
academic climate of the campus. 

"Orientation programs provide opportuni- 
ties for entering students to develop realistic 
academic and personal goals, to locate student 
support services and resources, to meet faculty 
and/ or peer mentors. In addition, orientation 
programs can assist families in understanding 
the student's intellectual and social transition to 
a new environment" (Smith & Brackin, 1993, p. 
37). Once the goals of the program have been 
decided upon, it is time to look at the actual de- 
velopment of programs. 

Program Development 

The first step, after the goals have been estab- 
lished, is to identify the population of students 
to be reached. One might begin by initiating a 
program for one specific population of students 
and then adding and expanding programs each 
year. Titley states: 

Overall we must look at new ways of achiev- 
ing traditional goals and additional ways of 
meeting new goals. We must be cognizant 
of changes in the milieu of higher education 
and in our student populations and keep 
abreast of political factors that affect orienta- 
tion. If we do not do all these things, we will 
not be able to sustain the positive growing 
impact of orientation on retention in recent 
decades, (p. 223) 

Community colleges are faced with demo- 
graphic challenges that are virtually nonexistent 
at four-year residential institutions. As student 
demographics change so should orientation pro- 
gramming: 

At one time, orientation was planned pri- 
marily with the traditionally-aged, full-time, 
residential undergraduate in mind. In recent 
years, however, the demographics on college 
campuses in the United States have changed. 



These changes, in turn, have altered orienta- 
tion programming. Fluctuating economic 
conditions, federally-funded student aid 
programs, the maturation of the baby-boom- 
ers, the change in gender-role expectations, 
the replacement of an industrial society with 
an information society, the G.I. Bill, the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, the Americans with Dis- 
abilities Act of 1990, and Section 504 of the 
1973 Rehabilitation Act have all had an im- 
pact on the numbers and types of students 
entering college. (Jacobs, 1993, p. 79) 

The second step is identification of resources 
available. These resources may be any number 
of things from staff to funding and should in- 
clude everything that contributes to the success 
of the program. On most community college 
campuses the person responsible for orienta- 
tion generally has many other responsibilities, 
and orientation is seen as just another duty or 
assigned task. According to Mullendore (1992), 
"The orientation director must be extremely pro- 
ficient in coordination, negotiation, supervision, 
and public relations in order to effectively mean- 
der through the institutional milieu and imple- 
ment a meaningful and successful program or 
series of programs" (p. 43). 

The orientation function on many campuses is 
highly dependent on paraprofessionals or stu- 
dent leaders. Although the use of peers is rec- 
ommended, it is often a difficult task to achieve 
on community college campuses due to the tran- 
sitory nature of students attending. "The stu- 
dent orientation staff must know the standards 
and values of the orientation program, and they 
must see those standards and values throughout 
the entire orientation experience" (Mullendore 
& Abraham, 1993, p. 70). 

The next resource issue that must be addressed 
is program funding. Costs associated with 
staff, publications, food, entertainment, and 
supplies must all be considered. The Council 
for the Advancement of Standards (1988) clear- 
ly articulates the demand for funding: "The 
student orientation program must have fund- 
ing that is sufficient to carry out its mission 
and to support the following, where applicable: 
staff salaries; purchase and maintenance of 
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office furnishings, supplies, materials, and 
equipment including current technology; 
phone and message costs; printing and media 
costs; institutional memberships in appropriate 
professional organizations; relevant subscrip- 
tions and necessary library resources; atten- 
dance at professional association meetings, con- 
ferences and workshops; and other professional 
development activities" (p. 24). 

The issue of funding is indeed critical to orien- 
tation programming. In order to combat prob- 
lems in funding, some institutions charge a fee 
to students attending orientation to cover the 
costs that the institution incurs. Others have 
been successful in getting funding for program 
development from other sources such as grants, 
corporate sponsors, advertising, fundraising and 
different service-oriented organizations within 
such as ROTC, student activities, or Greek orga- 
nizations. In institutions where funding is not 
a concern, most pay for the programs out of the 
annual inshtutional budget. 

Resources, whether dollars or staff, are vital. 

"In the current era of growing constraints on 
program funding in higher education, it is ap- 
parent that those programs that will be funded 
are (a) those that have engaged in planning and 
have integrated those plans into the institutional 
planning process, and (b) those that have devel- 
oped and implemented assessment strategies 
that successfully link program planning not only 
to program effectiveness, but also to outcomes, 
especially retention" (Mullendore & Abraham, 
1993, p. 70-71). 

The third step in program development is to 
examine what it is that will be addressed in the 
program. What issues will be included? What 
information is vital to the students' success? Are 
there other ways in which this information will 
be provided? These are all types of questions 
one should ask when looking at content issues. 

"Orientation programs tend to be seen either as 
the final step in the admissions process or the 
first step in the process of adjustment to the new 
environment into which students are moving. 

In fact, orientation may be viewed perhaps more 
accurately as a continuous process of personal. 



intellectual, and academic development" (Smith 
& Brackin, 1993, p. 37). For most involved in 
orientation, the content generally involves two 
areas — academic and personal development. 

The process of becoming oriented to academic 
life is seen as critical to student success. It is 
important that students grasp the importance 
of academics, that they are aware of the insti- 
tution's expectations of them, and that they 
realize that college will be much different from 
any other experience in which they have been 
a participant. For the entering student, interac- 
tion with a faculty or staff member may help the 
student feel more comfortable and at ease and 
may provide someone to turn to for assistance. 
Retention studies indicate that quality student 
interaction with individual teaching faculty and 
with peers is the most important interaction 
in student satisfaction (Pascarella & Terenzini, 
1978, 1991). 

Assisting entering students in development of 
strong academic skills and habits should become 
an immediate goal if such behaviors are not al- 
ready in existence. For most, the skills necessary 
for a successful college experience include profi- 
cient reading, test-taking strategies, note-taking, 
writing, and speaking and listening skills. In 
addition, students need to realize the value of 
faculty, professional, and peer advisors in class 
scheduling. Such information must play a sig- 
nificant role in the orientation program. 

Another of the most important factors in orien- 
tation is the social-personal development of stu- 
dents. For many entering students, orientation 
is the first place where they will have the op- 
portunity to interact with other students. This 
is vital to a student's persistence. As Pascarella 
and Terenzini (1991) state: 

In many ways orientation programs can be 
thought of as an institutionalized attempt at 
early student socialization that is analogous 
to the concept of anticipatory socialization. 
Anticipatory socialization, as developed by 
Merton, is a process or set of experiences 
through which individuals come to anticipate 
correctly the norms, values, and behavioral 
expectations they will encounter in a new 
social setting. If effective, anticipatory 
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socialization should facilitate one's integra- 
tion into the new setting. Thus, we might 
expect students exposed to orientation experi- 
ences to be more successful in becoming ini- 
tially integrated into an institution's academic 
and social systems than their counterparts not 
benefiting from these experiences. Higher 
levels of integration, in turn, should enhance 
persistence, (p. 403) 

Ways in which orientation programs address 
social development vary from institution to 
institution; in fact, some community colleges 
neglect to include opportunities for social devel- 
opment during orientation programs because 
of time constraints. A successful orientation 
program may introduce students to involvement 
opportunities, available support services, key 
administrators, student social life, and major 
and degree requirements, etc. Pascarella and 
Terenzini (1991) note: 

If these introductions define an orientation 
program, however, then once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunities to orient students to the in- 
stitution's intellectual and cultural life and 
values may be lost. Intentionally or not, 
institutional values are on display during 
orientation, and the program's activities 
send subtle but powerful messages to new 
students about what and who is valued (and 
not valued) on a campus, (p. 630) 

The time frame is the fourth element one must 
consider. At some colleges, the minute admis- 
sions representatives step foot in the high school 
is the starting point; at others orientation may 
not take place until a couple of weeks prior to 
classes starting. The mission of orientation will 
be a determinant of the time frame. 

In establishing a timeline for the program one 
should begin by looking at when the actual 
program will take place. In most situations six 
months would be ample time to organize the pro- 
gram. Program considerations that should be in- 
cluded early on include: reservation of facilities, 
keynote speakers and entertainment contacted, 
the development of a theme / logo, establishment 
of a budget, contacting possible sponsors and do- 
nors, and the implementation of a campus-wide 
orientation committee. The majority of the tasks 



associated with orientation are continuous and 
may be cumbersome if adequate time is not giv- 
en to each. A good orientation leader is one who 
pays a great deal of attention to detail. 

Components of Orientation 

Each community institution will have its own 
unique program for orienting students and con- 
necting them to the campus, yet each program 
should contain some common components. 
According to Coll and VonSeggern (1991), "Ef- 
fective precollege orientation programs provide 
students with: (a) descriptions of college pro- 
gram offerings; (b) the college's expectations for 
students; (c) information about assistance and 
services for examining interests, values, and 
abilities; (d) encouragement to establish work- 
ing relationships with faculty; (e) information 
about services that help with adjustment to col- 
lege; and (f) financial aid information." 

Generally, community college orientation pro- 
grams include but are not limited to assessment, 
advising, and registration. However, all three 
of these programs continue throughout the year 
and are not specific to orientation. 

Pre-Enrollment Assessment 

The process of assessment is often viewed very 
negatively from the students' point of view 
because it is normally required and includes 
recommended placement into courses. Pre- 
enrollment assessment is required at 71% of the 
public community colleges in the United States 
(Parnell, 1990). Students expect to take some 
type of placement tests at four-year institutions, 
but community colleges almost apologize for 
inconveniencing students. Portunately, that is 
changing as the importance of pre-enrollment 
assessment is more widely accepted. 

Advising 

Because of the wide diversity of academic back- 
grounds and personal priorities, advising each 
student is a new experience. The majority of 
advising at community colleges is done by aca- 
demic counselors or advisors, but many colleges 
today also use student peer assistants. At some 
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institutions, students must meet with an advisor 
before they are allowed to register for classes. 

At other institutions, advising may be done by 
faculty or administrators. Faculty and program 
administrators can be effective when used to 
advise within their academic disciplines, but ex- 
perience mixed results when they discuss course 
requirements or transfer information outside 
their field. Clearly, the most underutilized group 
of potential advisors are student peer assistants. 
When properly recruited, selected, trained, and 
supervised, they can produce excellent results. 

At some campuses, students are used in periph- 
eral activities such as campus tours. However, 
peer advisors may and should be used in more 
central activities, and may be the best asset at 
orientation programs (Mullendore & Abraham, 
1993). 

Registration 

Over the past two decades, registration has be- 
come a common and integral part of orientation. 
In some instances it is the incentive that gets the 
student to attend. With the advent of comput- 
ers and technology it has become a very user- 
friendly process. Common practice allows for 
telephone registration, mail registration, or reg- 
istration at off-campus sites. As colleges contin- 
ue to make registration easier for students, the 
challenge has been to provide adequate advising 
to keep up with rapidly developing technology. 

In addition to assessment, advising, and registra- 
tion, many other activities may be an integral part 
of the orientation program. Special interest ses- 
sions and campus tours may be included as part 
of the program. These sessions may enhance the 
worth of the program immensely and may include 
topics such as study techniques, financial aid and 
money management, career planning, transfer 
informahon, and campus issues such as date rape 
or substance abuse. Due to a lack of staff and time 
constraints, many community colleges ignore 
some of these very important issues. 

Model Programs 

It would be a disservice to the reader if some 
examples of successful orientation programs 
were not included in this chapter. A number of 



different institutions were contacted regarding 

the uniqueness of their programs and their pro- 
grams are described below: 

❖ The philosophy at Johnson County Commu- 
nity College, in Overland Park, KS, is that 
orientation should be delivered in a mul- 
tifaceted approach. Johnson County has a 
program that runs daily for eight weeks dur- 
ing the summer and allows students to ap- 
ply for admissions, take the assessment test, 
go on a campus tour, and register, all in the 
same day. In addition, programs specific to 
student athletes, international students, and 
adult learners are designed. Being flexible 
and responsive is the key to success. 

❖ Miami Dade Community College offers 
full-day half-day, and evening programs to 
meet the changing needs of their students. 
New students are invited to the campus dur- 
ing the spring and summer for orientation. 
They also have programs designed for in- 
ternational students, scholarship recipients, 
students with disabilities, and an informal 
abbreviated program for reentry students. 

In addition, all new students are required to 
register for a one-credit-hour freshman semi- 
nar course. 

❖ Orientation at William Rainey Harper Col- 
lege, in Palatine, IL is comprised of three 
segments. The first segment includes pre- 
enrollment assessment, information about 
policies and procedures, and issues of 
cultural diversity. The success tour is the 
second segment and is a small group orien- 
tation led by a paraprofessional who teaches 
the "ins and outs" of registration. During 
this segment of the program, students who 
are identified as "at risk" are provided a 
success contract which matches them with 

a mentor and enrolls them in Survival 101 
(a freshman seminar). The third segment 
is called "The Freshman Experience" and 
occurs the Sunday prior to school starting. 
This program is the culmination of orienta- 
tion and is a highly active energizing pro- 
gram that often includes "Playfair" activi- 
ties, a motivational speaker, and information 
about student organizations. Harper also 
provides a one-credit-hour freshman 
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seminar course that runs for eight weeks and 
carries general education credit. The programs 
offered at William Rainey Harper College 
make students feel they are a part of the com- 
munity, and that college is a process where 
they may receive individualized attention. 

The programs at Salt Lake Community 
College, in Salt Lake City, UT, are broad 
in nature to accommodate the demands of 
many populations. Incoming traditional-age 
freshmen attend an extensive one-day "Wel- 
come" program that includes information 
sessions, advising, registration, and a picnic 
with faculty and staff. The key to making 
this program a success has been in making 
it fun, worthwhile, and allowing students to 
get registered. In addition to this program, 
which began in the fall of 1994, students who 
have been identified as "at-risk" are invited 
to a one-week intensive orientation. The 
program, called "Brains of Steel," focuses on 
identifying academic weak spots, goal and 
values clarification, study skills, building 
community, campus resources, and estab- 
lishing a relationship with a mentor. Adult 
learners attend a "Fall Festival," similar to 
an old fashioned county fair, where they are 
provided an orientation to SLCC programs 
and services. Salt Lake Community College 
also provides programs for single parents, 
students with disabilities, international stu- 
dents, and parents. Students that do not 
attend one of the above programs are en- 
couraged to attend a "First-Step" orientation 
which is a one-and-a-half-hour to two-hour 
workshop providing information about re- 
sources, program requirements, and course 
scheduling. These workshops are held on a 
continuous basis approximately five to seven 
times a week. 

Muskegon (MI) Community College's pro- 
gram begins in the high school where stu- 
dents take the assessment test and then are 
provided a one half-hour abbreviated orien- 
tation. Once this process is complete, they 
are invited to campus where they will meet 
with counselors and complete their class 
scheduling. 



❖ At the Community College of Allegheny 
County, PA, students complete testing and 
registration first and then come back at a 
later time for advising. 

❖ Butte College in Oroville, CA, requires all 
new students to attend an orientation ses- 
sion. Those who do not, must attend an ori- 
entation session after school has begun. 

Conclusion 

The impact that orientation may have is signifi- 
cant. For part-time students and students enter- 
ing at different times throughout the year it is 
critical that institutions take a look at including 
programs designed for these populations. For 
employed students, requesting them to miss 
work to attend an orientation program may not 
be feasible. "Most will invest one day in taking 
care of business. Everything offered to these 
students in the way of orientation programming 
must have meaning and value. Older students 
are generally polite but have no time for games or 
boring speeches. They will quickly let you know 
that" (MuIIendore, 1992). Like the populations 
they serve, each program needs to be developed 
with consideration for the uniqueness and indi- 
vidual characteristics of each group. 

This sampling is by no means comprehensive 
but it should provide the reader with some 
idea of programs that have been recognized 
as being successful. There are many orienta- 
tion programs in existence, and all are unique 
in their own ways. Community colleges have 
adapted programs from four-year institutions 
and vice versa. The overriding consideration 
in developing programs is to do what works 
for your institution and continue to make mod- 
ifications and improvements. 

The Orientation Forecast 

Looking down the road one might ask: Where is 
orientation at community colleges headed? Will 
these types of programs survive? What new 
and unique ideas will be developed? What ef- 
fect has orientation had at community colleges? 
Since enrollments have continually increased 
for the last four decades little attention has been 
given to retention issues. However, during the 



last five years, retention has begun to be more 
important as federal and state funds are tied 
more closely to retention and graduation. Ori- 
entation is now recognized as an important step 
in student success. The enrolled student has 
made a commitment to the college, and a good 
orientation program will focus on strategies that 
will help students persist and reach their educa- 
tional goals. 

In analyzing trends at community colleges, the 
National Orientation Director's Association Data 
Bank (Sharer & Strumpf, 1993) was utilized. 

Six areas were looked at specifically: (a) faculty 
involvement in orientation, (b) freshman at- 
tendance in the program, (c) sessions for special 
populations, (d) time devoted to academic mat- 
ters, (e) time devoted to social matters, and (f) 
retention studies completed on attendees versus 
non-attendees. Of those institutions completing 
surveys, 31 had an increase in faculty involve- 
ment, 2 indicated a decrease, and 25 remained 
the same. Attendance had increased signifi- 
cantly at 34 institutions, decreased at 2, and re- 
mained the same at 22. The number of sessions 
designed for special populations remained the 
same at 37 community colleges, increased at 20, 
and decreased at 1. The amount of time devoted 
to academic matters increased at 21 institu- 
tions, decreased at 2, and remained the same at 
35. Time devoted to social issues remained the 
same at 35, decreased at 4, and increased at 19. 
The last area considered was the importance of 
retention. Retention based studies increased 
at 18 institutions, remained the same at 37, and 
decreased at 2. 

This data appears to validate the points being 
made throughout the chapter: Orientation at 
community colleges is unique to each school, 
and it is essential that you continue to adapt, 
modify, and redesign your program to meet 
new demands. The data from the NOD A Data 
Bank (Sharer & Strumpf, 1993) clearly indicate 
that there have been increases in each area stud- 
ied. More faculty are becoming involved in ori- 
entation, more students are attending, new ses- 
sions are being designed for special populations, 
more time is being spent on both academic and 
social issues, and community colleges are plac- 
ing greater emphasis on the importance of reten- 
tion. Are these passing trends? To the contrary. 



they are vital functions which are permanently 
changing the face of orientation. 

The populations that community colleges serve 
are changing, and the notion of orientation is one 
that should not be overlooked by these institu- 
tions. Every student comes to college down a 
different road and each has different ideas, per- 
ceptions, and expectations. Because of the many 
different types of students community colleges 
serve, it is even more critical that programs are 
designed to assure these students a smooth and 
successful transition. Orientation may be the 
link that helps to assure this success. 
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A Natural Marriage: 

The Extended Orientation Seminar 
and the Community College 

Joseph B. Cuseo <St Betsy O. Barefoot 



The Case for the Freshman Orientation 
Seminar in the Community College 

Despite the fact that two-year colleges were vir- 
tually nonexistent prior to the turn of the centu- 
ry (Medsker & Tillery, 1971), they now enroll the 
majority of today's first-year college students 
(ERIC Information Bulletin, 1991; Parnell, 1986). 
Moreover, the proportion of future first-year 
students who will begin their postsecondary 
experience at community colleges is expected to 
increase because of (a) economic factors — fresh- 
men are increasingly citing cost as a factor in 
their college choice (Astin, Green, & Korn, 1994) 
which makes the local community college an 
attractive low-cost alternative for the first two 
years of college, and (b) demographic factors — 
a growing proportion of the 18-24 year-olds in 
the American population will be comprised of 
individuals from underrepresented racial and 
ethnic groups, who are more likely than major- 
ity students to enter public two-year institutions 
(Freund, 1988). 

While community colleges assume increasing re- 
sponsibility for the education of new college stu- 
dents, there is a rapidly growing body of well- 
conducted research which supports the value 
of a "freshman," "first-year," or "new student" 



orientation seminar for promoting the success 
of first-year college students. In particular, ex- 
tended orientation seminars have been found to 
have significant impact on (a) retention through 
the critical first college year and return rate for 
the sophomore year, (b) persistence to degree or 
program completion, and (c) level of academic 
performance in college (Barefoot, 1993a; Cuseo, 
1991). The positive effects of such a seminar on 
student retention and academic achievement 
have been reported at both two-year and four- 
year institutions (Barefoot, 1993a) and for both 
academically well-prepared and at-risk students 
(Fidler, 1991; Wilkie & Kuckuck, 1989). 

Research further suggests that participation in 
a first-year extended orientation seminar has 
particularly dramatic effects on academically 
at-risk students, who are disproportionately 
represented in community colleges (Roueche & 
Roueche, 1993). Moreover, the proportion of at- 
risk students attending open-access institutions 
is expected to increase because more academi- 
cally qualified students, who might otherwise 
attend two-year institutions, are being siphoned 
off by four-year colleges that are beginning to 
relax their entry requirements to offset enroll- 
ment declines in the number of traditional-age 
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students (Cohen & Drawer, 1982; U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1987). Participation of at-risk 
students in the extended orientation seminar has 
been found to result in significant improvement 
in their retention rates (Strumpf & Hunt, 1993) 
and elevates their academic performance to lev- 
els that are comparable to students who enter 
college with more qualified admission character- 
istics (Fidler, 1991). 

After reviewing the research on the freshman 
seminar in their epochal synthesis of more than 
2500 studies on how college programs and ex- 
periences affect student development, Pascarella 
and Terenzini (1991) conclude, "The weight of 
the evidence suggests that a first-semester fresh- 
man seminar ... is positively linked with both 
freshman-year persistence and degree comple- 
tion. This positive link persists even when aca- 
demic aptitude and secondary school achieve- 
ment are taken into account" (pp. 419-420). 

The practical implications of this empirical rela- 
tionship between first-year seminar participation 
and increased student retention for community 
colleges is underscored by the fact that freshman- 
to-sophomore attrition at public two-year col- 
leges is appreciably higher than at all other types 
of higher educational institutions (American Col- 
lege Teshng Program, 1993). This is not surpris- 
ing because community colleges are open-access 
instituhons with high numbers of students who 
are at risk for attrition (e.g., academically under- 
prepared, part-time, and commuter students). 
However, even after these at-risk student char- 
acteristics are controlled for statistically, commu- 
nity colleges still evince significantly higher rates 
of student attrition than four-year institutions. 

As Ashn (1984) reports, "The most consistent 
finding — reported in almost every longitudinal 
study — is that the student's chances of dropping 
out are substantially greater at a two-year college 
than at a four-year college. The negative effects 
of attending a community college are observed 
even after the variables of entering student char- 
acteristics and lack of residence and work are 
considered" (p. 302). 

This finding suggests that student attrition 
at community colleges cannot be simply dis- 
missed as a "student problem" that is com- 
pletely beyond institutional control. Further 



empirical support for this conclusion is pro- 
vided by research indicating that the vast ma- 
jority of student attrition from college is vol- 
untary, i.e., most students do not "flunk out" 

— they "opt out." At community colleges, in 
particular, the ratio of voluntary withdrawals 
to academic dismissals has been found to be 
twice that of four-year institutions (Brigman & 
Stager, 1980). 

The confluence of all these findings suggests 
that community colleges may be able to decrease 
student attrition and increase graduation rates 
significantly by means of effective retention-pro- 
moting institutional practices or programs. One 
institutional practice with documented poten- 
tial for stemming the tide of student attrition at 
community colleges is the first-year orientation 
seminar (Barefoot, 1993a). Its retention-promot- 
ing potential for community colleges is high- 
lighted by the following recommendation made 
in a national report issued by the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges 
(AACJC), "We urge that community colleges 
give more attention to student retention. Every 
college should develop a comprehensive first 
year program with orientation for all full-time, 
part-time, and evening students" (Commission 
on the Future of Community Colleges, 1988, p. 
11 ). 

Moreover, there is empirical evidence that the 
first-year orientation seminar is a cost-effective 
program which reaps economic benefits for 
those institutions which adopt it. National sur- 
veys reveal that first-year seminars operate with 
minimal funds (Fidler & Fidler, 1991; Barefoot & 
Fidler, 1993). Moreover, revenues generated by 
course enrollment and by increases in student 
retention attributable to the seminar have been 
found to exceed its incurred costs (Ketkar & 
Bennett, 1989). 

It is probably safe to say that the first-year ori- 
entation course has been the most frequently 
researched and empirically well-documented 
course in the history of American higher edu- 
cation probably because its novelty and non- 
tradifional content have required the course to 
"prove" its value repeatedly. In contrast, few 
people have ever dreamed of subjecting 
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conventional courses and fields of study to such 
rigorous empirical investigation because they 
are supported by the perpetual force of academ- 
ic tradition and are protected by the political 
power of discipline-based departments. (There 
are neither Ph.D.s in first-year orientation nor 
academic departments of student success.) 

Further testimony to the value of the first-year 
seminar is the rising number of higher educa- 
tion institutions which have incorporated this 
course into the curriculum. Approximately 
two-thirds of all two-year and four-year colleges 
and universities offer some type of new student 
seminar, and the primary goal of almost 70% of 
these courses is providing students an extended 
orientation to the institution, to themselves as 
learners, to essential academic skills, and to the 
purpose of higher education (Barefoot & Fidler, 
1993). 

Though the primary purpose of the extended ori- 
entation seminar has been to facilitate students' 
transition to and success at college, with the ul- 
timate goal of increasing student retention and 
academic achievement, the course may also serve 
to realize a number of the following, all of which 
are consistent with the history and mission of the 
American community college: 

1. Providing students with education-for-life skills 
that contribute to lifelong learning and holistic 
development, i.e., comprehensive development of 
the "whole person" (cognitive, social, emotional, 
physical, ethical and vocational). This goal 

is very compatible with common themes 
found in the historical mission of commu- 
nity colleges: the development of the student 
as a person, rather than the mere acquisition 
of traditional academic knowledge (Tighe, 
1977). As stated in a report of the Commis- 
sion on the Future of Community Colleges 
(1988), "The community college, perhaps 
more than any other institution, is commit- 
ted to lifelong learning" (p. 4). 

2. Promoting curriculum development by: (a) 
introducing students to the liberal arts and the 
academic disciplines that comprise general educa- 
tion; (b) providing a common curricular experi- 
ence for all beginning students which can serve 
as a bridge to future courses and a vehicle for 



making meaningful connections between courses; 
and (c) ensuring that the curriculum is respon- 
sive to contemporary issues faced by college 
students. This curricular goal is particularly 
relevant to two-year institutions because 
one historical root of the community col- 
lege movement was a push from university 
presidents to rid their institutions of general 
education, ordinarily taught during the first 
two years of college (Dassance, 1986). In 
addition, more future students are expected 
to begin their higher educational experience 
at commimity colleges because of aforemen- 
tioned economic and demographic reasons. 
This means that two-year colleges will 
provide the general education experience for 
increasing numbers of college students. 

3. Stimulating faculty development via instructor- 
training programs for the first-year seminar 
which are designed to increase faculty awareness 
of (a) institutional mission and support pro- 
grams, (b) needs and characteristics of today's 
diverse learners, and (c) instructional strategies 
that promote effective student learning. These 
goals are consistent with the community 
colleges' historic focus on the learner and 
student-centered instruction (Cross, 1982; 
Doucette, 1993). 

4. Fostering institutional development by (a) 
enhancing enrollment management through 
improved retention, (b) promoting institutional 
effectiveness by increasing graduation rates, (c) 
reducing time taken for degree completion, (d) 
promoting effective utilization of college services 
and resources, and (e) and providing a vehicle 
for gathering entry data on students for later 
use in value-added assessment. This goal is 
congruent with community colleges' historic 
orientation toward and accountability to the 
public, which is now being magnified by 
increasing public demands for higher educa- 
tion accountability in all types of postsec- 
ondary institutions (Ewell & Bower, 1988; 
Marchese, 1991). 

5. Building campus community by connecting 
students to each other and to key student-support 
agents, and by forging partnerships between 
members of different divisions of the college that 
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are involved in the training for, and teaching 
of the first-year seminar. This goal matches 
the theme of a recent report issued by the 
AACJC on the future of American com- 
munity colleges, "Building Communities: A 
Vision for a New Century" (Commission on 
the Future of Community Colleges, 1988). 

The American community college has had (a) a 
history of expanding educational opportunity, 
rather than restricting it by admissions selectiv- 
ity; (b) a mission that focuses on student-centered 
teaching, rather than discipline-centered research; 
and (c) a commitment to institutional responsive- 
ness and innovation, rather than encumbrance 
by tradition (Dassance, 1986; Helfgot, 1986). This 
trio of community college characteristics should 
provide a fertile context for the birth and growth 
of an effective first-year seminar. 

Though no single institutional program or prac- 
tice can be as effective as a well coordinated, 
multifaceted, college-wide effort to promote stu- 
dent success, there is evidence that "single-facet 
action approaches" can have significant impact 
(Terming, Sauer, & Beal, 1980, p. 23). More than 
a circumscribed course or an educational band- 
aid, the first-year seminar represents a single- 
facet action approach with distinctive potential 
for promoting student success, and, when cou- 
pled with a substantive instructor-training pro- 
gram, it may be capable of promoting systemic 
institutional change. 

Course Content: Taxonomy of Topics 
and Related Objectives 

A review of proceedings from previous Fresh- 
man Year Experience Conferences, textbooks 
designed for freshman orientation courses, and 
recent surveys conducted by the National Re- 
source Center for The Freshman Year Experience, 
reveals that the following topics are most fre- 
quently addressed in first-year orientation semi- 
nars. This list is not meant to be an exhaustive 
review of all topics that have ever been covered 
under the rubric of freshman seminar; instead, it 
represents a synthesis and classification scheme 
that may be used as a heuristic for guiding deci- 
sions on the selection and prioritization of course 
content. A review of empirical research and 



scholarship supporting the value of the following 
course concepts for promoting college students' 
success is beyond the scope of this chapter, but 
may be found in Cuseo (1991). 

The College Experience, Its Meaning and Value 

One of the primary subgroups which comprise 
the diverse commimity college environment are 
students who are the first in their families to 
attend college or university. A first-year semi- 
nar may become a forum within which all new 
students, and first-generation students in par- 
ticular, can gain a clearer understanding of the 
value, purpose, and character of higher educa- 
tion. Any or all of the following subtopics can 
be included in this instructional unit: 

❖ Differences between high school and college. Dif- 
fering expectations concerning the amount 
of time to be committed to academic work 
and the quality of academic work produced; 
decoding or demystifying the terminology 
and jargon that is peculiar to higher educa- 
tion. 

❖ History and purpose of higher education. Ap- 
preciating the goals and positive outcomes 
of higher education; generating enthusiasm 
for higher education and interest in getting 
the most out of the college experience; real- 
izing the importance of active involvement 
and individual effort for colleges success. 

❖ History and mission of the college. Increasing 
students' knowledge of the institution's mis- 
sion, college policies, procedures, and cam- 
pus resources. 

❖ General education and liberal arts: their meaning 
and value. Relevance of general education 
for personal and professional success; un- 
derstanding the epistemological and meth- 
odological differences among the disciplines 
that comprise the liberal arts. 

❖ The curriculum. Course requirements (gener- 
al-education, pre-major, electives) and their 
rationale. 

❖ The co-curriculum. Value of campus and 
community involvement; student leader- 
ship; volunteerism. 
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❖ College services. Exposure to key student- 
support programs on campus; introduction 
to and effective use of the library, learning 
center, career center, and personal counsel- 
ing services. 

❖ College personnel. Exposure to key educa- 
tional and student-support agents on cam- 
pus; understanding professors' expectations 
and assumptions; making effective use of 
faculty office hours; assessing the teaching 
effectiveness of faculty in course evalua- 
tions; determining when and why academic 
advisors should be consulted; preparing for 
individual advisement sessions. 



Academic Skill Development: 

Learning How to Learn 

Eirst-year seminars in community college gen- 
erally include a substantial focus on basic and 
higher order academic skills (Barefoot & Eidler, 
1993) such as the following: 

❖ Lecture comprehension and note-taking 

❖ Reading comprehension and textbook-read- 
ing strategies 

❖ Study strategies 

❖ Learning styles 

❖ Information search and retrieval skills, pro- 
moting information literacy, and reducing 
library anxiety 

❖ Writing skills 

❖ Test-taking strategies 

❖ Memory improvement strategies 

❖ Critical thinking 

Academic and Career Planning 

Commitment to the goal of degree completion 
and to a possible future career or life plan is an 
essential characteristic of students who persist 
in college. Therefore, the first-year orientation 



seminar should help students begin this process 
through consideration of the following topics: 

❖ Connecting the college experience with future 
life plans 

❖ Exploring relationships between college ma- 
jors and careers 

❖ Eactors to consider when selecting a major 

❖ Strategies for effective career exploration and 
choice 

❖ Strategies for successful transfer to four-year 
colleges 

❖ Options for postgraduate education 

❖ Strategies for improving employment pros- 
pects after graduation. 

Life Management: Education-for-Life Skills 
and Holistic Development 

Depending upon the age, characteristics, and 
felt needs of entering community college stu- 
dents, any of the following topics could become 
an important component of the extended orien- 
tation seminar: 

❖ Self-knowledge/ awareness — self-assessment of 
interests and abilities 

❖ Self-concept and self-esteem — self-insight and 
strength recognition exercises 

❖ Self-efficacy — internal versus external locus- 
of-control 

❖ Values clarification — self-assessments of val- 
ues and their implications for life plans 

❖ Goal setting — establishing short-term and 
long-term goals 

❖ Motivation and self-discipline — strategies for 
breaking bad habits and developing produc- 
tive behavioral routines 

❖ Self-management — managing time, manag- 
ing stress, and managing money 
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❖ Wellness — fitness, sleep habits, nutrition, 
eating disorders, substance use / abuse, sexu- 
ally transmitted diseases 

❖ Interpersonal relationships — assertiveness, 
conflict resolution, appreciating diversity, 
friendship formation, intimacy, dating, sexu- 
al behavior 

What unifies all the foregoing topics and sub- 
topics is their student-centered focus. Argu- 
ably, the first-year orientation seminar may be 
unique in that it is the only course in the cur- 
riculum whose content derives from and origi- 
nates with the needs of college students rather 
than with an external corpus of knowledge that 
reflects the academic interests of discipline- 
based researchers and scholars. As one student 
anonymously wrote in an seminar evaluation, 
"This was the only course that was about me" 
(Cuseo, Williams, & Wu, 1990. p. 2). One 
freshman seminar instructor and researcher 
characterizes his students' reactions to the first- 
year seminar with the expression, "We have 
met the content and it is us" (Rice 1992). 

Another common theme that cuts across all 
course topics in the first-year seminar is an em- 
phasis on the development of highly transfer- 
rable skills and competencies. In contrast, tradi- 
tional college courses focus largely on the acqui- 
sition of a circumscribed and prescribed body of 
knowledge; any transferable skill development 
which happens to occur is usually tacit or inci- 
dental to discipline-specific content coverage. It 
may be argued that the seminar serves a "meta- 
curricular" function, transcending content and 
traversing disciplines by focusing on the devel- 
opment of learning strategies and life skills that 
have cross-disciplinary applicability. 

Furthermore, since the seminar is not tied to a 
tradition-bound and politically-guarded aca- 
demic discipline, it has the flexibility to adapt to 
emerging higher educational issues and contem- 
porary student needs. It is refreshing to see how 
readily the seminar has been able to incorporate 
contemporary issues such as diversity, values 
development, and volunteerism within its pre- 
existing curricular framework. Consistent with 
this contention are national survey results on the 



content and form of first-year seminars, which 
have led its principal investigators to adopt the 
term "flexible fixture" as a collective descriptor 
for capturing the sem-inar's adaptability and 
growing popularity (Barefoot, 1993b). 

Current Characteristics of First- Year Seminars 
at Community Colleges 

The National Resource Center for The Fresh- 
man Year Experience and Students in Transi- 
tion at the University of South Carolina main- 
tains a national database on the first-year semi- 
nar in American higher education. To that end, 
American colleges and universities have been 
surveyed in 1988, 1991, and, most recently, in 
the fall of 1994 to determine the nature and 
scope of first-year seminar programming. Data 
from the 1994 survey are reported below (Bare- 
foot & Fidler, 1996). 

Of the 1,010 survey responses to the 1994 Na- 
tional Survey of Freshman Seminar Programs, 
350 responses were from community colleges. 
Two himdred-twenty (60%) of the responding 
community colleges indicated that they offered 
a "first-year" or "new student" seminar (Bare- 
foot & Fidler, 1996; all data in this section of the 
chapter are from this source). 

The most frequently reported goals for first- 
year seminars at a community college are the 
enhancement of study skills (n = 113) and "sur- 
vival" skills (n = 52) in addition to providing 
students an introduction to campus resources (n 
= 40). The most common class size is between 
25 and 30 students (72%). 

At the community college, both faculty and 
student affairs professionals teach the first-year 
seminar, but student affairs professionals as- 
sume a far greater role in seminar instruction 
than is generally the case at four-year institu- 
tions. The involvement of student affairs divi- 
sions in seminar instruction is likely the result 
of the frequent, close contact between student 
affairs professionals (especially counselors) and 
new students. On a growing number of cam- 
puses, both two- and four-year, the seminar in- 
structor also serves as the academic advisor for 
seminar students. The 1994 data indicate that 
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31% of community college first-year seminars 
are linked with academic advising as compared 
to 20% in the 1991 survey 

The overwhelming majority (85%) of communi- 
ty college seminars carry academic credit which 
counts toward the degree. The most common 
credit amount is one semester or quarter hour 
(51%). Approximately 25% of reported seminars 
offer two semester/ three quarter hours, and 
25% offer three semester/ four quarter hours 
credit. Approximately 83% are graded by a let- 
ter grade; the remainder by pass/ fail or credit/ 
no credit grading. 

Only 26% of community college freshman sem- 
inars are required for all entering students. An 
additional 38% are required for some students, 
generally students who are designated "high- 
risk" in one or more categories. Elective semi- 
nars comprise 36% of the total number. 

Recommendations and Conclusions 

This chapter has offered a rationale for the de- 
velopment and implementation of a first-year 
extended orientation seminar for students 
who enter the American community college. 
This chapter also has provided data to indicate 
that such seminars are currently being offered 
by a significant number of community colleges. 

As educators who are directly involved with 
the administration and teaching of such cours- 
es, we are well aware of their value in assist- 
ing students of any age and level of ability in 
making a successful transition to the college 
environment. Therefore, we offer the following 
recommendations to community college educa- 
tors who are considering the implementation of 
a first-year seminar and who currently admin- 
ister or teach such a seminar: 

1. All community colleges should offer a 
first-year seminar which is intentionally 
designed to build a sense of campus com- 
munity (Boyer, 1987), to encourage student 
involvement in campus life (Astin, 1977a, 
1977b), and to facilitate the academic and 
social integration of new students (Tinto, 
1987). 



2. Because social and academic integration, 
the essential precursor to student retention, 
depends upon meaningful levels of student- 
student and student-faculty interaction (Tin- 
to, 1987), we would encourage community 
college educators to allocate three semester 
or four quarter hours credit for the seminar 
and to assure that such credit applies to the 
degree. Restricting a course to one semester 
hour (16 contact hours) severely restricts the 
quality and quantity of both course content 
and process. Designing a first-year seminar 
as a noncredit course assures its eventual de- 
mise because it is very likely to be perceived 
as lacking academic integrity and education- 
al value. 

3. Because community colleges are a micro- 
cosm of an increasingly diverse society, we 
encourage the consideration of seminar 
sections for students with special needs (i.e., 
adults, single parents, and honors students). 
We do not encourage the offering of special 
sections restricted to students of a certain 
race or ethnicity because it reduces opportu- 
nities for interracial and intercultural inter- 
action among first-year students. 

4. A first-year orientation seminar should be the 
outgrowth of traditional orientation activities 
so that there is some logical flow and integra- 
tion between these proactive programs. 

5. Class size in first-year seminars should be no 
more than 25 students (preferably 15 to 20) 
to assure substantive class interaction. 

6. First-year seminars should be taught by edu- 
cators who possess the baseline credentials to 
teach any other course at the college. These 
educators should undergo special training to 
prepare them for this unique, student-cen- 
tered instructional experience. 

7. Whatever outcomes are intended as a result 
of the first-year seminar, these outcomes 
should be evaluated and results of evaluation 
reported to all campus constituents. 

The first-year extended orientation seminar is a 

dynamic, evolving course type which has been 

meeting the needs of generations of new 
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students at American colleges and universities for 
over 100 years (Fitts & Swift, 1928), and a well- 
designed first-year seminar is a proven means 
to facilitate the academic and social success of 
students at all levels of ability. In addition, such 
a course should be a critical component of any 
instituhonal plan to enhance student retention. 
Finally, the offering of a first-year seminar by a 
community college is an indication of that institu- 
hon's willingness to accept a major share of the 
responsibility for new student success by taking a 
proactive step to insure that entering students are 
fully prepared to take advantage of all the total 
college experience has to offer. 
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The Politics of Creating and 
Maintaining a College 
Success Course 

DougCas A. Kenr^ 



In Chapter 1, Joseph Hankin and John Gardner 
wrote about a paradigm shift that affects The 
Freshman Year Experience concept. Paradigms, 
perspectives, unwritten rules, and assumptions 
which direct our thinking and consequently our 
behavior may be the engines of change, or as 
Barker (1990) suggests, may be a cause for pa- 
ralysis. 

Creating change in a complex organization is 
a lesson in politics that includes the process of 
examining existing paradigms, the creation of 
new paradigms, and the allocation of resources 
to support the paradigm shift. Maintaining the 
shift requires documentation to demonstrate 
that the new way of thinking is taking the orga- 
nization where it wants to go, and that contin- 
ued allocation of scarce resources is justified. 

Using the creation of a "College Success" 
course as a case history, it is possible to see 
the interaction of paradigms and politics. 
Westchester Community College began its Col- 
lege Success course in the fall of 1987 with three 
sections. Five years later 25 sections were of- 
fered. The course began with faculty and ad- 
ministrators coming together to ask questions of 
how higher education was doing business. We 
began to examine some paradigms. 



Historically, many professionals in higher edu- 
cation assumed that young people, particularly 
those right out of high school, came to college 
prepared to play to win in the college game. 
Even with the adoption of the "open door pol- 
icy," college decision makers clung to the idea 
that during the summer months their recent 
high school seniors went through some meta- 
morphosis that changed them from high school 
neophytes to able, ready college students aiming 
for success. Many assumed that these students 
left behind their bad habits, self-defeating belief 
systems, stresses, strains, and other unwanted 
baggage from 12 years in elementary, middle, 
and secondary schools. Even those decision 
makers in higher education who recognized that 
the transition may be difficult must have as- 
sumed that it would somehow take care of itself. 
Some of them were indifferent, using attrition 
figures as an indication they were maintaining 
standards. How else can we explain so many 
years without an organized academic experi- 
ence to ease the transition from high school 
to college? If it is possible to teach students 
calculus, accounting, biology, and an apprecia- 
tion for British literature, why can we not we 
teach them how to succeed in the college game? 
Helping students create their personal success 
would go a long way to facilitate the feelings of 
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"institutional fit" which Tinto (1987) argues are 
important for retention. 

The need to teach students how to be successful 
in college may be justified on the basis of many 
humanitarian arguments. However, what gets 
the attention of decision makers at the college 
level is "attrition," or "retention" if the positive 
approach is more desirable. Concerned faculty, 
administrators, and trustees take careful notice 
of retention statistics, particularly when enroll- 
ment is going down. Falling enrollment, loss of 
state aid and student tuition, and the elimina- 
hon of departments and faculty positions have 
the effect of forcing people to examine their 
paradigms. And so the economic climate in 
higher education has forced us to examine our 
paradigms and create new programs to meet the 
needs created by changing times. 

Steps In Creating Successful Programs 

For purposes of structure the following steps 
are offered in the process of creating and main- 
taining new student programs, and while these 
steps follow the Westchester Community Col- 
lege experience with the adoption of a credit- 
bearing "College Success" course, they have 
broader application to the creation and main- 
tenance of other new programs for first-year 
students: 

1. The first step in the politics of creating 
and maintaining new programs is to find a 
person (or persons), who is (are) motivated 
to question the contemporary wisdom. 
Frequently, the creation of need is the dis- 
closure that all is not well. Change comes 
from the desire to do better and belief that 
it is possible to do so. Ideally, an advocate 
must surface or be assigned. This advo- 
cate must be perceived by the faculty and 
administration as a reasonable person, must 
have persuasive skills, and must be tena- 
cious in the face of adversity. This advo- 
cate will initiate the process of questioning 
and will generate and guide energy toward 
the development of new approaches to 
opportunities disclosed by the questioning 
process. 



2. The advocate must ask, "What are we do- 
ing, why are we doing it, and can we do 
it better? Are our needs and the needs of 
those we serve being met by how we con- 
duct business? Are our existing attitudes, 
beliefs, and methods getting us where we 
want to go?" These questions are basic in 
the development of programs to enhance 
the education of first-year students (Upcraft 
& Gardner, 1989). 

3. The advocate may not function as a lone 
voice, and therefore must get others, both 
faculty and administrators, involved in the 
questioning and identification, design, and 
implementation of the new program. Com- 
mittees are a fact of life on any campus and 
may not be avoided. However, committee 
membership need not be haphazard, and 
the need for early creation of a committee 
consisting of supportive people, with power 
in their individual departments, is extremely 
important. Because such a new program 
must have academic committee approval, 
the advocate would be wise to form an ad 
hoc group that works with the academic 
committee to facilitate the approval process. 

4. Identify the source of power in the campus 
decision-making process and lobby. As- 
suming that the questions have been asked 
and answered and a new program has been 
sketched out to answer the need(s) identi- 
fied, it is important to get early commitment 
of support from wherever the power lies. 

The best program in the world, designed for 
the best reasons possible, is doomed unless 
the powers that be have signed on to the 
program. The program need not be a fin- 
ished product to gain early approval. Why 
spend a lot of time and effort presenting a 
finished program only to have it fail for lack 
of commitment, e.g. resource allocation? 
Early commitment by those with power to 
make decisions is essential. 

5. Seek student support. Assuming that the 
new program is in the best interest of the 
students, engage them, involve them in the 
development. They have good ideas and 
ask difficult questions; the outcomes will be 
enhanced by their suggestions and support. 
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A strong student endorsement will carry 
weight on the day the faculty vote to en- 
dorse or reject the new program. 

6. Identify those elements of the college com- 
munity that will gain from the new program. 
Self-interest is still a major motivator, and 
those who stand to win from the adoption 
of the new program should be clearly identi- 
fied and encouraged to endorse the program. 
These individuals will become allies in the 
process of gaining approval. Assuming the 
new program somehow increases the ten- 
dency for students to succeed, the program is 
in everyone's best interest. Because resource 
allocation will surely become an issue and 
assuming no new resources will be allocated 
to the college to fund the new program, small 
amounts taken from all departments may be 
an effective argument if all departments stand 
to gain. 

7. The new course will need to be housed in 
an academic department, to give it a home, 
and the interdisciplinary nature of the course 
should be stressed to ease acceptance by the 
academic community. As such, it may be 
taught by faculty in all departments once they 
have received training in the goals and phi- 
losophy of the course. In this way the course 
does not become part of the "turf" of any one 
department but will draw faculty from many 
departments. This is a major strength and 
will engender broad support of faculty during 
the process of creating and implementing the 
course. 

8. Because the new program will undoubtedly 
have to be approved by the faculty, usually 
through the vote of a governing body such as 
a faculty senate, supporters must be counted 
prior to the day of the vote. Three categories 
may be established: (a) those you can count 
on, (b) those who are undecided and want to 
be persuaded, (c) those who are against the 
new proposal. Because time and resources 
are limited, persuasive efforts should be 
directed at the middle group, those who must 
be convinced of the correctness of the new 
program. Do not waste time trying to con- 
vince the intransigent. Efforts to educate a 
closed mind usually are exercises in futility. 



9. An excellent tactic is a call for the new 
program to be started as a pilot program to 
be evaluated after a specific period. On the 
basis of the evaluation, the program may be 
reconsidered. If the program is valid, that is 
to say that it is doing what it is intended to 
do, there will be little trouble continuing it. 

If, upon evaluation, it is not doing what it is 
supposed to do, it should be eliminated. 

10. As a part of the proposal, determine pro- 
cedures to evaluate the program. Assess- 
ment, whether or not it is of a pilot program, 
should be built into the proposal. Not only 
will this disarm opposition, but it will keep 
program designers focused and will gener- 
ally enhance program credibility. 

11. In the creation of a college success course, 
the issue that will be most questioned by 
both friend and foe alike is that of content, 
or "academic integrity." This is fortuitous 
because course content is the major strength 
of a college success course and should be 
the issue upon which the question of course 
credit is decided. From a political per- 
spective, a focus on course content allows 
proponents to argue from a position of 
strength. 

12. The politics of course credit have been 
argued at every college which has initiated 
or considered a college success course. The 
institution says something about the value 
of a course when it assigns credit, and stu- 
dents are quick to recognize the message. If 
anyone doubts this, attempt to advise a stu- 
dent to take a remedial course that is non- 
credit. Most students reject such an idea. It 
is also relevant to note that faculty teaching 
noncredit courses are frequently paid less 
than for credit courses. Is this because non- 
credit courses are considered less worthy, 
or require less student or faculty prepara- 
tion? If so, is this the message we want to 
send to students and their parents when we 
recommend a course which should be taken 
seriously, attended regularly, and allocated 
time from a busy schedule to master a spe- 
cific body of knowledge? 
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The rationale for the adoption of a college suc- 
cess course rests on the premise that the quality 
of the first college year may be substantially 
improved by teaching students specific strate- 
gies that lead to success. These strategies are 
clearly defined in the literature on success 
developed by behavioral scientists and others 
interested in the subject of success. Content in 
a college success course comes from material 
gleaned from disciplines such as psychology, 
sociology, management, finance, engineering, 
statistics, philosophy, and the pure sciences. 
When this is pointed out to faculty members in 
those disciplines, more often than not, support 
for the course is forthcoming. 

The goal of the course itself-by its design and 
content-is the creation of an academically posi- 
tive environment that fosters learning and intel- 
lectual growth; course content and design must 
not be politicized according to the agenda of a 
particular department, program, or instructor. 
The following list of typical course material is 
not meant to be complete, but merely illustra- 
tive. It is content that could be covered in a 
three-credit semester course although some 
would consider the list very ambitious. The 
interdisciplinary nature of the course content 
becomes obvious when content and process are 
considered. 

Components of Successful Course 

To fit into the organization it is important for stu- 
dents to understand the structure of a complex 
organization, how they are expected to interact 
with that structure, services offered by the or- 
ganization, and the characteristics of students 
who have successfully negotiated the system. 
Outcomes, or what happens to graduates, pro- 
vide incentives for commitment when economic 
theory, such as supply and demand as it relates 
to employment, is considered. The relationship 
between education, employment, upward mobil- 
ity, credentials, and money come through loud 
and clear for most students. The message is that 
in our increasingly competitive world economy, 
people are playing in a new game of survival 
of the fittest; they need to understand how the 
game is played, know the incentives for suc- 
cessful play, and recognize the consequences of 
unsuccessful play. 



Game theory. Game theory is an important sub- 
ject because many athletes find their way to col- 
lege success courses, and they relate particularly 
well to the content of game theory, as do most 
students. Game theory, in simple terms, in- 
volves the following: 

1. There are many games available. Decide 
which one you want to play. 

2. Determine the costs and benefits of game 
play. 

3. Determine your level of commitment. This 
is usually a function of what the player has 
to win or lose. 

4. Determine the rules of the game, both writ- 
ten and unwritten. 

5. Determine how well equipped you are to 
play the game competitively. 

6. Make the decision to play or to walk away. 

If the decision is to play continue down the 
list. If the decision is not to play, find an- 
other game you may play successfully. 

7. Develop a game plan. 

8. Apply the written and unwritten rules to 
your behavior. 

9. Assess performance on a regular basis and 
modify game plan as necessary. Actively 
seek feedback on performance. 

10. Reconsider level of commitment and review 
incentives. 

11. Sharpen skills and seek help when neces- 
sary. Remember, coaches may help, but may 
not run the plays for you. 

12. Allow for luck, but don't count on it. 

Game theory may become a framework for the 
course. With this foundation, course content 
becomes logical, reasonable, and pertinent. 

Values clarification. It is important for students to 
determine why they have chosen to play in the 
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college game. Commitment to a course of action 
for a finite period of time will be a function of 
this kind of critical thinking (Vaughan, 1992). 

Assessment. In any game, participants should 
carefully and periodically review not only their 
play of the game, but also their possession of, or 
access to, skills and equipment that the experi- 
ence of others has shown is necessary for suc- 
cessful play of the game. Personal assessment, 
the appreciation of feedback, and willingness to 
change their thinking and behavior depending on 
outcomes are all essenhal components of success- 
ful game play. 

Management by objective (MBO). One of Peter 
Drucker's many contributions to management 
theory is a critical part of any college success 
course. MBO principles may be applied to per- 
sonal management and provide a vehicle to dem- 
onstrate the relationship between goals, planning, 
and payoff. Goals, a plan, measurable objectives, 
feedback, obstacle identification, and their inter- 
action are valuable course content when helping 
students increase their probability of success. 

Prediction of outcomes. How do you predict what 
has not yet occurred? Who would be interested in 
predicting the future? Can it be done? If so, with 
what precision can it be accomplished? Using the 
tools of statistics and probability, and gaining ap- 
preciation for control of variables, students be- 
come aware they really have the ability to predict 
their future. 

Management of scarce resources. Successful people 
and organizations recognize that time is a scarce 
resource and as such must be carefully managed. 
Identification of commitments, time allocation, 
and the return-versus-allocation ratio are essen- 
tial to success in many endeavors, particularly 
business, and the business of higher education. 

Need to achieve. Research demonstrates that 
people with a low need to achieve can learn to 
behave like those with a high need to achieve; 
and when they begin to exhibit those behavioral 
characteristics, they begin to achieve at a higher 
rate. A look at McClelland's work (1961) on this 
subject is beneficial for students interested in in- 
creasing their success potential. 



The role of control. Behavioral scientists have 
determined that the individual's belief that he 
or she has some degree of control over his or 
her life is a key ingredient in both physical and 
emotional health. Understanding theory re- 
garding locus of control (Rotter, 1966) helps the 
player take responsibility for his or her play of 
the game. 

Health and wellness. Substance abuse and ac- 
cidents are frequently related and are major 
threats to college students. The irresponsible 
use of alcohol to cope with the stresses of college 
are considered by many to be major causes for 
failure in the college game. Helping students 
begin to consider their relationship with alcohol 
and other drugs as well as learning effective 
ways to deal with stress must be a part of any 
college success class. The development and 
spread of AIDS has taken the threat of sexually 
transmitted diseases to a deadly level. Violence 
in our society, particularly among young people, 
is also a health threat that must be considered. 

Learning and memory theory. Learning and 
memory skills are keys to good grades, and 
good grades, for better or worse, are considered 
by many to be a highly significant measure of 
success in college. These skills are based upon 
learning theory which is supported by extensive 
research. The application of theory to practice 
in the area of reading, note taking, test taking, 
and related memory skills may help students 
increase their effectiveness, use of time, and po- 
tential for success in the college game. 

Communication and relationships. It is important 
for students to recognize the value of effective 
communication with fellow students and faculty 
because communication forms the basis of rela- 
tionships. Knowledge and application of com- 
munication theory can help students not only 
increase their communication skills, but assist 
them in developing effective relationships with 
other players in the college game, particularly 
faculty. 

Career development. Many students come to col- 
lege with no idea of career goals, nor even what 
a career is. Many come struggling with the 
question of what they will do for the rest of their 
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lives. A career development component in this 
course may help students consider the concept of 
a career as a developmental process, one essential 
step in becoming a thinking, productive human 
being. 

Critical thinking. Critical thinking is a popular 
subject in higher education. If we look at any 
definition of that subject, a college success course 
offers practical lessons in the process of critical 
thinking. It asks students to pose questions and 
seek answers, to identify issues in clear and con- 
crete terms, to examine evidence, to analyze as- 
sumptions and biases, to avoid emotional reason- 
ing, to avoid oversimplification, to consider alter- 
native explanations, and to tolerate uncertainty. 

As the previous topics are incorporated into the 
context of a college success course, course con- 
tent becomes a powerful argument and magnet 
for support as members of various disciplines 
see the value of their work in the course. In fact, 
the most enthusiastic supporters of the course 
are faculty in disciplines from which the content 
is derived. Course content solves the political 
problem of gaining strong support among col- 
leagues. While it is true that some academics 
believe their subject is the only one with integrity, 
most are reasonable and, when confronted with 
the kind of content cited above, will not only 
support the course, but frequently will want to 
teach it. 

The major issue in the debate over whether col- 
lege success courses are worthy of credit should 
center on course goals and content. The New 
York State Education Department's position on 
granting credit, in general, may be summarized 
this way: If the content of a course covers course 
material which is a fundamental part of the New 
York State High School Equivalency Examina- 
tion, it must be considered remedial/ devel- 
opmental and will not be approved for credit. 
Study skills courses are sometimes questioned, 
but are not by definition automatically judged 
unworthy of credit. Beyond these restrictions, 
the definition of what is worthy of credit, and 
how much credit, will be left to the discretion of 
the institution's faculty and administration. In 
that case credit should be based upon content, 
contact hours, and the amount of work required 
by students to accomplish course goals. 



The less credit offered, the less material can 
be covered and the less can be demanded of 
students. The material outlined above not only 
provides the political support necessary to cre- 
ate the course, but also dictates the allocation of 
credit. 

The previously numbered set of 12 steps for cre- 
ating a successful program cover the most diffi- 
cult part which is getting a new program up and 
running. Maintaining it will be easier, assuming 
it is accomplishing the goals which justified its 
initiation, and also assuming there has not been 
an institutional paradigm shift which leaves the 
program behind. 

As mentioned previously, a method to assess the 
program should be a part of the original propos- 
al. Erom a political perspective, the inclusion of 
an assessment method in the original proposal 
will disarm critics, and if the program is to be 
run as a pilot, an assessment method is essential 
when the program is to be reconsidered. An as- 
sessment method also serves the practical cause 
of requiring architects of the new program to 
set out clearly measurable goals and objectives. 
Maintaining the program to a large degree is a 
function of demonstrating that the program con- 
tinues to meet its goals. 

Maintenance of the program also requires that 
a body of support not only be established to get 
the program up and running, but to continue to 
support it in an environment when many claims 
on limited resources are being made. Programs 
which increase the probability of student success 
are relatively easy to maintain if they are effec- 
tive — back to the need for assessment. In terms 
of maintaining support for a college success 
course, the best advocates are the faculty who 
teach the course. They are most knowledgeable 
regarding course content, see that it is relevant, 
understand the content has integrity, and see 
student evaluations of the course. 

Summary 

The politics of creating and maintaining new 
student programs are both frustrating and chal- 
lenging. Creating credit-bearing college suc- 
cess courses has become easier over the years as 
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more colleges initiated them and conducted the 
research necessary to jushfy their creation and 
continuation (Barefoot & Fidler, 1996). The basic 
tasks in establishing new programs remain the 
same: 

1. Examine the paradigms which direct inshtu- 
tional business. 

2. Queshon the status quo and redefine needs. 

3. Design programs that meet needs and have 
measurable goals and objectives. 

4. Determine ways to assess effectiveness. 

5. Create a powerful argument for adoption. 

6. Work actively to generate support with insti- 
tutional decision makers. To "lobby" is not 
sinful. 

7. Clearly identify those who will benefit from 
the program and enlist their support. 

8. Create a base of support, not only during 
initiation, but as the program evolves. 

9. Use experts to further the cause as well as 
the experience of others. 

10. Recognize student performance with college 
credit. 

11. Use student input and opinion. 

12. Use results to keep the program high on the 
institutional priority list. 

13. Watch for institutional paradigm shifts. 
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Those Who Tempt Fate and Those 
Who Advise Them: Designing 
Strategies for Serving 
Underprepared Students 



Jofm E. Rouecfte & Suanne D. Rouecfie 



. . . I just let it happen. And I think now that fate is 
shaped half by expectation, half by inattention. 

— Amy Tan, The Joy Luck Club 

Increasing numbers of elementary and second- 
ary school districts have been grappling with 
many of the same difficult questions that have 
been facing institutions of higher education for 
several decades. When faced with mounting 
public questions, such as "Why are so many 
students dropping out?" and "Why are gradu- 
ates so poorly prepared for college or the work- 
place?" all levels of education are beginning to 
publicly discuss credible responses, as well as 
efforts to halt and reverse the current decline ex- 
acerbated by what many describe as a dramatic 
failure to reform our educational systems. Inter- 
estingly, one of the most heated issues in those 
discussions has been the appropriate terminol- 
ogy — how should educational institutions refer 
to those students whose academic and economic 
situations make them unlikely candidates for 
success in junior high, high school, or college? 

Recently, for example, in the capital of a large 
southwestern state, a city with multiple uni- 
versities and a community college, the public 



independent school district wrote letters to the 
parents of children who met at-risk criteria es- 
tablished by the district (e.g., excessive absentee- 
ism and poor grades) to warn them that if their 
children followed their established patterns of 
behavior, the consequences were potentially 
serious. These parents were told that their chil- 
dren had been identified as "at-risk" and were 
likely candidates for eventual dropout status or 
for major academic difficulty. The result was a 
virtual firestorm of parental protest, with claims 
that the district was assigning negative labels to 
their children. One parent, in an interview on 
the evening news, observed that she certainly 
did not understand why the district would have 
identified her child as at-risk, for the only prob- 
lem her child had was that "she didn't go to 
school as often as she should." This parent had 
obviously missed the point. 

Moreover, colleges have long wrestled with the 
titles for programs and courses that provide 
"preparatory," "remedial," or "developmental" 
instruction in basic skills in an attempt to escape 
the history or the baggage or the negative con- 
notations that are associated with such terms 
— more than 40 such terms exist in the current 
literature — and to put the best face or the most 
positive spin on the experiences that await the 
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student. In addition, many argue that spending 
good money on "bad students" is a questionable 
expenditure of shrinking funds and dwindling 
fund sources. 

While a strong argument may be made that la- 
bels are inherently unfair and unnecessary, the 
argument may be compared to fiddling while 
Rome burns — present situations demand that 
institutions identify students who need special 
attention before they disappear from educa- 
tional institutions, only to reappear on welfare 
rolls, in prisons, or in low-paying, unproductive 
jobs. Using terms that most clearly identify an 
array of conditions that threaten student suc- 
cess and thereby most clearly focus on potential 
improvements of those conditions appears to be 
an appropriate strategy. For example, in Between 
a Rock and a Hard Place: The At-Risk Student in 
the Open-Door College, a status report on college 
responses to at-risk students that includes a 
description of selected exemplary community 
college programs, we describe the at-risk student 
as one whose academic, social, and economic 
conditions — e.g., poor academic preparation 
and study skills, financial needs, family and job 
responsibilities, and poor self-esteem, among 
other characteristics — guarantee failure if there 
are no appropriate interventions (Roueche & 
Roueche, 1993). But had we focused solely on 
the students' academic histories and present 
performance levels and on institutional strate- 
gies for attending to those particular character- 
istics, we more likely would have applied the 
term underprepared. 

Clearly, no resolution to this argument about 
labeling will be reached in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, and more likely it should be set aside for 
another time when an easing of the present dif- 
ficult conditions allows such luxury. Rather, 
for the present, there should be a declaration 
and an agreement that labels be used for the 
sole purpose of designing efficient and effective 
strategies for improving the conditions that they 
describe and the chances for student academic 
success. Therefore, for purposes of this chap- 
ter, at-risk — which identifies a complex array 
of mitigating conditions — will be trimmed to 
a more manageable focus on (a) the academic 
conditions that describe and identify underpre- 
pared students whose low competency levels 



in the basic skills and limited experiences in 
the academic setting seriously undermine their 
chances for academic success; and (b) an array 
of strategies that have been found critical to the 
improvement of those chances. 

A Snapshot of Underprepared Students 

In 1991, the National Center for Education Sta- 
tistics reported that, in tests of mathematical 
progress, more than one-third of all students 
tested performed at levels below the lowest iden- 
tified level, and that more than 80% were func- 
tioning below their appropriate grade level in 
math (National Center for Educational Statistics, 
1991). And, in a recent survey of university 
professors from 13 nations and Hong Kong, 
no nation had a majority of respondents agree 
that undergraduates had adequate mathemat- 
ics skills, and only 15% of the U. S. professors 
agreed that students were adequately prepared, 
"the lowest of any nation" (Mooney, 1994, p. 
A35). Reports in current literature on literacy 
levels now commonly support the notion that 
the overwhelming majority of high school stu- 
dents are not presently required to demonstrate 
acceptable skills levels and that there are uncon- 
scionably few reading, writing, and problem- 
solving tasks required in our nation's schools. 
Moreover, in the aforementioned international 
survey, only 20% of U. S. professors agreed that 
undergraduates were adequately prepared in 
written and oral communication (Mooney, 1994, 
p. A35). Einally dropout rates continue to climb 
as national high school dropout data indicate 
that one of every four students will drop out of 
school prior to graduation; some reports indi- 
cate that one of every two students who begin 
the first grade in an urban area will not gradu- 
ate, with more than 50% of those students leav- 
ing before the seventh grade. 

A Collage of Successful Strategies 

The last 25 years of research have produced a 
collage of common elements of exemplary pro- 
grams for improving the academic performance 
of the underprepared student. Erom that de- 
cades-long perspective, combined with an up- 
dated report on successful program strategies, 
Roueche and Roueche (1993) concluded with 
recommendations of 14 institutional 
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policies and procedures; eight were designed 
to affect academic performance most directly. 
They, along with current examples from this and 
other recent studies, are included here. 

Pre-enrollment activities should include assessment 
testing and supplemental instruction. In addition 
to special recruitment activities that pique po- 
tential students' interest in going to college and, 
further, in special programs, colleges discover 
that early academic interventions reduce or 
eliminate the surprise that skill assessment tests 
and course requirements may create. Moreover, 
they may identify academic weaknesses early on 
and begin work to improve them prior to col- 
lege enrollment, often eliminating one or more 
semesters of required preparatory work. For 
example, in Florida, Miami-Dade Community 
College's Black Student Opportunity Program 
targets students early in their high school years, 
as early as the ninth grade, counseling them 
about appropriate courses and offering supple- 
mental instruction to achieve the required skill 
level competencies for college work. South 
Mountain Community College (AZ) urges 
students in its service area as young as sixth 
grade to identify themselves as potential SMCC 
students, and the college then monitors their 
courses and the grades they achieve for appro- 
priate college preparation and required courses, 
as well as allowing them to "bank" the tuition 
credits that they earn with good grades in their 
courses. These students may then "cash" their 
credits upon college enrollment, many having 
earned a sufficient number of credits to reduce 
significantly the cost of their college education. 

Orientation to the institution should be a required 
activity. Orientation to college is a critical en- 
tryway, a "leveling of the playing field" for stu- 
dents whose academic experiences are limited. 
Unfortunately, community colleges fall short of 
the standards set by the majority of four-year 
colleges and universities; many community col- 
leges have brief, voluntary orientation programs 
that do little to enculturate new students to the 
expectations and the demands of college life 
(Roueche, Baker, & Roueche, 1984). A number of 
community colleges have no formal orientation 
at all. However, many others have established 
mandatory orientation activities that acquaint 
new students with current and former 



experienced students, with faculty and admin- 
istrators, and with college policies and services. 
Some colleges plan their activities over several 
days or a full week; others keep the orientation 
experience alive during the entire first semester 
as students are required to enroll in semester- 
long courses that explore the questions students 
have and the demands they are experiencing 
over a period of sufficient length to give the 
abundance of new information time to "gel." 
Finally, colleges use these orientation activities 
and classes to create lasting mentor and tutor 
relationships between new and former students, 
between students and faculty. 

In California, students choosing to enter De 
Anza College's "A Starting Point" program 
must attend two separate orientation courses 
— one course is a one-unit, four-day 24-hour 
class with a focus on transfer-related and col- 
lege survival information. Santa Barbara City 
College's (CA) Transfer Achievement Program 
requires an initial orientation of its incoming 
students, continues with aggressive testing and 
course placement procedures, then maintains an 
up-to-date data bank of financial and academic 
support resources and available options. Santa 
Fe Community College (NM) begins its orienta- 
tion the moment a prospective student inquires 
about enrolling, providing a smooth transition 
to college and the skills necessary to succeed 
there. It requires two college success courses 
for all new, degree-seeking students. SFCC ob- 
serves that a "one-shot" approach to orientation 
does not provide the breadth and depth of sup- 
port and service that most new students — who, 
like the majority of students in American com- 
munity colleges, are first-generation learners — 
require. Lord Fairfax Community College (VA) 
provides a "keys to success" handbook for all 
entering students; furthermore, it acquaints its 
faculty and staff involved in mentoring and ori- 
entation with the latest information on advise- 
ment and intervention strategies. Suffolk Com- 
munity College (NY) requires incoming students 
to complete an initial orientation, followed by 
freshman seminar classes (required of all full- 
time students) designed to develop such aca- 
demic success skills as time management, note 
taking, reading, testing, and using resources. 
Adirondack Community College (NY) has de- 
veloped four freshman-year orientation options. 
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Two of these options are the Freshman Semi- 
nar required of first-time, full-time nontransfer 
students, which develops skill-building strate- 
gies and mentor-adviser relationships; and the 
College Survival Option, a course for students 
with weak academic background that, taken 
with entry-level courses, focuses on building 
academic self-confidence. The thrust of these 
college initiatives is to establish for students a 
foundation upon which the college community 
can help them build a strong social and academ- 
ic structure. 

Late registration should be abolished. If teach- 
ers begin teaching on the first day of class and 
students are engaged in learning from that time 
forward, then the first days, the first week of any 
academic term are the most important and criti- 
cal of the year. This is the time that students get 
involved with the course and the teacher and 
get excited about the content and the activities 
of the course. Yet, many colleges allow students 
to register late and enter classes after important 
introductory instruction, critical orientation, and 
socialization activities have occurred. Abolish- 
ing what many would consider a "tradition," 
however, continues to be a thorny issue for col- 
leges to confront; abolishing late registration 
sparks arguments that the financial repercus- 
sions are too costly. Many colleges may docu- 
ment that more than 25% of their total student 
body registers late each semester — a significant 
potential loss of revenue if those who register 
late will choose not to register in a more timely 
fashion. Others argue that there are too few 
data to support the notion that late registration 
affects student performance, that we do not yet 
know for sure that this variable is so critical to 
student success. Yet, faculty go on record fre- 
quently to urge administrators and registrars to 
stop creating a "mission impossible" for them 
and for the students by allowing late-registering 
students to walk into their classrooms one, two, 
or as late as three weeks into an academic term. 

It is important to note that the colleges that have 
chosen to reduce late registration days to one or 
two, and particularly those that have chosen to 
abolish late registration altogether, cite several 
reasons for changing their registration policy. 
Many note that they first considered abolishing 



late registration (a) when their attrition data be- 
gan to climb, many citing losses of 20-25%, and 
frequently higher, of their student body each 
term; (b) when they looked at dropout data, 
investigating potential links between times that 
students registered and began classes and when 
they dropped out (data generated for individual 
courses and programs); and (c) when they col- 
lected data regarding nonproductive grades (D, 
F, NC, W, and Incomplete) and determined the 
percentage of the students earning such grades 
who also had registered late. These investiga- 
tions gave them evidence with which to con- 
sider elements of cause and effect. Admittedly, 
poor performance and dropping out are not 
simple problems; reasons for both are complex. 
But analyzing similar data may help college ad- 
ministrators determine if the attrition and poor 
performance they witness might be positively 
affected in some way that they may effectively 
manage. For those colleges that choose not to 
abandon totally the notion of late registration, 
that period should be the week before classes 
begin and should end when the first class period 
commences. Students will enroll when the col- 
lege catalog and schedule of events indicate that 
they should. 

Seminole Community College in Florida recent- 
ly circulated data through its faculty teaching 
newsletter regarding its students who registered 
during the add-drop period, another period of 
late registration. After providing data over three 
terms about the range and percentage of grades 
earned by all students who registered late, the 
question was posed to the faculty: "A point of 
discussion for faculty and counselors — are the 
differences in percentages enough to warrant 
changes in the registration procedures?" While 
the answer is not decided at this date, it will be 
driven by an important question: What attrition 
and performance figures are we administering, 
teaching, and counseling professionals willing 
to accept? 

The colleges Roueche and Roueche (1993) fea- 
tured in Between a Rock and a Hard Place were not 
surveyed about late registration; however, it is 
clear from the majority of program descriptions 
that their students are involved with the college, 
program directors, and teachers long before the 
first day of classes. From their practices of early 
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selection and mandatory orientation, it is evi- 
dent that registration is conducted in a timely 
fashion and that late registration is not an ac- 
ceptable practice. Many other colleges, includ- 
ing Moraine Valley Community College in Illi- 
nois have data that document improved student 
performance and lowered attrition after ending 
the policy of late registration; other colleges, 
including Santa Fe Community College in New 
Mexico, and Cowley County Community Col- 
lege in Kansas, have more recently implemented 
this policy, a response to unacceptable levels of 
attrition and student performance. In each case, 
college personnel admitted they had wrestled 
with the initial questions about perceived finan- 
cial loss and potential effects on student perfor- 
mance. And in each, they agreed that evidence 
was mounting from numerous sources in sup- 
port of gathering appropriate data for sound 
decision making and implementing at least a 
nonbinding, trial test of the policy change. 

Basic skills assessment and placement should be 
mandatory. If results of basic skills assessment 
tests indicate unacceptable levels of develop- 
ment, colleges should place students earning 
these scores in appropriate preparatory courses. 
Many states, including Texas, Florida, and New 
Jersey, require entry-level assessment by law, 
followed by appropriate remedial/ developmen- 
tal instruction. Colleges in those states currently 
are documenting improved student persistence 
and achievement. Presently, more and more 
state legislatures are discussing and many are 
enacting legislation that will tie funding for their 
colleges to appropriate assessment and placement 
measures, measurable tests of effectiveness of 
basic skills courses, and acceptable student per- 
formance in the follow-on courses for which the 
basic skills courses serve a preparatory function. 

At Illinois Central College, participants in the 
QUEST program must agree to complete any re- 
medial work that their assessment scores indicate 
they need prior to enrolling in related college- 
level work. At Santa Fe Community College, all 
students, with a few exceptions, must take the 
Course Placement Evaluahon (CPE) to determine 
their skill levels and be placed in appropriate 
courses. The CPE establishes whether or not they 
have met prerequisites for the courses they wish 



to take; it is required of all students planning to 
enroll in any math, English, science, or business 
course; register for more than seven credit hours; 
or declare a degree or certificate objective. Mid- 
lands Technical College in South Carolina has 
implemented a Student Orientation for Success 
program, with an intervenhon system designed 
to advise, place, and counsel students from their 
first days on campus. Eurthermore, its high 
school assessment, placement, and entry ser- 
vices are reasons that "30% of all college-bound 
high school graduates in the greater Columbia 
area" seek enrollment at the college (Roueche & 
Roueche, 1994, p. 31). 

Community colleges trail universities in their 
commitment to entry-level assessment and 
placement. Universities have held tradition- 
ally to the notion that they have the right and 
responsibility to direct students to appropriate 
sources of support and to actively assist student 
selection of acceptable academic options. It is 
evident, however, that increasing numbers of 
entities outside of our colleges are bringing in- 
escapable pressure to bear on community and 
four-year colleges to become more serious about 
that commitment. 

Dual enrollment in basic skill and regular academic 
courses should be prohibited. One of the most 
successful program elements identified by the 
majority of exemplary programs was prohibit- 
ing students from taking courses in which they 
would be required to perform at skill compe- 
tency levels that they could not yet demonstrate. 
Eor example, Middlesex Community College in 
Massachusetts requires mandatory placement 
in reading, writing, and mathematics courses; 
and, moreover, it has established pre- and co- 
requisites for all college-level courses in which 
reading, writing, and math skills are required. 
The University of Toledo Community and Tech- 
nical College (ComTech) in Ohio requires both 
assessment and placement and has established a 
system by which the appropriateness of student 
preparation is monitored: All nondevelop-men- 
tal courses require a prerequisite course or waiver 
by test or transfer credit; nondevelop-mental 
math courses have specified math prerequisites; 
science courses have reading prerequisites; some 
science courses have both reading and math pre- 
requisites. 
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Rigorous placement in English, reading, and 
math courses is diluted significantly, if not 
rendered totally ineffective, by an institutional 
policy that allows dual enrollment in basic 
skills and regular academic courses. Basic skills 
courses that provide appropriate developmen- 
tal instruction are critical to student success in 
follow-on courses. A recent study conducted of 
competency-based developmental mathematics 
courses and entry-level mathematics courses at 
Austin Community College in Texas produced 
significant findings over a three-year period 
— involving 2,000 students — that have critical 
implications for enrollment practices: (a) stu- 
dent performance in the developmental course 
is a strong indicator of performance in the entry- 
level course, and (b) students successfully com- 
pleting the developmental course should enroll 
in the entry-level course as soon as possible, 
avoiding the "stop-out" phenomenon (Johnson, 
1993). Recommendations based upon the find- 
ings included the suggestions that colleges re- 
quire students to be continuously enrolled in se- 
quential program tracks until they have reached 
their objectives and that they not allow students 
to proceed along that track if their performance 
ceases to demonstrate mastery of the prerequi- 
site work. Moreover, the study concluded that 
the critical positive relationship between devel- 
opmental performance and college-level work 
was enhanced by competency-based remedia- 
tion — with grades based upon pre-agreed, de- 
partmentally established competencies. 

Agreed-upon prerequisites for entry-level col- 
lege courses, established by individual depart- 
ments, would provide some critical controls. 
These prerequisites and concomitant enforce- 
ment policies would assist faculty, in particular, 
and all students, ultimately, by significantly 
reducing an impossible diversity of skills in one 
classroom to a more manageable and teachable 
number. Finally, they would establish important 
interventions to prevent students from enrolling 
inappropriately and attempting tasks for which 
they are not adequately prepared — significant 
wastes of time and effort. 

Reduced academic loads should be strongly encour- 
aged of working students. It is now common 
knowledge that working students must take 
more time to earn an associate or a baccalaure- 



ate degree; associate degrees are likely to require 
three or four years of work, and baccalaureates 
five or six (Cage, 1992). More and more stu- 
dents are required to work, many as much as 25, 
30, or 40 hours per week. And, yet, while they 
must work to maintain a viable economic base 
for themselves or for families, they must be en- 
couraged to limit their numbers of credit hours. 
Many universities, even those whose entrance 
requirements include strong high school GPAs 
and exceptional achievement test scores, and 
who believe that their student populations are 
above average in ability to handle demand- 
ing coursework and extracurricular activities 
concurrently, require student reports of their 
employment hours and then approve a limit on 
credit hours, seeking to impose what they deem 
to be an appropriate balance of employment and 
educational responsibilities on the student's aca- 
demic tenure. 

Our various exemplary programs observed 
that counselors and mentors advised students 
about appropriate combinations of work and 
school and established monitoring systems 
whereby those combinations could be evalu- 
ated at appropriate intervals. For community 
college students whose academic preparation 
levels already place them in jeopardy, reducing 
their credit hour load is a humane and respon- 
sible instructional policy. 

Faculty mentors and peer tutors should supplement 
classroom instruction. Faculty mentors and peer 
supporters or tutors serve as a safety net for 
many first-generation learners; they should be 
volunteers to the effort, be trained for their du- 
ties, and be evaluated at appropriate intervals 
for their effectiveness. Illinois Central College's 
QUEST program provides an orientation for 
its students in mid- August, just before classes 
begin; during a full day's orientation, new stu- 
dents meet current students, former students, 
faculty and administrators in a series of informal 
socials and meetings designed to acquaint them 
with upcoming academic responsibilities and 
extracurricular activities. The activities continue 
throughout the semester in an effort to bond 
students to the institution and to their assigned 
mentors and tutors. Midland College in Texas 
has an established Survival Skills program for 
nursing students, which includes an 
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orientation that involves students' family mem- 
bers and introduces a big brother /big sister net- 
work between first- and second-year students. 

Triton College in Illinois has developed a Part- 
ners in Educahon mentoring project in which 
faculty and counselors are invited to apply as 
mentors; even more important, they are com- 
pensated for their time and effort "based on 
student retention rates and evidence of achieve- 
ment as measured by final GPA" (Roueche & 
Roueche, 1994, p. 33). Santa Barbara City Col- 
lege has established math support groups which 
encourage cooperative learning and strategy- 
swapping experiences between current and 
former selected students. And, in fact, at De 
Anza College, Middlesex Community College, 
and North Lake College, TX, programs identify 
student networks and facilitate the building of 
teaching and learning "communities" as suc- 
cessful features of programs for underprepared 
students. They refer to their networks as vehi- 
cles by which students may share their learning 
experiences, trade information about student 
"issues," and build important connections to 
others in the college. 

Problem-solving and literacy activities should be re- 
quired in all courses. Sadly, over the years, numer- 
ous widespread investigations of literacy devel- 
opment in community colleges have discovered 
that student success in preparatory courses is 
not always appreciated and rewarded elsewhere 
in those colleges — that is, the skills that have 
been developed and the competency levels 
that have been raised simply are not required 
in follow-on, entry-level courses in that same 
institution. All too often reading, writing, and 
problem-solving competencies are not required 
for successful completion of courses other than 
those identified as remedial or developmental. 

Of the colleges Roueche and Roueche (1993) fea- 
tured in Between a Rock and a Hard Place, perhaps 
Middlesex Community College most clearly 
demonstrates the efficacy of combining content 
and skills, via team teaching courses from three 
or more disciplines. In the freshman seminar, 
there is a strong emphasis on communication 
and interaction. Students submit journals each 
week to their instructors, writing on a variety of 



topics, and the instructors promptly write and 
return lengthy comments in response to the stu- 
dents' submissions. Individual writing projects 
and group projects require collaborative efforts in 
developing speaking and social skills. 

The criticisms that colleges have a lackluster in- 
terest in reading and writing requirements in the 
majority of their courses is not new. However, 
during the past ten years, some colleges have 
elected to respond and to act on this criticism on 
their own; others have been and will be respond- 
ing to the demands of outside sources, (e.g., their 
legislatures and community employers), that 
their graduates are literate and that their perfor- 
mance in the academic arena and in the work- 
place will prove them so. There is accelerated 
interest in required proof of performance — with 
state and national competency exams and college 
course prerequisites. Writing across the curricu- 
lum initiatives have produced various examples 
of increased literacy performance. For example, 
the Florida CLAST exam has identified, via 
student test scores, the colleges that have most 
successfully met the challenges of the increasing 
numbers of underprepared students. 

And because students can only develop literacy 
and thinking skills when they are engaged in 
activities that demand they demonstrate them, 
perhaps the days of objective testing as the pri- 
mary mode of evaluation of student achieve- 
ment are numbered. Students must be required 
to think more broadly and demonstrate that 
they can do so. The expanding and demanding 
workplace will hold significant opportunities 
only for those who can apply information from a 
variety of sources and formulate useful responses 
to new challenges. If students have never been 
taught how to perform either of those tasks, col- 
leges have abrogated one of their most serious 
responsibilihes — to develop a literate, informed 
citizenry. 

Conclusion 

The tangle of academic underpreparedness we 
have created by adhering to outdated attempts to 
understand this problem, such as cause and effect, 
owes its continuahon to educahon's willingness 
to look reality in the eye and deny it, and to its 
willingness to discuss problems endlessly without 
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taking real action. We must have the courage 
to look at this reality, but it will take more cour- 
age and determination to change it. We must 
say to the parents of public school youngsters 
that if, for example, your children continue to be 
frequently absent (the major criterion of at-risk 
status), chances are great that eventually they 
will be so far behind that the process of catching 
up will be overwhelming and potentially lead 
to dropping out and/ or severe academic under- 
preparedness. Furthermore, we must remind 
parents that they should require their children to 
behave in an acceptable manner — attend school 
regularly, for example — and we must have the 
courage to enter a potential minefield created by 
both educators' and parents' egocentric short- 
sightedness. 

And it will require courage and creativity of in- 
stitutions of higher education to accept the chal- 
lenges for which few of us were ever prepared. 
However, the examples of innovative practices 
that have been featured here, practices that re- 
flect courage and creativity and inform good 
practice, provide good evidence that these are 
practices that work. Good money may be put 
toward the improvement of learning for what 
many would prefer to call "bad students"; their 
failure is not a given. Yet as Amy Tan wrote in 
The Joy Luck Club (1989), we may create this fate 
when we expect little of them or of ourselves, 
have our minds made up, and do nothing to in- 
tervene. If we behave in such fashion in the face 
of ever-increasing numbers of underpre-pared 
students, then we shall surely create our fate — 
but it is a fate that our social and economic fu- 
ture cannot survive. 
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The Way It Used to Be: 
“New” Students and 
The Early Public Junior College 

RoBert P. Pederson 



To a remarkable degree, scholars concur on the 
broad outline of the public junior college's early 
history and of the place of the student in that 
history. As retold by Fields (1964) and Monroe 
(1972), this history is a simple and inspiring story 
of demo-cracy's triumph over the entrenched 
forces of social privilege. For these scholars, 
the junior college drew its force and direction 
from a fundamentally American desire "to at- 
tain a greater and greater degree of democracy 
in all our social arrangements" (Fields, 1964, p. 
19). As free and proximate, this history argues, 
the junior college effectively broke the control 
of America's elite classes upon higher education 
and, in the process, provided America's disad- 
vantaged youth with unprecedented access to 
higher education. Today's community college, 
with its deep commitment to provide a wide 
range of pedagogical and support services spe- 
cifically tailored to the needs of the "first genera- 
hon" freshman is, for these historians, simply 
the mature expression of the progressive spirit 
that informed and invigorated the early junior 
colleges of Kansas, California, Iowa and Texas. 

For the community college's modern-day ad- 
vocates, there is much that is comforting in this 
history. After all, it aligns the community col- 
lege with the most progressive and democratic 



sentiments of the American people. This history 
also answers the allegations of the so-called 
critics that the "true" purpose of the two-year 
college has been to divert lower class students 
from the university, inducing these vulnerable 
youth into occupations of little prestige and less 
opportunity (Karabel, 1972). But most impor- 
tantly, this history not only provides an impor- 
tant rhetorical prop to the "open door" policies 
now embraced by today's community college 
advocates, it also offers a rationale for the broad 
array of support services that community col- 
leges have made available to their new students 
in the name of the "open door." History itself, 
these advocates may argue, reveals that the ac- 
cessible and responsive two-year college has 
been a vital component in democracy's progress 
against inherited privilege. Any challenge to the 
policy of the open door, or to programs based on 
open door, may be denounced as elitist, directly 
threatening America's continued development 
as a progressive and democratic nation through 
the agency of the community college. 

As comforting and useful as we may find these 
assumptions, we are nonetheless periodically 
obligated to put them to the test, for assump- 
tions are all too often a mask for inadequate 
evidence and flawed logic. In the particular case 
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of the early public junior college, we should first 
examine the presumption that this institution 
was democratic in its purposes and character. 

At one level, we need to determine if the histori- 
cal record corroborates the popular opinion that 
the students who attended junior colleges before 
1930 were in fact "new." Simply put, was their 
academic preparation and social status inferior 
to the preparation and status of those who at- 
tended the elite colleges of the East or one of 
the great public universities of the mid and far 
west? At a second, and more important level, 
we must also determine if the governing boards 
of the early public junior colleges took specific 
steps to promote the access of "new" students. 
Did these boards relax traditional admissions 
requirements, lower the costs of attendance, or 
authorize programs and services responsive to 
the special needs of first generation freshmen? 

In short, was the early junior college, like to- 
day's community college, transformational in its 
purposes and effects, or did it only serve to con- 
firm the social inequalities of early 20th century 
America? 

Were Early Junior College Students "New"? 

Prevailing assumptions about the social composi- 
tion of America's colleges and universities before 
1930 are grounded in a simple dualism. At one 
pole, this dualism places something called the 
"traditional" student and the elite college. This 
student is assumed to have been a white male, 
born into a privileged family. He was likely 
prepared for college at Andover or Boys Latin 
and faced no real financial or academic obstacles 
before moving on to one of the Ivy League 
Schools, Michigan, or Berkeley. His needs were 
met by the typical residential college, where he 
concerned himself more with the doings of his 
fraternity and the football team than with his as- 
signments in history or biology (Hall, 1991). But 
then, he had no real need to earn more than the 
"gentlemanly" C, for his fortunate birth assured 
him of one day taking his rightful place as a cap- 
tain of industry, or possibly becoming a doctor 
or a lawyer. This traditional student benefited 
from a system of aristocratic academies, exclusive 
preparatory schools, and selective colleges orga- 
nized to preserve the existing social hierarchy by 
passing the status of privileged parents onto their 
children, and their children only. 



At the opposite pole, we also assume, was the 
typical junior college freshman. He, or she, dif- 
fered from students at Yale, Williams, and Mich- 
igan in all material respects. The junior college 
student was not only unable to afford the cost of 
a traditional college, he had been ill-prepared by 
an overtaxed public high school for the intellec- 
tual rigors of an exclusive college or university 
(Witt, 1994). Lor this student, the public junior 
colleges was at once a haven and an pathway to 
opportunity. It was a low-cost, proximate, and 
culturally sensitive alternative to the aristocratic 
schooling that catered to the children of privi- 
lege. The recent immigrant, the isolated rural 
youth, the impoverished and the academically 
marginal — all of America's underserved — 
found in the junior college "the means to redress 
the grievances brought about by the practices of 
elitist or meritocratic educational systems" (Gil- 
let-Karem, Roueche, & Roueche, 1991, p. 6). The 
junior college was an avenue to the university 
and the chance at a more fulfilling life. 

While a fixture of the community college litera- 
ture, does this dualism and its characterization 
of the public junior college student find support 
in the historical record? Lortunately, in forming 
an answer to this question, we have the benefit 
of a substantial body of contemporary research 
that examined what was known in the first de- 
cades of this century as the "economic selectiv- 
ity" of high schools and colleges. We may also 
turn to various local sources — school records, 
newspaper accounts and college histories — for 
additional insight into both the class origins and 
social values of early junior college students. 

At first glance, it would seem a reasonable pre- 
sumption that early public junior colleges were 
democratic in their social composition and, by 
extension, in their campus culture. After all, as 
Monroe observed, the "major historical root" of 
the junior college is to be found in the egalitar- 
ian public high school, and the junior college 
would seemingly continue the high schools' 
commitment to a free, comprehensive, and ac- 
cessible education (Monroe, 1972, p. 1, p. 10). 

But several studies completed between 1920 and 
1935 indicate that the public high school, much 
less its closely associated junior college, was es- 
pecially democratic in its social composition 
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(Frye, 1992). Many of these studies took their 
inspiration from George S. Counts' (1922) analy- 
sis of the social status of public high school 
students. As Counts found, and subsequent 
studies corroborated, the rapid growth in total 
high school enrollment after 1900 masked the 
fact that a disproportionately large percentage 
of this enrollment came from the families of 
the socially elite. At a time when only 20% of 
American families were headed by a proprietor, 
professional, or manager, slightly more than 
45% of high school students came from these 
elite families. At the same hme, while more 
than 75% of American families were headed by 
someone employed either as a farm worker or 
manual laborer, less than 32% of high school 
students came from these less affluent and pres- 
tigious families. 

Two years later, Leonard Koos (1924) expanded 
Counts' study to include a representative sam- 
ple of students enrolled in public and private 
junior colleges, state universities, and Harvard 
College. Koos' findings, reproduced below in 
Table 1, reflect Counts' original findings and 
demonstrate that the public junior colleges of 
this time were not only significantly more exclu- 
sive socially than public high schools, but that 
they were very nearly as selective as state imi- 
versities and colleges. Only at Harvard did a 



greater percentage of freshmen tend to come 
from higher status families, a result that even 
Koos admitted might reflect nothing more than 
regional differences in workforce composition. 

Admittedly, it does not follow necessarily that 
the elite social origins of the junior college 
students from this time would translate into a 
campus culture dominated by a climate of social 
exclusivity. After all, there is always the possi- 
bility that these young people elected to attend 
a junior college because they identified with its 
progressive spirit and egalitarian values, despite 
the privileged status of their parents. But the 
evidence, drawn from student annuals, various 
campus publications and local newspaper ac- 
counts, indicates that there was nothing at all 
egalitarian about the climate and culture of the 
typical junior college. Rather, what we encoun- 
ter is an institution organized around a tradi- 
tional curriculum, offering much the same extra- 
curriculum as the standard college, less the dor- 
mitory and secret societies, and whose students 
took great pride in their membership in this a 
small and select community. Those students 
who entered public junior colleges of the 1920s 
and 1930s were not Jacksonian Democrats. They 
saw themselves as set apart from, and above, the 
drab, pedestrian existence of their out-of-school 
peers. 



Table 1 

Percentage Distribution by Occupational Groups: Fathers of Selected High School and College Students 1921-1922 





High 

School 


Junior College 
(All Students) 


Junior College 
Sophomores 


College 
& University 


Harvard 

University 


Proprietors 


19.8% 


19.1% 


17.8% 


25.1% 


35.7% 


Professionals 


9.4 


14.0 


15.3 


20.8 


30.3 


Managers 


16.3 


16.3 


17.8 


7.8 


5.4 


Commercial 


9.5 


9.3 


9.6 


8.7 


8.6 


Clerical 


5.8 


3.8 


2.8 


3.5 


2.4 


Agricultural 


2.4 


14.2 


11.7 


22.5 


1.4 


Artisans 


4.2 


2.8 


3.2 


2.6 


0.3 


Laborers 


29.1 


15.6 


18.3 


7.1 


6.5 


Unknown 


3.3 


4.9 


3.6 


2.0 


9.4 
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The early junior college's culture of exclusiv- 
ity developed in two distinct phases, with the 
transition from the first to the second paralleling 
closely the pronounced growth in the number 
and average size of public junior colleges after 
1920. Before 1920, few junior colleges outside 
of Chicago and Detroit enrolled more than 50 
students, nor was their public support certain, as 
suggested by the frequency with which school 
districts chose to close them (Koos, 1924; Proctor, 
1927). The students who did attend these small 
and often quite marginal institutions appreciated 
their situation, describing themselves as a close- 
knit and insular band of academic pioneers, unit- 
ed by a deep commitment to rigorous study. In 
their annuals and campus newspapers, this first 
generation of junior college students frequently 
announced their scholarly diligence, their sense 
of isolation, and even their outright disdain for 
the festivity then widely associated with residen- 
tial college life. "There is no student organiza- 
tion," students at Placer Junior College asserted 
in 1916, "for the purpose of giving dances, feeds, 
and entertainments, which all goes to show we 
are here for work" (Placer Junior College, 1916, 
p. 58). Santa Rosa Junior College's Floyd Bailey, 
one of the college's first faculty members, noted 
much the same intense academic focus of those 
who came to his college before 1925. But he 
found nothing surprising in this sense of nar- 
row purposefulness. His students, after all, were 
"not only ambitious and enthusiastic but [the] 
scholastic leaders of their high school classes" 
(Bailey, 1958, p. 12). 

A cynic might suggest that such statements were 
calculated and self-serving, intended only to 
secure public support for what was a largely un- 
known and suspect schooling innovation. But 
it is more likely that such comments were the 
honest reflection of student and faculty attitudes 
at this time. In 1915, Placer Junior College's first 
principal, J. F. Engle, assured the community 
that the purpose of its junior college was not 
simply to replicate the schooling opportunities 
then available at the state university, but to ex- 
ceed the university in the rigor of its academic 
standards and practices {Auburn Herald, 1915). 
Not only did Placer's courses meet ten months 
out of the year (Berkeley's met for only nine), 
but Engle also added a mandatory logic course 
for his sophomore students, closely modeled 



on Charles Reiber's rigorous course at Berkeley. 
And Placer's students, we are assured, heartily 
endorsed these curricular innovations (Placer 
Junior College, 1916). 

By the mid-1920s, however, growing enroll- 
ments and a more secure place in the communi- 
ty made the junior college increasingly attractive 
to a new generation of students whose interests 
were not so narrowly academic as those of their 
predecessors. This second generation, benefit- 
ing in part from the greater autonomy and sta- 
bility that junior colleges had won from their 
sponsoring high schools through regional ac- 
creditation and from generally larger class sizes, 
seized the opportunity to create a student cul- 
ture that more closely imitated the student life 
of residential colleges and universities. No less 
elite in its social origins, and having chosen an 
institution whose future was no longer in ques- 
tion, this new generation of students were freed 
to institute an extracurric-ulum that featured 
the very "dances, feeds and entertainments" 
that the junior college's pioneering students had 
shunned in deference to community opinion. 

This new junior college student culture, built 
around athletics, literary clubs, drama societies 
and an active social life, was no less self-absorbed 
and self-indulgent than the student cultures found 
at Ann Arbor, Berkeley, or Madison. Team sports 
proved particularly popular on junior college cam- 
puses, despite the practical problems posed by the 
often great distances between rival junior colleges. 
Equally favored were student newspapers, drama 
societies, and even orchestras. And beyond these 
institutionally-sponsored clubs and associations, 
junior college students regularly organized elabo- 
rate social gatherings — our notion of a "party" 
does them no justice — chaperoned by college fac- 
ulty. While there is no evidence that any students 
were excluded from these activities for reasons of 
social inferiority, when one considers not only the 
choice of activities, but also the often considerable 
expense and leisure time attendant to participa- 
tion, it seems likely that any student from a poor 
or working class family was effectively precluded. 

We may learn something of the exclusivity of 
this student culture from the example of Kansas' 
Eort Scott Junior College. Established in 1919, the 
college was frequently highlighted in Eort Scott's 
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leading newspaper, the Tribune, and the activities 
of its students were regularly featured on the 
newspaper's society page. As we might expect, 
athletics came early to the college, with the first 
contests organized by students in 1922. But stu- 
dents were not initially interested in football or 
basketball, but in the far more prestigious sport 
of tennis (Sports news, 1922). Plays were also a 
regular feature of student life at Fort Scott from 
the first year, and the selection of productions 
(such as the well-received "Abu Sam of Old Ja- 
pan") reflected both fascination with the distant 
cosmopolitan world and the unconscious racial 
stereotyping that so often characterized the cul- 
turally isolated and insensitive elites of early 
20th century, small town America. 

But it was in their elaborate seasonal socials that 
Fort Scott's students most clearly revealed the 
socially exclusive character of their extracur- 
riculum. In 1922, the Tribune reported that both 
freshmen and sophomores had gathered at a 
student's country home for a Halloween gala 
(Junior college frolic, 1922). The affluence of 
these students is apparent in the details: "The 
house itself was large, being able to accommo- 
date more than 70 students; it had been elabo- 
rately made over in the manner of a haunted 
house. The guests arrived by car." In these 
details we also find evidence of the students' 
affluent tastes and that concern for propriety 
common to the upper middle classes during 
this era. The evening's most popular game was 
"Fox Hunt," and after bobbing for apples, the 
students concluded their festivities with group 
singing and refreshments of salted nuts and 
pumpkin pies. There is no hint of dancing or 
any other questionable behavior, and the entire 
evening was chaperoned by a faculty member 
and his wife. 

Did the Early Junior Colleges Encourage 
"New" Student Enrollment? 

Despite this evidence of the elite status of junior 
college students, some might still argue that the 
exclusivity of these colleges was unintended, an 
inadvertent consequence of the deeply rooted 
social and economic inequalities of the era. After 
all, it may be argued, these colleges could not 
compel the attendance of historically bypassed 
youth. The elite status of junior college students. 



then, was not the result of institutional policy, 
but of larger social forces over which the junior 
college had no effective control. 

This line of argument may be easily tested. If, 
as James Ratcliff has recently argued, "[fjrom as 
far back as 1914, the community college commit- 
ment to open admissions and access to higher 
education has been of paramount importance," 
we should expect that the school boards that 
governed these institutions adopted specific 
policies that would have lessened the barriers to 
access by "new" students (Ratcliff, 1994, p. 13). 
Among their options, these boards might have 
eliminated the traditional academic barriers to 
college admission, reduced the costs of atten- 
dance, or even instituted appropriate compensa- 
tory programs and services. 

With respect to entrance standards, public junior 
colleges overwhelmingly conformed to contem- 
porary practice, choosing to adopt essentially 
the same, strict entrance requirements imposed 
by the nation's most elite colleges. According to 
the College Blue Book, first published in 1923 as a 
"scientific" compilation of data on American col- 
leges and universities, the entrance requirements 
of America's most exclusive private colleges and 
public junior colleges were virtually identical 
(Hurt, 1923). In its 1928 edition, for example, the 
College Blue Book reported that an applicant to 
Yale was expected to present a high school diplo- 
ma and 15 units (or "points") of high school work 
distributed among the standard academic disci- 
plines — English, history, the physical and bio- 
logical sciences, and mathematics (Hurt, 1928). 
The applicant to Texarkana Junior College had 
to meet essentially the same requirements as did 
the applicant to Iowa's Burlington Junior College. 
But to enter Taft Junior College in California, a 
student had to offer 16 units of high school work, 
while to be admitted to Independence Junior Col- 
lege in Kansas, 17 academic units were required. 

Of course, these junior colleges were not com- 
pletely free in setting their entrance requirements. 
As a condition of both university recognition of 
their credits and regional accreditation, public 
junior colleges were only allowed to admit to full 
standing those students who met university 
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entrance standards. And compliance with these 
standards was closely monitored by annual uni- 
versity or association-sponsored inspections, as 
may be seen from the 1928 report prepared by a 
team from the University of Illinois' Committee 
on Higher Education Institutions following its 
visit to Iowa's Burlington Junior College (Junior 
College Committee on Admissions from Higher 
Institutions, 1929). In their report, the Illinois 
team noted that they examined the credentials 
of all 97 students then enrolled at Burlington; 

92, it seems, had satisfied the university's en- 
trance requirement of 14 high school emits, but 
3 students had completed only 13 units, while 
two had completed just 12. No sanctions were 
imposed by the university on Burlington for 
the five students enrolled with inadequate high 
school preparation, but the Illinois inspectors 
did remind Burlington that those applicants 
who were ineligible for regular admission to the 
university should not be admitted to the junior 
college, and that those applicants who failed to 
meet the university's standard were either to be 
privately tutored or to complete the appropriate 
high school work before entering upon a junior 
college course of study. 

As Whitney (1928) found, the scrutiny to which 
the qualifications of Burlington's students were 
subjected by the University of Illinois was com- 
monplace, and Burlington's latitude to circum- 
vent these standards was limited. The junior 
college that chose to admit as students those 
who did not meet conventional academic crite- 
ria placed its accreditation at risk, as Chicago's 
Crane Junior College learned in 1930. Late that 
year. Crane's accreditation was revoked follow- 
ing a campus inspection by the North Central 
Association. North Central's accreditors found, 
among other deficiencies, that the college had 
been offering remedial courses in English to stu- 
dents whose high school records did not qualify 
them for admission to the University of I llinois 
(Junior College Journal, 1931, p. 205). The college, 
faced with possible closure, took immediate 
steps to conform its admissions policies to those 
of the University of Illinois. Not only did Crane 
discontinue all of its precollege courses (with the 
exception of English A, which was also offered 
by the University of Illinois), it also eliminated 
"laxity" in its admissions testing and creden- 
tial review (Crane College Reinstated, p. 566). 



Crane's capitulation to North Central's demands 
was rapid and complete, and the school's ac- 
creditation was reinstated in June, 1931. 

But with the exception of Crane, public junior 
colleges did not adopt university-style admis- 
sions requirements to placate some superior 
authority. Repeatedly, junior colleges freely 
adopted entrance requirements that were more 
stringent than those set by their accreditors. As 
late as 1917, for example, Joliet Junior College 
not only required the standard 15 high school 
units for admission, but demanded as well that 
applicants come from the top third of their high 
school class (Brooks, 1917). And, in California, 
Ontario's Chaffey College not only stipulated 
that applicants to its class of 1923 present 15 
units, but that they also demonstrate "evidence 
of high moral character and earnestness of pur- 
pose" (Chaffey College, 1923, p. 7). 

The access of nontraditional students to the early 
public junior college was further limited by the 
barrier of tuition. With the exception of Califor- 
nia's jimior colleges, most early junior colleges 
routinely charged a substantial tuition. In some 
states, such as Oklahoma and Texas, tuition was 
a matter of local option, while in others, notably 
Iowa, it was required by state law. As reflected 
in a sample of charges reported in the 1928 edi- 
tion of The College Blue Book (see Table II), lo- 
cal junior colleges frequently charged a higher 
tuition than levied by their corresponding state 
university, greatly reducing any savings that 
a student might realize from attendance at a 
junior college. Indeed, in the case of Texas, the 
tuition charged by several jimior colleges very 
nearly equaled the tuition, room and board costs 
of attendance at the University of Texas. 

Of course, in the inflated economy of the 1990s, 
an annual tuition of $90 seems nominal. But even 
in the context of the relatively prosperous 1920s, 
a tuition of $90 or $100 — far less than actually 
charged by several junior colleges — likely rep- 
resented a significant barrier to student access. 
Scholarships were few, and a typical monthly 
income for a skilled worker was just $125, while 
the nation's large number of agricultural and in- 
dustrial workers earned substantially less (Histor- 
ical Statistics of the United States). The junior col- 
lege's national advocates were well aware that 
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Why, Then, Did Students Attend? 



tuition was the rule and not the exception, 
and that it had a detrimental impact upon ac- 
cess. Eells (1931), for example, found (and 
complained) that public junior colleges in only 
four states were entirely free of tuition for lo- 
cal residents: California, Arizona, Kansas, and 
North Carolina. But local school officials real- 
ized that a tuition-free junior college would 
almost certainly be opposed by local taxpayers, 
because most of their children would not even 
be eligible to attend. And it was to avoid such 
controversy that local school boards and school 
officials proved quite willing to compromise 
the principle of the "free public school." The 
principle of compromise was established early, 
in 1904, when Victor Hedgepeth, the super- 
intendent of the short-lived Goshen Junior 
College, vigorously defended his college's $30 
annual tuition on the grounds that the charge 
would "mature" students, even though he was 
also fully aware that Indiana state law did not 
allow for the levy (Hedgepeth, 1905, p. 20). 



Inherent to conventional notions of the egalitar- 
ian junior college is the assumption that its stu- 
dents enrolled out of necessity, being either too 
ill-prepared or too poor, or both, to go elsewhere. 
Yet this assumption seems untenable in the face 
of what we know of the academic preparation 
and social standing of the typical junior college 
student in the years before 1930. As a group, 
these students were every bit the intellectual and 
social equal of those who attended all but the 
most selective of the residential colleges and uni- 
versities. Nothing, it seems, precluded the young 
person who elected to enroll at Fort Scott or 
Burlington Junior College from attending a state 
university or private college. Why, then, did an 
increasing number of parents enroll their chil- 
dren in what were, at the time, new and untested 
institutions? And just as importantly, why did 
an increasing number of yoimg people comply 
with their parents' wishes? 



Table 2 

Tuition and Housing Charges Selected State Universities and Junior Colleges, 1928 





Tuition & Fees* 


Room & Board 


Arizona 


University of Arizona 


$30 


$295 


Phoenix Junior College 


$60 




Iowa 


University of Iowa 


$90 


$328 


Burlington Junior College 


$100 




Mason City Junior College 


$60 


$280 


Sheldon Junior College 


$105 




Waulkon Junior College 


$95 




Texas 


University of Texas 


$30 


$207 


Brownsville Junior College 


$152 




Hillsboro Junior College 


$105 




Paris Junior College 


$110 




South Park Junior College 


$145 


$225 


Temple Junior College 


$200 




Tyler Junior College 


$158 


$315 



*Resident Tuition 
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The parents of junior college students, it seems, 
were motivated by two, essentially personal 
considerations. First, in the years after the First 
World War, upper middle class parents came to 
realize that the increasing professionalization of 
American life threatened the privileged social 
status of their children. With the industrializa- 
tion and commercialization of the American 
economy after 1900, the nation increasingly 
surrendered the control of its schooling, its gov- 
ernment, its commerce, and its professions to 
"experts" — the holders of degrees, credentials 
and similar testimonials of competence (Levine, 
1986). As one newspaper editor reminded his 
readers in 1912, the "necessity of securing a 
thorough education is becoming more and more 
apparent, if anyone hopes to successfully cope 
with conditions in this world" (Post gradu- 
ate course, 1912, p. 1). The changing nature of 
American life was clearly seen by contempo- 
raries as directly threatening the social status 
of those middle class Americans who failed to 
acquire an advanced education. 

But for many of these parents, and especially 
those residing in small, isolated cities, inher- 
ent in their need to arrange for the advanced 
education of their children was a grave moral 
dilemma. To send their children away to col- 
lege, these parents felt, was to place their moral 
character at risk. A great many parents simply 
did not trust residential colleges and universi- 
ties to protect their immature children from the 
dangers of campus immorality and dissipa- 
tion. University presidents of the period were 
well aware of such doubts, and Harper (1900), 
for one, made a particular point of reassuring 
parents that his university would tolerate no 
threat to the moral and spiritual well-being of 
its young undergraduates. As Harper acknowl- 
edged in The Prospects of the Small College, "a 
great outcry" had been made against state uni- 
versities for their "anti-Christian" environment 
and the "evil and powerful" influences visited 
upon their youthful students. But he reassured 
parents that Chicago's students were no strang- 
ers to prayer, and that their regular participation 
in religious observances was encouraged by the 
university (p. 28). 

Proponents of the junior college were equally 
aware of this parental distrust and made 



reference to it in their arguments on behalf of the 
junior college. A. A. Gray was the first among a 
long line of junior college proponents to appeal 
to these fears when he asked, rhetorically, "Why 
send our boys and girls away from home to be 
taught what they could secure at home just as 
well as in a college or university amid much that 
is undesirable? (Gray, 1915, p. 92; Fresno Public 
Schools, 1916, p. 39; Charters, 1929, p. 605). 

And the public junior colleges themselves, in 
their regulation of student life, demonstrated a 
marked deference to the conservative sensibili- 
ties of parents. Well into the 1930s, it was not 
uncommon for junior colleges to assure parents 
that every propriety would be observed in the 
scheduling of classes and in the conduct of ex- 
tracurricular programs. In one of the first pub- 
lic announcements by Temple Junior College's 
president, parents were not only advised that 
the college would offer no classes after 7:00 p.m., 
but added assurances that women students 
would be placed in the earliest available course 
sections, so that they would not be required to 
attend at a "late hour" (Farrell, 1964, p. 23). In 
much the same spirit, Texarkana Junior College 
sought to forestall the development of student 
fraternities and sororities — notorious havens 
of dissipation — by requiring all applicants to 
pledge that they not participate in these morally 
suspect organizations (Texarkana School Board, 
1927). 

It was in the public junior college, then, that 
conservative, elite parents found a workable 
solution to their dilemma. A locally-governed 
junior college provided their children with an 
education comparable in all essential respects to 
one offered by a standard college and university, 
thereby ensuring their children's access to high 
status occupations. But even more importantly 
for these parents, the junior college was also a 
safe and reassuring alternative to the large and 
impersonal lecture halls, the unsupervised dor- 
mitories and the unregulated social life of resi- 
dential schools. 

But what of the students themselves? Did they 
also see the junior college as a reasonable alterna- 
tive to the university? From the evidence it ap- 
pears that such was, in fact, the case. One finds 
no indication in the record that those students 
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who enrolled in an early public junior college 
viewed their choice as a compromise, a decision 
that somehow forced them to limit their aspira- 
hons in deference to the desires of their parents. 
To the contrary, they saw the junior college as 
their gateway to personally rich and rewarding 
careers. One finds just this senhment in the wel- 
coming remarks offered by Fort Scott's sopho- 
mores to entering freshmen at the college's 1925 
convocahon: "Heartiest greetings and welcome 
to the J. C. family of the aspirants to higher learn- 
ing, culture and [the] development of profitable 
careers as well as for good citizenship and wor- 
thy lives" (Scribbler ju-co party, 1923). 

Nor were the hopes of these students misplaced. 
At least before 1940, the junior college served 
the career aspirations of its students quite ef- 
fectively. For those students who wished the 
baccalaureate, the strict system of institutional 
accreditahon then in place combined with the 
narrow scope of the junior college curriculum 
minimized transfer difficulties. Even more so, 
those students who wished to pursue profes- 
sional degrees in law or medicine found the 
junior college an ideal stepping stone. Through- 
out this period, neither law nor medical schools 
required the baccalaureate for admission, nor 
was demand for admission sufficient to necessi- 
tate great selectivity on the part of these schools. 
The junior college student with the appropriate 
10 or 15 credit hours could gain admission to 
most professional schools without any real diffi- 
culty. And lastly, for those students who wished 
to take up elementary school teaching, a great 
many junior colleges outside of California of- 
fered programs that culminated in the award of 
a teaching credential. Particularly in Missouri, 
elementary education programs were often 
the most popular choice of students, and they 
largely explain the relatively high representa- 
hon of women among all junior college students 
(Carpenter & Sala, 1940). 

But just as importantly, as we saw in the case of 
Fort Scott, the junior college also allowed stu- 
dents to replicate much of the campus culture 
found at the university. For those young people 
who shared the conservative values of their elite 
parents, the closed and closely monitored na- 
ture of the junior college's extracurriculum may 
well have been preferable, for it allowed a large 



degree of personal growth and exploration with- 
out the risks that come with unregulated per- 
sonal freedom. And, at the same time, the exclu- 
sive nature of this extracurriculum also served 
to reinforce the elite status of junior college stu- 
dents within their home communities. To lead 
a team to victory, to edit the school paper, or to 
star in a college play guaranteed the junior col- 
lege student in Fort Scott or Texarkana extensive 
and laudatory coverage in the local newspaper. 
For the student of this era, the choice of attend- 
ing a junior college was clearly no compromise, 
but an option which afforded benefits that were 
both real and attractive. 

Conclusions 

As conventionally portrayed, the early public 
junior college was "the people's college," in- 
spired and informed by a fundamentally egali- 
tarian ideology. It was the passageway through 
which new students first gained access to those 
life and career opportunities previously reserved 
for the children of privilege. And since the time 
of Fields (1964), it has also been assumed that 
the egalitarian junior college provided the ideo- 
logical foundation upon which would arise the 
modern and socially progressive community 
college. 

What the evidence shows, however, is that the 
early public junior college was elitist in its pur- 
poses, policies and culture. Students did not 
come to the junior college out of necessity nor 
in the hope of improving their social status. As 
a group, the junior college students of this era 
were blessed with the academic preparation 
and familial wealth and position that placed at- 
tendance at virtually any college or university 
within their reach. The public junior college 
was able to attract an increasing number of 
these students because it afforded their parents 
a safe alternative to the morally suspect univer- 
sity, while providing them with an education 
that not only fulfilled their career aspirations, 
but that allowed them to closely approximate 
the array of extracurricular activates and di- 
versions available to their peers at the nation's 
most traditional and elite college campuses. In 
retrospect, the egalitarian rhetoric of the junior 
college's early national proponents seems more 
a hopeful vision than an accurate description of 
this era's junior colleges. 
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These findings also prompt three observations. 
First, community college historians must reex- 
amine the assumption that early junior colleges 
and the modern community college are the al- 
pha and omega of some progressive evolution- 
ary process, and that they are united over the 
decades by a shared commitment to egalitarian 
principles. In fact, the former were small and 
exclusive institutions, marked by a campus 
culture shaped primarily by the conservative 
interests of elite parents and the equally elite 
career aspirations of their children. The latter 
are large and impersonal institutions, offering 
credits more than programs or degrees, and, 
with a student body consumed by jobs and 
families, largely devoid of a traditional extra- 
curriculum. 

Second, the early public junior college did offer 
its students a distinctive culture, and at least on 
the surface this culture appears to have been 
successful in supporting program completion 
and degree attainment. But we should not ro- 
manticize this student culture, recognizing that 
it largely reinforced the social status of its elite 
participants as it worked to isolate them from 
the pedestrian life of the larger community. 
Given its purposes, this culture seems ill-suited 
to the goal of promoting the academic achieve- 
ment of America's underserved youth. Those 
who wish to encourage such achievement in 
our present age should seek their models of 
exemplary practice elsewhere. 

Finally, in seeking some justification for the 
values of accessibility, comprehensiveness, and 
diversity, modern-day advocates of the com- 
munity college should no longer look to the 
early two-year college. Rather than relying 
upon a flawed history, these advocates might 
more profitably reexamine the writings of 
Walter Garms (1977) or Dorothy Knoell (1966), 
who grounded their justifications for policies of 
broad access and opportunity in an insightful 
analysis of the public good. The junior college 
was exclusive in its purposes and served the 
narrow interests and needs of parochial elites 
in much the same fashion as universities of 
the early 20th century served the interests and 
needs of the nation's cosmopolitan elites. 
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Persistence and the First-Year 
Experience at the Community College: 
Teaching New Students to 
Survive, Stay, and Thrive 

Vincent Tinto 



We have witnessed, over the last fifteen years, 
an explosion of interest in issues of student 
persistence in higher education. Researchers 
and policy makers alike have turned their at- 
tention to the dual tasks of pinpointing the 
causes of student attrition and identifying the 
types of institutional initiatives that enhance 
persistence. Though early research focused 
primarily on four-year institutions, it has 
increasingly turned to community colleges 
and the experiences of the many students 
who attend those institutions. That this is the 
case reflects not only the imbalance of past 
research but also the belated recognition of 
the importance of community colleges to the 
growth of higher education generally. Enroll- 
ments in community colleges now constitute 
over half of all new enrollments in higher 
education, and an increasing proportion of four- 
year college enrollments have their origins in 
community college enrollments (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, 1993). Indeed, in many four- 
year colleges, more than half of BA recipients 
in any one year are transfers from two-year col- 
leges. 

As attention has shifted to the experience of 
community college students and the task of 
enhancing their persistence, so too has it 



turned to the importance of the freshman year 
experience. In a manner that parallels the devel- 
opment of freshman year programs in the four- 
year sector, we are now witnessing a similar pat- 
tern of research and development of freshman 
year programs in two-year colleges. But here an 
important difference emerges. As contrasted to 
the many freshman year programs in the four- 
year sector which draw upon the efforts of stu- 
dent affairs staff and involve activities outside 
and supplemental to the classroom, freshman 
year programs in community colleges will, of 
necessity, be more clearly focused on the class- 
room and involve faculty as often as they do the 
staff of student affairs. Beyond the obvious fact 
that many community colleges may not have 
sufficient student affairs staff to run freshman 
year programs, most students attending those 
colleges are unlikely to spend additional time 
on campus outside their classrooms. If they are 
not reached via the classroom, it is unlikely that 
they will be reached at all. 

This chapter describes the theoretical and re- 
search findings on persistence among commu- 
nity college students that underlie these devel- 
opments. Specifically, this chapter details the 
evidence we have accumulated that pinpoints not 
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only the importance of the freshman year to per- 
sistence in community colleges, but also what 
we have learned as to the specific circumstances 
leading to attrition among community college 
students. In doing so, this chapter also identifies 
the issues that freshman year programs must ad- 
dress to enhance persistence among community 
college students and highlights the special impor- 
tance of the classroom to persistence in the first 
year. 

Before proceeding, however, it is necessary to 
point out that any discussion of community 
colleges and community college students per- 
taining to persistence will necessarily contain a 
number of generalizations that tend to oversim- 
plify the very complex picture of institutional 
and student behavior. Community colleges 
range from the urban to the rural, and serve stu- 
dents whose participation varies from irregular 
non-matriculated part-time attendance to quite 
regular full-hme attendance geared to specific 
degree or certificate outcomes. The specific 
roots of persistence will invariably reflect the 
unique situation faced by a particular college 
and the students it serves. Though generaliza- 
tions are sometimes necessary, they are but a 
beginning point for further institutional inquiry 
as to how they apply to their own setting. Nev- 
ertheless, because our judgments are based on 
an increasing wealth of research and policy re- 
ports on the experience of community college 
students, they can serve as a useful guide to 
the sorts of issues that all colleges will be likely 
to address on their own campuses. It is in this 
spirit that they are offered. 

The Sources of Attrition Among 
Community College Students 

The sources of attrition among community col- 
lege students are many (see Tinto, 1987, 1993). 
"Student leaving" from a community college 
takes a variety of forms and arises from a di- 
versity of sources, individual and institutional. 
Some are amenable to institutional action, others 
are less so. The variation in causes of leaving is, 
in a very real sense, as varied as the institutional 
settings from which it arises. Nevertheless, in 
the midst of this complexity we can identify a 
number of major sources of student attrition 
from community colleges. 



Academic Difficulty 

One of the most common sources of attrition 
is described by the term academic difficulty. 
Simply put, some students leave because they 
are unable or unwilling to meet the minimum 
academic standards of the college. They fre- 
quently leave because they are forced to leave 
or soon expect to be. 

That academic difficulty is a major source of 
attrition reflects the fact that large numbers of 
students who enter community colleges lack the 
basic academic skills required for college work 
(Roueche & Roueche, 1993). It is estimated that 
an average 40% of all entering community col- 
lege students require remedial education assis- 
tance in at least one area of basic competence, 
that is to say reading, writing, and mathematics 
(U.S. Department of Education, 1993). Colleges 
have, in turn, responded with a variety of devel- 
opmental education efforts from summer bridge 
programs, mandatory assessment and course 
placement at entry, to course-linked supplemen- 
tal instruction (Blanc, Debuhr, & Martin, 1983). 
These have focused not only on enhancing stu- 
dents' academic knowledge and skills, but also 
improving their study habits and time manage- 
ment skills. Lest we forget, some students And 
themselves in academic difficulty because they 
have not acquired the study and time manage- 
ment skills needed to succeed. 

But while the incidence of academic dismissal 
is high, and on some campuses now makes up 
a large proportion of all student leavers, most 
attrition arises voluntarily despite the mainte- 
nance of sufficient levels of grade performance. 
Most attrition results not from poor academic 
skills per se, but from a host of other events 
which mirror the character of individual goals 
and commitments, the availability of financial 
resources, and, most importantly, the nature of 
individual social and academic experiences in 
college after entry. Among this category of vol- 
untary leaving, there appear to be seven distinct 
causes of departure. These may be described by 
the following terms: adjustment, goals, uncer- 
tainty, finances, commitments, congruence, and 
isolation. 
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Adjustment 

Some attrition, primarily that which arises very 
early in the student's career, results from the 
person's inability to make the adjustment to the 
academic and social life of the college (Upcraft 
& Gardner, 1989). Even the most able or socially 
mature may experience problems in making the 
transition from high school or work to the de- 
mands of college. For most, these difficulties are 
transitory. For others, the transition may be quite 
difficult, severe enough to lead to early with- 
drawal from college, often in the first six weeks of 
the first semester. 

Some individuals enter college insufficiently 
prepared for the scale of the academic and social 
change required of them. Others come from 
backgrounds and / or situations which differ 
markedly from those of most people on campus 
(e.g., disadvantaged students and first-generation 
college students). The scope of the adjustments 
they are required to make often overwhelms 
them. Still others do not possess the coping skills 
which enable them to deal with new situations 
easily (Billson & Brooks-Terry, 1987; Fowe, 1989). 
As distinguished from persons who successfully 
make the transition to college, they appear unable 
to make positive steps toward problem resolu- 
tion. Without assistance, they leave not because 
they are unable to meet the demands of college, 
but because they have been unable to cope with 
the difficulties of making the transition to college. 
They leave without giving themselves a chance to 
succeed. 

For this reason, among others, colleges have 
turned to expanded orientation programs and 
freshman seminars to provide new students with 
the assistance they need to make the transition 
to college (Upcraft & Gardner, 1989). They have 
done so recognizing the fact that one of the most 
pressing needs of new students, especially first- 
generation college students, is for accurate and 
reliable information about the character of the 
college and the availability of assistance. 

Goals 

But not all early departures are the result of the 
inability of persons to adjust to college. Some 
reflect the character of individual goals and the 



extent of individual commitments to the goal of 
college completion. Not all persons enter col- 
lege with clearly held goals or with goals which 
are either coterminous with degree or certificate 
completion or compatible with the educational 
goals of the college into which first entry is 
made. 

Some individuals enter colleges with goals 
which are either more limited than or more ex- 
tensive than those of the college. Among the 
former, many persons enter colleges for quite 
limited purposes and intend to leave prior to 
degree completion. Rather than representing 
some failure of purpose, their departure reflects 
their having successfully completed their plans 
for study. Among the latter, students often enter 
community colleges with the unstated intention 
of leaving prior to degree completion in order 
to transfer to another college. Entry to one col- 
lege is seen as necessary temporary step toward 
eventual goal completion. 

Whatever the character of initial intentions, 
some students will alter their goals during the 
course of their college careers. For some this 
change reflects the natural process of maturation 
that occurs among maturing youth. For others 
it also mirrors the impact the college experience 
has on individual judgments and preferences. 

In either instance, change in individual goals 
may lead students to leave even when their col- 
lege experience has been quite satisfactory. 

Uncertainty 

All this assumes, of course, that students begin 
college with clearly defined goals. In fact this 
is not the case. Many, possibly even a major- 
ity of students begin their college careers with 
only the vaguest notions of why they have done 
so. That they have yet to clearly formulate their 
educational and career goals is in itself not a 
problem. Some degree of uncertainty is typical 
of most student careers. Difficulties arise, how- 
ever, when individual goals go unresolved over 
long periods of time. This is the case because 
lack of goal clarity serves to undermine the 
willingness of students to meet the demands of 
college life and increases the likelihood that in- 
dividuals will, when stressed, leave rather than 
persist. 
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We need to be reminded of the fact that most 
students, young and older, either enter college 
uncertain about their careers or change their 
minds, at least once, during the college years. 

It would be surprising were it otherwise. Here 
the need for effective advising is clear. All col- 
lege students, but certainly those who are uncer- 
tain about their majors and careers, need consis- 
tent and reliable advising (Creamer, 1980). But 
the sort of advising required of students who are 
uncertain is not the sort of advising most faculty 
are qualified to provide, namely developmental 
advising (Frost, 1991; Habley, 1981). That task 
is most commonly the domain of professionally 
trained advisors and counselors. 

Finances 

Not surprisingly, finances also play an impor- 
tant role in decisions to leave college. Many 
students, especially those from working-class 
and disadvantaged backgrounds and those 
who have family obligations, leave because 
they are unable to bear the full cost, direct and 
indirect, of going to college (Cabrera, Stampen, 
& Hansen, 1990; Nora, 1990). In addition, 
when attending, they are often forced to at- 
tend part-time and/ or work while in college 
because the aid is either insufficient or struc- 
tured to require large debt burden (i.e., loans 
versus grants). Though they receive financial 
assistance, the character of that aid may require 
them to take on additional responsibilities 
which detract from the likelihood of continued 
persistence. But colleges have sometimes over- 
estimated the importance of finances to college 
persistence because of the way in which insti- 
tutional researchers have used exit interviews 
and student surveys. Though leaving students 
typically rank finances, together with the ubiq- 
uitous category of "personal reasons," as the 
most important reason for leaving, follow-up 
interviews typically reveal that students often 
use the category of finances to describe their 
evaluation of the benefits of their experience 
relative to the costs of that experience. A stu- 
dent's decision to leave reflects not so much 
cost per se as it does the value of what the stu- 
dent receives for that cost. Not surprisingly 
students' notions of value are intimately tied to 
the quality of their academic and social experi- 
ences in the college. 



Commitments 

Financial considerations aside, the completion of 
a college degree requires a considerable amount 
of effort and therefore commitment to the goal 
of college completion. This is especially true for 
those individuals who have to balance a multi- 
plicity of demands on their time (e.g., family and 
work). Not all students possess that commit- 
ment. Their leaving, whether forced or volun- 
tary, mirrors more their unwillingness to expend 
the effort required to attain the goal of college 
completion than it does lack of ability to do so. 

But individual commitments to college may also 
be influenced by external commitments (e.g., 
family and work) which limit the person's abil- 
ity to meet the demands of college (Fox, 1986). 
Rather than leave because of lack of commitment, 
many persons are "pulled away" from college. 
They leave because they feel obliged to leave to 
attend to other, more pressing, obligations. Be- 
cause such obligations are frequently temporary 
in nature, so too is their withdrawal. It often 
leads not to permanent withdrawal but to tem- 
porary suspension of attendance or "stopout." 
Given the opportunity, such persons are more 
likely to return to college once external commit- 
ments are met. 

As in the case of goals, individual commitments 
also change during the course of the student ca- 
reer. And like goals, those changes will necessar- 
ily mirror the character of individual experiences 
in college after entry. In this regard, one of the 
clearest outcomes of research on student departure 
is the finding that individual experiences within col- 
lege after entry are more important to persistence 
and departure than what has gone on before entry 
(Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991; Tinto, 1987, 1993). 
Though personality attributes and prior experi- 
ence matter, they have less to do with departure 
than does the quality of individual academic 
and social experiences with faculty, staff, and 
other students. The impact of these experi- 
ences upon persistence may be described by two 
terms: congruence and isolation. 

Congruence 

Congruence is largely the outcome of the quality 
of interaction between the individual and other 
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members of the college. Congruence reflects the 
person's evaluation of the manner and degree 
to which the social and intellectual life of the 
college serves his or her interests and needs. 
Departure in this case frequently leads students 
to transfer to other colleges deemed more suited 
to their needs and interests. Here the terms mis- 
match and/ or irrelevancy are often used to de- 
scribe the ways in which students perceive their 
lack of congruence with the prevailing academic 
and social communities of the college. 

Another form of incongruence, one that should 
be of concern to all colleges, is that which arises 
when individuals find the intellectual demands 
of the college insufficiently stimulating. Some 
students leave, not because they are out of place 
or because the academic work is too difficult, 
but because they are bored. It is perhaps telling 
of the state of higher education that such indi- 
viduals are frequently more able and more con- 
cerned about the quality of education than is the 
average persister on campus. Not surprisingly, 
such leavers most frequently understand their 
actions, not as a form of failure, but as a positive 
step towards goal fulfillment. They see the col- 
lege as failing them rather than the reverse. 

Isolation 

Unlike lack of congruence, isolation is largely 
the outcome of the absence of interaction be- 
tween the person and other members of the col- 
lege. Departure arises, not from a mismatch, but 
from the absence of significant social and intel- 
lectual contact. Most typically, leavers of this 
type express a sense of not having made signifi- 
cant contact or having established membership 
in the life of the college. Rather than feeling at 
odds with the communities of the college, they 
express a sense of separation from or marginal- 
ity to the life of those communities. 

Though both forms of isolation, social and intel- 
lectual, influence decisions to leave, isolation 
from the academic life of the college, in particu- 
lar from the faculty who shape that life, proves 
to be an especially important source of both 
attrition (Pascarella, Smart, & Ethington, 1986; 
Williamson & Creamer, 1988) and low levels of 
student development (Astin, 1993; Tinto, 1993). 
This is the case because the absence of faculty 



contact undermines student involvement in the 
learning process and thereby diminishes student 
growth. 

The Freshman Year and Persistence 
in Community Colleges 

Given what we know about the sources of attri- 
tion, the practical question remains as to what 
institutions may do to address these varying 
sources of student attrition. Here research and 
theory converge. It is during the freshman year, 
the critical period of entry, that persistence is so 
tenuous and the institutional actions are most 
likely to yield greatest benefits in terms of both 
student learning and persistence (Upcraft & 
Gardner, 1989). And it is in the classrooms of 
the community college that institutional actions 
are most likely to reach most students. To un- 
derstand why this is the case, we need to review 
briefly what we know not only about the inci- 
dence of attrition over the course of the college 
years but also about the character of the longitu- 
dinal process of student persistence as it occurs 
in community college settings. 

The Incidence of Attrition during the First Year of 
College 

For all institutions, the greatest bulk of student at- 
trition takes place during the first and prior to the 
second year of college (Tinto, 1993). Among two- 
year colleges, nearly half of all beginning stu- 
dents leave college before the start of their second 
year. Given that roughly 34% of entering full- 
time two-year college students will, on the aver- 
age, complete their associates degree, attrition 
during the first year alone accounts for nearly 
three-quarters of all attrition. Furthermore, some 
attrition after the first year, such as that arising 
from uncertainty, has its roots in the first-year 
experience. Of course, not all student attrition 
during this period is of the same type. While 
some students transfer to four-year institutions 
prior to the completion of their programs, others 
shift their pattern of participation from full-time 
to part-time attendance. And though some of 
these behaviors may not be planned, some are 
clearly the result of intentional actions that make 
up a planned course of action leading to a col- 
lege degree. For these students, at least, it is dif- 
ficult to link their experience of college 
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with their actions. Nevertheless, for the great 
bulk of early leavers, it is quite evident the first- 
year experience plays a critical role in decisions 
about educational continuation. 

The Process of Persistence and 
The First-Year Experience 

That this is the case reflects not only the char- 
acter of the community college, but also the 
nature of persistence as it arises in the com- 
munity college context. It is a prevailing view 
that persistence in college is analogous to the 
process of establishing competent membership 
in a community (Tinto, 1987, 1993). Like the lat- 
ter process, persistence in college entails making 
personal contact with various members of the 
college community (students, faculty, and staff) 
and establishing competent membership, that 
is becoming integrated, in the communities of 
the college. But unlike commimities generally, 
colleges are comprised of both academic and 
social communities, each with its own charac- 
teristic norms and patterns of behavior. While 
membership is possible in both types of com- 
munities, persistence in college requires at least 
a minimum level of competent membership in 
one, the academic — thus the importance of the 
acquisition of academic skills and the meeting of 
minimum standards of academic performance 
to the process of persistence in college. 

Though the manner in which contact and mem- 
bership shape persistence among community 
college students varies somewhat from institu- 
tion to institution, personal contact with both 
faculty and student peers and the attainment of 
competent membership in the first year of col- 
lege is essential to all forms of persistence, in- 
deed to learning generally. This reflects several 
important events which take place during the 
first year of college. First it mirrors the man- 
ner in which early contact with both faculty 
and student peers sets the stage for subsequent 
interactions and eventually membership in the 
communities of the college. Beyond the critical 
issue of isolation, early contact enables new- 
comers to locate a small group of peers who 
may assist with the often difficult process of 
making the transition to college. Those affili- 
ations, especially with one's peers, provide a 
type of assistance that no formal seminar can. 



Such assistance, for instance in getting to know 
the "lay of the land," may be particularly im- 
portant for students of color in largely White 
institutions and/ or for first-generation col- 
lege students (Attinasi, 1989; Padilla & Pavel, 
1986). In large institutions, early affiliations 
serve to break the remote world of the col- 
lege down into smaller, more knowable parts. 
Just as importantly, early contacts with one's 
peers and the personal affiliations it inspires, 
may provide much needed social support that 
helps individuals cope with the many external 
demands on their time and energies (Tinto & 
Russo, in press). 

In the academic realm of the college, similar situ- 
ations arise when early contact with students, 
faculty, and staff helps the newcomer make the 
transition to college level work. By helping the 
student acquire needed academic skills, early pat- 
terns of involvement often spell the difference be- 
tween success and difficulty. In effect, early aca- 
demic contact helps the novice onto the path to 
academic success. The absence of early assistance 
may lead, over time, to the opposite outcome. 

Lest we forget, attrition is the final product of a 
sequence of events for which the accumulated 
effect is seen in the act of leaving. Its institutional 
roots are established at the very outset of the col- 
lege experience. The simple fact is that the earlier 
one makes contact to assist students, the easier 
it is to address academic difficulties before they 
become academic "problems." 

The dilemma most community college students 
face is finding time and place for such contact 
and involvement, academic and / or social. 

Their patterns of participation and their many 
obligations outside college limit easy contact 
outside the classroom. Though we know that 
such contact may be beneficial, it is not easy to 
come by. For this reason increasing numbers 
of colleges have turned to the classroom as the 
primary vehicle through which both social and 
academic involvement is gained (Erickson & 
Strommer, 1991). The use of early and frequent 
feedback techniques (Angelo & Cross, 1993), 
cooperative teaching strategies that require 
students to work in teams (Bonwell & Eison, 
1991; Johnson, Johnson, & Smith, 1991), and the 
development of learning communities which 
link students between courses (Matthews, 1986; 
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Gablenick, MacGregor, Matthews & Smith, 1990; 
Smith, 1993) are but three of the many strategies 
now being employed by community colleges to 
actively involve students in the social and aca- 
demic life of the classroom. In their utilization, 
community colleges have found it possible to 
promote integration and competent membership 
in the college via involvement in the classroom 
(Tinto, Goodsell Love, & Russo, 1994; Tinto & 
Russo, in press). 

Conclusion 

Attrition in the community college is a continu- 
ing problem. Most colleges lose at least two- 
thirds of their beginning full-time students. 

But while it is true that attrition arises from 
many sources, some of which are not easily 
amenable to institutional action, it is the case 
that community colleges may do much to en- 
hance persistence by focusing on the first-year 
experience, especially within the classroom. 
Therefore, community colleges must look not 
so much to the staff of students affairs, as they 
have in the past, but to the faculty whose work 
centers on the classroom experience. Colleges 
have to engage faculty in a conversation about 
the many ways in which teaching and curricular 
strategies may be employed to actively involve 
students in learning. Administrators, for their 
part, have to find ways to provide the resources 
and incentives needed to ensure that innova- 
tions arise and, over time, become institutional- 
ized in the educational fabric of the college. In 
doing so, administrators and faculty alike, will 
discover that active student involvement and 
membership in the social and academic com- 
munities of the classroom serve as the sources 
of greater involvement and membership more 
broadly understood. The result will be both 
increased persistence and more importantly, en- 
hanced student learning and development. 
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Teaching New Students at the 
Community College: 

A Unique Time in a Unique Setting 

Dennis McGrath 



If community colleges are to respond to the 
needs of new students, then faculty must make 
substantial changes in their approach to teach- 
ing and learning. Although community colleges 
pride themselves on being student-centered in- 
stitutions, there is much more that faculty must 
do in the classroom to engage the new student. 

Faculty at many universities, especially senior 
faculty, have largely abandoned their concern 
for new students by withdrawing from the 
teaching of introductory courses. In conse- 
quence, one of the major solutions to the prob- 
lems of new students at those institutions is to 
reverse that trend, especially by putting the best 
teachers into freshman classrooms. This is not 
at all the situation at the community college. At 
the community college most faculty regularly 
teach introductory courses. Many teach four 
and five sections semester after semester. Be- 
cause of this difference in teaching situation, 
university responses to the problems of new stu- 
dents are not easily transferable to the commu- 
nity college. Our institutions have very distinc- 
hve features; so too must our solutions. How- 
ever, in order to develop the most appropriate 
and powerful interventions we must gain a 
better understanding of both the typical student 
experience of the community college classroom 



and the common problems and dilemmas faced 
by faculty. This is an unusually complex matter 
because the typical urban community college 
serves an unusually diverse student body, while 
the experience of teaching in the open-access 
classroom creates distinctive challenges for fac- 
ulty. Therefore, to fully explore the teaching of 
new students in the community college requires 
that we pay attention to both sides of the desk, 
both students and teachers in their typical en- 
counters with one another. 

A Cultural Perspective On 
Nontraditional Students 

Let us begin with the students. To explore the 
experience that nontraditional students have in 
their initial engagement with the community 
college classroom requires that the conventional 
analysis offered by educational psychology be 
displaced by a cultural approach which is more 
sensitive to questions of meaning and interpreta- 
tion. The problems and failures that nontradition- 
al students experience in college courses often are 
explained by educational researchers in terms 
of specific academic deficiencies or students' 
demographic characteristics. In fact, measured 
in terms of research on traditional students, com- 
munity college students appear almost fated 
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to fail, because they exhibit most of the charac- 
teristics that predict lack of success (Astin, 1977, 
1982; Pappas & Loring, 1985). 

From a cultural perspective, though, this seri- 
ously misdescribes the student situation. Stu- 
dents don't simply act out "deficiencies" or 
"demographic characteristics." Instead, they, 
like all social actors, act into a situation which is 
already structured and meaningfully configured 
by others. A cultural analysis may be helpful 
in disclosing the unacknowledged background 
conditions of teaching and learning so that we 
may interpret student difficulties not as simple 
failures or lacks, but as meaningful responses 
to social situations. We need to become more 
sensitive to the types of challenges that educa- 
tional environments present to nontraditional 
students, as well as becoming better able to 
identify the kinds of practices needed to render 
them more intelligible and supportive places for 
students. 

David Riesman's work may be helpful in this 
regard. He has long suggested that colleges 
and universities may be usefully categorized by 
the extent students identify with the academic 
practices valued by the faculty. His sketch of the 
structure of higher education locates the elite 
private colleges and universities at the top, fol- 
lowed by flagship state universities, through the 
other types of schools which display increasing 
divergence between the values of faculty and 
students (Riesman, 1980). Following this line 
of thought, students may also be located on a 
continuum spanning those who enter higher 
education fully identifying with the values and 
central practices of the academic community to 
those who are profoundly confused by and dis- 
engaged from academic life. 

Of course, college students have always var- 
ied in their degree of acceptance of faculty 
values and their willingness to subordinate 
themselves to the goals of the curriculum. For 
instance, college life of the nineteenth century 
valued irresponsibility and carefree abandon; 
it revolved around the extracurriculum of 
fraternities, athletics, and clubs. The "college 
man" rejected the formal academic curriculum 
in favor of the extracurriculum, believing pro- 
fessional success to depend less on mastering 



academics, and more on demonstrating leader- 
ship, developing personal style, and forging 
contacts (Horowitz, 1987). But despite this fact, 
until the massive expansion of higher educa- 
tion in the 1960s, students and faculty shared 
similar backgrounds and life worlds, and en- 
acted familiar cultural roles. Even the most ste- 
reotypically "collegiate" students, striving only 
for "gentleman's Cs," understood the value sys- 
tem they were rejecting by engaging in the social 
rather than the intellectual life of the college. 

Put another way, the value systems of students 
and faculty were in at least rough articulation. 
This fact deeply shaped the teaching and learn- 
ing situation of traditional institutions because 
it assured mutual understanding and a working 
agreement about the aims of the curriculum and 
the value of such academic practices as writing, 
interpretation, argumentation, and analysis. But 
the very success of the original mission of the 
community college, the democratization of edu- 
cation by providing access to disenfranchised 
groups, has shattered the once routine expecta- 
tion that teachers and students share a common 
cultural world (McGrath & Spear, 1991). 

The educational problems of nontraditional 
students are not the simple expression of their 
often limited high school achievement, or low 
income, or the heavy burden of work and family 
responsibilities. Instead, viewed from a cultural 
perspective, the problem is better located in the 
structural disarticulation between the assump- 
tions, expectations, and practices of open-access 
colleges and those of their student populations 
(McGrath & Spear, 1991). Nontraditional stu- 
dents are typically confused and bewildered 
by the academic culture of higher education 
because they largely come from backgrounds 
which have not prepared them to identify with, 
or even to recognize, the central values and 
practices of academic life. 

This structural disarticulation has been implic- 
itly recognized in ethnographies of open-access 
institutions (London, 1978; Weis, 1985). For 
instance, in the late 1970s, London studied a 
newly founded urban community college serv- 
ing predominantly white working-class students 
(London, 1978). He described the students as 
deeply ambivalent toward themselves and their 
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situation. In his account, the students had inter- 
nalized an individualistic ideology which traces 
academic success to character traits such as hard 
work, diligence, and self-discipline. But the ac- 
ceptance of such an account of success naturally 
produces self-doubts in students who previous- 
ly had been mostly unsuccessful in school. The 
traditional recommendations — be disciplined, 
work harder — have not worked for them in the 
past, academic competence seems frustratingly 
out of reach, and, students fear, unattainable. To 
protect their self-worth, students adopt a defen- 
sive stance and are thereby caught in a double 
bind. The students suspect their own ability to 
do intellectual work, to handle ideas and lan- 
guage, yet still they hold them to be important, 
indeed as indicators of personal worth. These 
abilities, they believe, are essential for success 
in the world, and failure to master them is po- 
tentially crushing to their sense of self and their 
hopes for the future. Thus, according to London 
(1978), for community college students intellec- 
tual activity is simultaneously alluring, but emo- 
honally charged and deeply problematic. 

This is certainly not the situation at every com- 
munity college. Institutions are too diverse to be 
adequately captured in a single characterization. 
However, most new students do have complex 
responses to their school experience, and few fac- 
ulty fully recognize the nature of their struggle. 
There has been little explicit attention to the 
cultural conditions of teaching and learning, to 
the ways in which students and faculty confront, 
interpret, and try to make sense of one another 
in open-access classrooms where the cultural dis- 
tance between them is greatest. The classroom, 
typically thought of as a neutral site for the trans- 
mission of knowledge, is often actually the scene 
of cultural conflict. This cultural clash, most fre- 
quently implicit, though sometimes explicit, often 
limits student engagement with our disciplines as 
faculty and students act out conflicting and pro- 
foundly divergent views of intellectual inquiry. 
Each classroom is the scene of negotiation be- 
tween the teacher and the students. For instance, 
in the typical open-access classroom, teachers 
may not begin a course assuming that students 
will be committed to the work, or will even come 
regularly, appear for examinations, or turn in 
assignments. Classes will vary greatly, and these 



basic features must be worked out semester after 
semester through the "classroom treaties" struck 
between students and faculty (McGrath & Spear, 
1991: Richardson, Fisk, & Okum, 1983). It is in 
the classroom exchanges among students and 
teachers that student frustration, disengagement, 
and failure is produced and experienced, and so 
it is in the classroom that we must look for these 
problems to be resolved. 

The Classroom and the 
Culture of Disciplines 

Research consistently finds that between one- 
third and one-half of full-time entering fresh- 
men nationwide drop out before their second 
year (Noel & Levitz, 1983). Even more striking 
is the fact that the most critical period for new 
students in the first two to six weeks of the term 
(Tinto, 1987, 1988). Because so many students 
leave is the first weeks before traditional student 
support services may be mobilized, classroom 
teachers play a pivotal role in determining 
student success and failure. For it is in their 
initial encounter in the introductory course that 
student engagement with and commitment to 
school is developed or undermined. However, 
community college faculty have not seen this 
issue clearly nor developed a coherent way to 
analyze the nature of the problem. 

A growing body of research emphasizes the 
difficulties that students, especially minority 
students and women, experience in learning 
mathematics and the natural sciences and calls 
for new curricular and pedagogical initiatives 
to improve student interest and success in these 
fields (Tobias, 1990; Orr, 1987). What is perhaps 
most interesting about this research is the way 
in which efforts which began as an attempt to 
identify student limitations in gaining compe- 
tence in science end with an appreciation of how 
the standard curricular content and teaching 
strategies of the sciences unnecessarily discour- 
age many students. Sheila Tobias' analysis of 
why many intellectually curious and able young 
women drop out of science after their introduc- 
tory courses is a particularly striking example 
(Tobias, 1990). Consequently, the conventional 
view of student failure is increasingly seen as 
inadequate. It is being replaced with a more 
accurate understanding of how faculty teaching 
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styles and curricular structures exclude many 
students who enter with the ability and interest 
to succeed in academic science. 

This perspective may be easily extended from 
science education as we explore the difficulties 
that students experience in understanding and 
gaining competence in many other disciplines. 
As with mathematics and the sciences, many of 
these difficulties have remained unrecognized, 
because they result from the social and cultural 
context of teaching and learning. 

Recent work in composition theory is useful 
in helping us understand the particular dif- 
ficulties students experience when they first 
encounter academic disciplines. Several im- 
portant lines of research converge to show 
that academic disciplines develop distinctive 
cultures with their own intellectual methods, 
traditions, and concerns. Researchers and writ- 
ing theorists study the role of convention in the 
act of composing (Bartholomae, 1985; Emig, 
1977; Reither, 1985), the social construction of 
knowledge (Bruffee, 1984), and the new sociol- 
ogy of science and the study of academic dis- 
ciplines (Geertz, 1983; Bazerman, 1981; Kuhn, 
1970; Becher, 1989). These researchers concur 
in emphasizing both the density and complex- 
ity of disciplinary knowledge and communica- 
tion and the specificity of discourse communi- 
ties. Consequently, writing programs based 
on these lines of thought conceive their goal as 
helping initiate students into specific disciplin- 
ary cultures. The task of students is to become 
"knowledgeable peers" who can demonstrate 
their competent membership by understand- 
ing and deploying a discipline's actual forms 
of argument, description, and explanation. 
Students must struggle with the fact that learn- 
ing to write and think like a biologist is very 
different from learning to write and think like 
a historian or economist. To be successful, stu- 
dents must, in each of their courses, undergo a 
kind of initiation into often quite different dis- 
ciplinary cultures. In Bartholomae's provoca- 
tive metaphor, students, in each new course, 
must "invent the university" as they struggle 
to "speak our language, to try on the peculiar 
ways of knowing, selecting, evaluating, report- 
ing, and arguing that define the discourse of 
our community" (Bartholomae, 1985, p. 134). 



Understood in these terms, a student's academic 
career consists of a series of initiations into dif- 
ferent, somewhat loosely related, intellectual 
communities, each with its own norms of dis- 
course, its special vocabulary and methods, and 
set of important questions. Even the best-pre- 
pared, most highly motivated college students 
may be frustrated navigating among diverse 
disciplines. This is a normal, expected feature of 
a student's experience (Perry, 1970). 

The ordinary psychological features of the 
transition to college life are detailed by Tinto 
(1987) in his research on student retention. A 
stu-dent's college career, he argues, should re- 
ally be seen as movement from membership in 
a home community to membership in a college 
community. If all goes well this will follow a 
familiar pattern of separation, transition, and 
incorporation (Tinto, 1987, 1988). To achieve full 
incorporation into the social and intellectual life 
of a college, students must separate themselves, 
or at least distance themselves, from prior asso- 
ciation. Successful students are those who com- 
plete the social and cultural transition. Students 
who never fully incorporate into the new com- 
munity typically fail or drop out. 

However, as the work of London (1978) and 
others shows, this incorporation is particularly 
complex and difficult for nontraditional stu- 
dents who have little experience with or aware- 
ness of the practices and conventions of academ- 
ic life. Little in their background has prepared 
them for it. In almost every way college seems 
more alien and hostile to them, unsympathetic 
to the ways they have brought with them from 
their home communities. Especially for them, 
college demands not just intellectual growth, 
but also social and cultural transformations that 
are profoundly bewildering and unsettling. 

Within composition theory these issues have 
been developed most fully by those taking a 
social constructionist view of writing, particu- 
larly Kenneth Bruffee. Constructivism holds 
that rather than passively observing reality, we 
actively construct the meanings that frame and 
organize our experience. Bruffee has utilized 
this view to criticize the "mentalistic" assump- 
tions of cognitive theories of writing, while 
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demonstrating how thinking and writing are 
best understood as social acts (Bruffee, 1984). 
Writing and thinking, in this view, are not the 
abstract expressions of universal cognitive abili- 
ties, but are rooted in the conventions, tradi- 
tions, and practices of particular communities. 

On this line, helping students learn to think and 
write in a discipline requires that they join that 
disciplinary community. This is a process that 
sociology conventionally terms socialization, 
and Bruffee offers the best conception yet avail- 
able within composition theory. He emphasizes 
that students come to us already socialized into 
and able to converse in ways appropriate to 
the conventions and traditions of their back- 
home communities (Bruffee, 1989). Learning 
an academic discipline is a kind of resocializa- 
tion which may raise conflicts with their loyalty 
to and dependence upon prior memberships 
and previous identities. Bruffee suggests that 
courses which are consciously designed to pro- 
mote this transition be thought of as transitional 
or support communities that will acknowledge 
and aid students with the stress of change. This 
is why he has long advocated collaborative and 
small group practices. 

Bruffee' s work is valuable because, by focusing 
on how students learn to write, it urges us to fo- 
cus on the conflicts that nontraditional students 
experience as they negotiate the transition from 
their back-home communities to membership in 
the academic communities of higher education. 
Once we recognize that issues of loyalty, commit- 
ment, and identity are raised for nontraditional 
students when they encounter disciplinary com- 
munities, we may appreciate that their socializa- 
tion involves much more than merely the cogni- 
tive process of acquiring skills and knowledge. 
As writing theorist Joseph Williams notes, the 
movement from outside the disciplinary com- 
munity to inside involves two deliberate acts, 
one by us, but also one by the student (Williams, 
1989). Socialization into a discipline is potential- 
ly a very complex and lengthy process because 
students may not want to enter our disciplin- 
ary community, may resist the invitation, be 
frightened by it, or may feel pulled by divided 
loyalties. We have many studies of how working 
class students resist boring and degrading 



schooling (Willis, 1981). But we must recognize 
that nontraditional students may also resist even 
good willed and creative teaching when it is 
experienced as threatening their sense of self by 
challenging identities rooted in their families or 
neighborhoods. 

Our own classrooms may become important 
research sites for exploring these issues if we 
adopt a cultural perspective on our teaching ex- 
perience. To understand the classroom encoun- 
ter we must become our own ethnographers, 
researchers as well as teachers, exploring the 
interaction of student culture and faculty culture 
as they play out in the practical interactions of 
the classroom. 

Practices Which Promote Initiation 

Successful initiation does not just involve the 
mastering of skills, but often a renegotiation of 
identity, as the student makes a transition from 
the back-home culture of neighborhood and 
family to the academic culture of the college. 
Commitment to academic life by nontraditional 
students frequently requires significant disen- 
gagement from features of their back-home cul- 
ture. The complexities of initiation may perhaps 
be clarified by thinking of it as involving both a 
social and an academic dimension. 

Social Integration 

Community colleges have always been ham- 
pered in their ability to initiate students into 
collegiate life because they lack the most power- 
ful mechanisms used by those institutions most 
successful at involving students. These are dor- 
mitory life and large blocks of time for student 
engagement in clubs and informal activities (As- 
tin, 1982). Community colleges will never have 
those features of traditional academic life. In 
consequence, they must be much more creative 
in developing alternative strategies appropriate 
for the reality of their students' lives. The key 
lies in increasing the amount of involvement by 
students in college activities, both academic and 
nonacademic (Astin, 1982). Other chapters will 
discuss a wide range of possible strategies, so I 
will emphasize types of academic involvement 
which may increase student integration into col- 
lege life. 
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Academic Integration 

Although community colleges are the locus of 
much pedagogical innovation, they have never 
directly confronted the problem of the academic 
integration of nontraditional students. Their 
curricular forms, largely adopted from tradi- 
tional four-year institutions and typical class- 
room practices, never directly acknowledge the 
complexity of the cultural dimensions of teach- 
ing and learning in the open-access classroom. 
Because of this there is much that may be done, 
both by individual teachers in their classrooms, 
by departments, and by the faculty as a collegial 
body. 

1. Reconceiving the introductory course. The 
introductory course is a student's first experi- 
ence of the college and is an excellent vehicle 
for promoting academic integration. Moreover, 
for students at community colleges, introduc- 
tory courses are their only experience of most 
academic disciplines. But what counts as an 
appropriate "introduction" to a discipline is a 
much more complicated question for communi- 
ty colleges than for the universities where such 
courses originated. At the university their func- 
tions are clear, if multiple. For some students 
introductory courses begin them on the path to 
the major, for others they serve as part of their 
general education. But neither of these familiar 
functions is much of a guide to what courses 
should be like at community colleges. 

If introductory courses in the discipline are to 
contribute to the initiation of students into an 
academic culture, then they must be designed to 
disclose the nature of the disciplines to students, 
and engage them, if only in a preliminary way, 
in their practices. However, the typical intro- 
ductory course is still based on a textbook, with 
the traditional "chalk and talk," lecture-test- 
lecture style of instruction which emphasizes 
information. Disciplines, though, are not just 
aggregates of information, or lists of basic con- 
cepts. Introductory courses that hide the theo- 
retical perspectives, methods, and practices that 
constitute the cognitive core of disciplines mis- 
represent the nature of disciplines to students. 
Such courses undermine the initiation process 
by projecting such a weak and uninviting pic- 
ture of the academic culture. 



A better way to think of the introductory course 
is to build on the notion of students undergo- 
ing an initiation into academic life. In this view, 
the introductory course is better conceived on 
the model of senior members initiating novices 
into a community. One way to understand the 
practical difference this makes for teaching is 
through the distinction offered by Stanley Fish 
(1990) between helping students "know what 
we know," the aim of the standard introductory 
course, and helping them "know how we know 
what we know," which requires their immersion 
in the cognitive styles and conventions of our 
discipline. 

This may be done in a variety of ways, each of 
which tries to redesign the course in ways that 
promote active engagement, discussion, and 
critical reading and writing by the students. 

The essential starting point is creating a process 
whereby faculty may discuss and experiment 
with ways of initiating students into their dis- 
cipline. One model, which has been adopted 
by a number of community colleges, has been 
developed at La Guardia Community College. 
This approach focuses on enhancing students' 
literacy abilities to facilitate their understanding 
of disciplinary courses. They do this through 
integrated skills reinforcement (ISR), which pro- 
vides faculty with practical advice for integrat- 
ing more sophisticated forms of reading, writ- 
ing, and speaking into content courses. Selected 
faculty are given release time to participate in a 
year-long training program, where 12 to 20 par- 
ticipants meet weekly in small interdisciplinary 
work groups led by a colleague who has gone 
through the program. Each faculty member 
devises specific classroom applications of ISR 
suitable for the particular course. As they field- 
test the materials they may use the group for 
feedback and advice. Over 80% of the La Guar- 
dia faculty have now gone through this process, 
creating a critical mass of faculty who have 
reflected on and discussed strategies for em- 
phasizing literacy abilities as a way of drawing 
students into their disciplines. The Community 
College of Philadelphia utilizes a somewhat 
related approach to faculty and curriculum 
development. The Transfer Opportunities Pro- 
gram brings together interdisciplinary teams of 
faculty in the social sciences and humanities to 
develop four-person teams who construct and 
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teach integrated, twelve-hour "Introduction to 
the Humanities," and "Introduction to the So- 
cial Sciences" courses. Faculty are given release 
hme to spend a semester in weekly seminar 
meetings to discuss the best ways of intro- 
ducing students to their subject areas, and to 
identify primary readings and develop writing 
assignments and other experiences to enhance 
students' literacy abilities. During the next se- 
mester they teach on interdisciplinary teams and 
again meet weekly to discuss and revise their 
materials and approaches. 

2. Writing across the curriculum. Writing Across 
the Curriculum (WAC) programs are well es- 
tablished at many institutions and may be a 
useful resource in reconceiving the introductory 
courses and other courses to enhance student 
initiation. WAC programs take several different 
forms, but their basic assumption is that most 
student writing is of very limited educational 
value, because it takes the form of "transac- 
tional" writing, that is writing that informs the 
reader of what the writer knows (Brinton, Bur- 
gess, Martin, & Rosen, 1975). WAC programs 
help faculty to improve the utility of student 
writing by designing writing assignments that 
emphasize "writing to learn" defined as writing 
to discover and formulate ideas, as well as com- 
municating substance to others (Fulwiler, 1987). 

The traditional practices of WAC programs, 
such as faculty development workshops and 
consultation to departments, may be used to 
help faculty focus on how writing may help ini- 
tiate students into their disciplines. Activities 
such as faculty workshops and seminars are im- 
portant, because they help overcome the isola- 
tion of the individual classroom. They give fac- 
ulty the opportunity to publicly and collegially 
address the question of what counts as sophisti- 
cated writing (and reading) in their courses, and 
how well constructed assignments may facilitate 
student learning. Stanley and Ambron (1991) 
provide a variety of models of how this may be 
accomplished. 

3. Strengthening disciplinary cultures. Each dis- 
cipline expresses a somewhat distinct culture, 
which presents its own particular challenges for 
students. One way to strengthen disciplines is to 



help faculty identify how their own intellectual 
and pedagogical commitments are expressed in 
their courses. This is best done through collegial 
staff development activities in which faculty 
share and discuss readings, exam questions, 
and writing assignments with an eye on how 
the discipline is represented in these materials. 
One model of this is the academic culture audit 
(McGrath & Spear, 1991). These are modeled 
on traditional curriculum audits, but differ in 
that they use group activities to disclose the tacit 
dimensions of schooling, the expectations, sym- 
bols, and practices that are embedded in courses. 

4. Collaborations among institutions. Collabora- 
tive efforts between community colleges and 
transfer institutions provide opportunities to 
understand the initiation difficulties students 
encounter as they move between two different 
academic and organizational cultures. Team- 
taught courses may offer important clues to the 
differences between the two academic cultures, 
as faculty attempt to reach agreement on the 
wide range of issues that inevitably emerge — 
common course requirements, assignments, and 
norms of classroom behavior. However, faculty 
must come to recognize that the inevitable ten- 
sions that emerge during course planning and 
teaching are more than just personality clashes, 
that they more typically are expressions of the 
differing academic cultures of their institutions. 
Even more valuable are joint faculty develop- 
ment workshops and institutes, especially when 
they use the examination of classroom assign- 
ments and syllabi as opportunities to surface dif- 
ferences in expectations, practices, and views of 
the students. There are many current examples 
of fruitful collaboration. The Transfer Alliance 
Program at University of California at Los Ange- 
les brings together university faculty with those 
from a number of area community colleges. A 
program at New York University links the School 
of Education with ten city and suburban com- 
munity colleges to identify students interested 

in teaching careers. A recently funded program 
permitted faculty from Truman College to jointly 
develop and team teach courses with colleagues 
from Loyola University. 

5. Exploring student culture. Almost all commu- 
nity colleges test the skill level of students when 
they enter the institution. Such ordinary testing 
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should be supplemented with cultural audits 
of their students as well. Colleges can not rely 
on national studies or anecdotal evidence; they 
need to assess the precise contours of the student 
culture at their own institutions. The critical is- 
sue is to discover what their students actually 
are like. With what cultural styles, ways of act- 
ing and thinking do they enter college? How do 
they interpret their collegiate experience? Does 
their understanding of education and its relation 
to their lives change through their experience of 
college, or is it reinforced there? To explore these 
questions in a routine and systematic way, col- 
leges ought to supplement their standard insti- 
tutional research with qualitative, ethnographic 
studies. One example of such research is the 
current project directed by Howard London and 
funded by the Ford and Spencer Foundations. 

A part of this research is designed to explore 
ethnographically the cultural features of selected 
community colleges with unusually high rates of 
student transfers to four-year colleges. Readers 
who wish more information about this continuous 
research project may contact Howard London (see 
the Addendum at the end of the References). 
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Academic Advising: Clearing a 
Path to Student Success 

Margaret C. King 



Academic advising is the only structured service 
on community college campuses that guarantees 
students' interaction with a concerned represen- 
tative of the institution. It may be viewed as the 
hub of the wheel, with connecting links to all of 
the other support services available to students. 
As a result, it is a critical component of the edu- 
cational services provided for students and a 
key factor in helping students adjust to college 
life and become integrated into the academic 
and social systems of our institutions. That in- 
tegration is directly linked to student success, 
satisfaction, and persistence. 

Academic advising is more than scheduling and 
registration. To be effective, it must be viewed 
as a developmental process, one that considers a 
student's life, career, and educational plans. The 
following definition is offered as a foundation 
for the remainder of this chapter: 

Academic advising is a developmental process 
which assists students in the clarification of their 
life and career goals and in the development 
of educational plans for the realization of these 
goals. It is a decision-making process by which 
students realize their maximum educational po- 
tential through communicahon and information 
exchanges with an adviser; it is continuous. 



multifaceted, and the responsibility of both 
student and adviser. The adviser serves as a 
facilitator of communication, a coordinator of 
learning experiences through course and career 
planning and academic progress review, and 
an agent of referral to other campus agencies as 
necessary (Crockett, 1984, p. 1). 

Academic Advising, 

Retention, and Transfer 

Academic Advising and Retention 

Tinto (1987) developed a model of persistence 
that identifies the importance of student integra- 
tion into the academic and social systems of our 
institutions. That integration occurs primarily 
through a student's interaction with faculty, 
staff, and other students. When students be- 
come well-integrated, their campus experience 
is a positive one. That reinforces their goals and 
commitments to earning a degree from a given 
institution, and they are more likely to persist. 

A variety of studies have applied Tinto' s model 
to two- and four-year colleges. Utilizing ques- 
tions focused on student's informal interaction 
with faculty and student perceptions of faculty 
concern for student development and teaching. 
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Pascarella and Terenzini (1980) demonstrated 
the importance of academic and social integra- 
tion in student persistence. Additional studies 
focusing on two-year colleges found similar 
results (Pascarella & Chapman, 1983; Pascarella, 
1986). Halpin (1990), in a study of entering 
students in a two-year college in upstate New 
York, also came to a similar conclusion and 
suggested that ". . . the creation of institutional 
mechanisms to maximize student/ faculty con- 
tact is likely to result in greater levels of integra- 
tion and hence persistence" (p. 4). One such 
mechanism is academic advising. Viewed from 
another perspective, academic advisers may 
play a key role in addressing the themes of attri- 
tion identified by Noel, Levitz, and Saluri (1985). 
Those themes include (a) academic boredom, 

(b) uncertainty about major and career goal, (c) 
transition and adjustment difficulties, (d) lim- 
ited or unrealistic expectations about college, 

(e) academic underpreparedness, (f) incompat- 
ibility, and (g) relevance. By practicing devel- 
opmental advising, advisers are often in a key 
position to help students take steps in making 
decisions about majors and career, take courses 
appropriate for their skill level and interest, and 
make the adjustments they will need to make. 

Crockett (1978) describes academic advising 
as a cornerstone of student retention and notes 
that, when provided effectively, advising may 
help students develop more mature educational 
and career goals, strengthen the relationship 
between academic preparation and the world 
of work, and contribute to the development of 
a more positive attitude and better academic 
performance. Kemerer (1985) states, "Virtually 
every study of retention has shown that a well- 
developed advising program is an important 
retention strategy. Advisers who are knowl- 
edgeable, enthusiastic, and like working with 
students can often make the difference between 
a potential dropout and a persister" (p. 8). 

Academic Advising and Transfer 

Just as advising plays a critical role in student 
persistence, it also plays a critical role in the 
transfer process. According to Boyer (1988), 
two-year colleges enroll approximately 43% of 
the nation's undergraduates and 51% of all first- 
time entering freshmen. Many of these students 



do not want or need to go on to a four-year 
school to attain their goals; therefore, transfer is 
appropriate and desirable. Yet Watkins (1990) 
has estimated that while as many as one-third 
of these students initially plan to continue their 
education, only 15 - 25% actually do so. 

Academic advisers can provide the support and 
encouragement many entering freshmen need to 
consider transfer as an option. They can assist 
students in identifying appropriate four-year 
schools and in utilizing the articulation agree- 
ments that may be available. They can also help 
students overcome or learn how to deal with 
various obstacles to transfer. Those obstacles 
may include academic and articulation barriers, 
inadequate support systems, economic barriers, 
bureaucratic barriers, geographical barriers, age 
impediments, and racial and ethnic concerns 
(Wechsler, 1989). Advisers can help students 
explore options, prepare for what they will en- 
counter upon transferring, make connections 
with appropriate staff at the four-year college, 
and develop strategies to overcome any obsta- 
cles that may exist. 

Organizational Models 

Up until the early 1980s, little attention was paid 
to organizational models of academic advis- 
ing. This inattention was largely due to a belief 
that similarities were limited because of the 
uniqueness of our institutions, and because of 
the blurring of the distinction between organiza- 
tional models and delivery systems. However, 
research by Habley (1983) and Habley and Mc- 
Cauley (1987) identified seven organizational 
models of advising on college campuses. That 
research was expanded in the American Col- 
lege Testing (ACT) Program's Third and Fourth 
National Surveys on Academic Advising. Those 
models, with data on the prevalence of each 
model from ACT's Fourth National Survey 
(Habley, 1993a) are as follows: 

Faculty Only Model. In this model, each student 
is assigned to a specific faculty member for ad- 
vising, generally someone in the student's pro- 
gram of study. Undecided students may be as- 
signed to faculty at large, to liberal arts faculty, 
to faculty who volunteer to advise them, or to 
faculty with lighter advising loads. This model 
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was utilized by 27% of public two-year colleges 
responding to the ACT survey and is the only 
model in which the designation of faculty refers 
to both the organizahonal model and the delivery 
system. While there may be an overall advising 
coordinator, the supervision of advisers is gener- 
ally decentralized in the academic subunits. 

Supplementary Model. While faculty serve as 
advisers for all students in this model, there is 
also an advising office that serves as an informa- 
hon clearinghouse and referral resource, but has 
no original jurisdiction for approving advising 
transactions. The office may have a coordina- 
tor. It may also provide resources, implement 
adviser training, as well as develop, maintain, 
and update information systems. Supervision 
of faculty advisers occurs in the academic sub- 
units. This model was utilized in six percent of 
the public two-year colleges responding to the 
ACT survey. 

Split Model. The initial advising of students in 
this model is split between faculty members in 
academic subunits and the staff of an advising 
office. The advising office has original jurisdic- 
hon for advising a specific group of students 
(e.g., undecided or underprepared students, 
athletes). Once specific conditions have been 
met, such as declaring a major, students are then 
assigned to advisers in their respective academic 
subunits. The advising office has a coordinator 
or director and may have campus-wide coordi- 
nating responsibility. The office may also serve 
as a referral resource for students assigned to 
advisers in the academic subunits. This model 
was utilized by 20% of public two-year colleges. 

Dual Model. In the dual advising model, students 
have two advisers. While faculty members pro- 
vide advising related to the students' program of 
study, advisers in an advising office provide ad- 
vising related to academic policies and registra- 
tion procedures. The advising office also gener- 
ally advises undecided students and typically has 
a coordinator with campus-wide coordinating 
responsibilities. This model was utilized by eight 
percent of public two-year colleges. 

Total Intake Mode. In this model, all initial advis- 
ing of students is done by advisers in the advis- 
ing office until a set of institutionally predeter- 



mined conditions have been met. Examples 
of conditions could be completion of the first 
semester, or completion of a specific number of 
credits. A director or dean of the advising office 
may have responsibility for campus-wide coor- 
dination of advising. This model was utilized 
by six percent of public two-year colleges. 

Satellite Model. In this model, advising offices 
provide advising for all students whose majors 
are within a particular college or school. Unde- 
cided students are generally advised in a sepa- 
rate satellite office that has responsibility for 
overall campus coordination or advising and for 
providing support to all advisers. It was used 
by only one percent of public two-year colleges 
responding to the survey. 

Self-Contained Model. In the self-contained model, 
all advising takes place in a centralized unit. That 
unit is administered by a dean or director who 
has responsibility for all advising functions on the 
campus. In the ACT research, this was the pre- 
dominant model used at public two-year colleges, 
with 31% of those responding indicating its use. 

Decisions regarding the most appropriate orga- 
nizational model for a given campus may not 
be made without consideration of the mission 
and organizational structure of the institution, 
the nature and needs of the student populahon, 
the role of the faculty, and the programs, poli- 
cies, and procedures of the institution. All of 
these will impact on the way advising services 
should be organized and delivered. An institu- 
tion with a very diverse student population and 
with numerous and complex policies and proce- 
dures will need a more centralized and intrusive 
advising system than an institution that is less 
complex and more homogeneous. 

Delivery Systems 

There are five key groups of people on our 
campuses who can provide excellent advising 
services for students. They include faculty, pro- 
fessional (full-time) advisers, counselors, peer 
advisers, and paraprofessional advisers. How- 
ever there are strengths and weaknesses of each 
group, particularly when viewed according to 
the following criteria: (a) accessibility and avail- 
ability of the adviser to students, (b) priority 
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placed on advising by the advisor, (c) the ad- 
viser's field of study, (d) adviser's knowledge 
of student development theory, (e) training 
required, (f) cost, and (g) credibility with fac- 
ulty and staff (King, 1993). Determining which 
of those criteria are most important within an 
institution will impact on a decision regarding 
which delivery system to use. 

The delivery of advising services may be 
greatly enhanced through a freshman seminar 
program, in which the adviser teaches her ad- 
visees in that seminar course. Advising may 
also be enhanced through computer- assisted 
advising, defined as "a computer program that 
stores and matches degree requirements and 
student academic records. The records pro- 
duced are evaluative reports that show gradu- 
ation requirements and each student's progress 
in completing those requirements" (Spencer, 
Peterson, & Kramer, 1983). Among the benefits 
are provision of more accurate information 
in less time, cost, and the freedom it provides 
advisers from many of the clerical functions of 
advising (Bellenger & Bellenger, 1987; Spencer 
et al., 1983). 

Key Components to Effective 
Advising Systems 

Effective advising programs include the follow- 
ing key components: (a) a comprehensive insti- 
tutional policy statement to guide the advising 
activities, (b) a specific individual who is desig- 
nated by the institution to direct or coordinate 
advising activities, (c) a systematic training 
program for all advisers, (d) evaluation of both 
the overall advising program and of advisers, 
and (e) recognition and reward for exemplary 
advising. 

Policy Statement 

Institutions should have a clear written state- 
ment of philosophy to guide advising activities. 
This statement should include program goals 
and should establish expectations for advisers 
and advisees. Other topics that might be in- 
cluded are delivery strategies, adviser selection, 
adviser training, adviser evaluation, and adviser 
recognition and reward (Habley, 1993b). 



Coordination 

To be effective, advising programs must have a 
coordinator or director who devotes a signifi- 
cant portion of time to that responsibility. Based 
on responses to the ACT survey, the most com- 
mon titles of persons in that role on community 
college campuses are director of counseling 
(24%), director or coordinator of academic ad- 
vising (17%), vice president or dean of academic 
affairs (11%), and vice president or dean of stu- 
dent affairs (11%). Of that group, nearly two- 
thirds (66%) of those who had responsibility for 
academic advising reported that they spent less 
than one-quarter of their time on advising, while 
16% spent one-half of their time and 11% spent 
three-quarters of their time. Only seven percent 
indicated that academic advising was a full-time 
responsibility (Habley, 1993a). 

Training 

Adviser training and development is a critical 
component of effective advising programs, as 
academic advising should be offered only by 
personnel who receive systematic skills train- 
ing (Winston, 1984). Training programs should 
have objectives that are specific, realistic, and 
measurable, and consideration must be given to 
content, audience, and techniques in the devel- 
opment of those programs. 

Content of adviser training programs may be 
broken down into three components: (a) key 
concepts in advising that advisers should under- 
stand, such as definition of advising, relation- 
ship between advising and student persistence, 
adviser and advisee rights and responsibilities; 
(b) information that advisers should know, 
such as programs, policies, procedures, refer- 
ral services, and resources; and (c) relationship 
skills that advisers should demonstrate, such as 
communication skills, referral skills, decision- 
making skills, and skills for working with multi- 
cultural students. 

In designing an adviser training program, it is 
important to consider the skills of the advisers 
to be trained, the experience they have in advis- 
ing, and their willingness to participate in such 
a program. A program for teaching faculty who 
may or may not view advising as a priority 
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would be quite different from a program for 
full-time advisers or counselors. For example, 
faculty advisers may need more of an emphasis 
on academic policies and procedures, commu- 
nication skills and student development theory, 
while full-time advisers would need more of a 
focus on academic programs and courses. 

A variety of training techniques and formats 
may be effectively utilized. Techniques might 
include an external presenter, panel discussions, 
case studies, brainstorming, or role playing. 
Formats may range from a single workshop of 
one day or less to a series of short workshops 
held throughout the year. Again, the techniques 
and formats utilized will be dependent on the 
advisers to be trained. 

Evaluation 

In order to gain an understanding of the quality 
of academic advising on any campus, regular 
and systematic evaluation of both the program 
and individual advisers is essential. Evalua- 
hon may enhance adviser services, may assist in 
planning future administrative policy, support 
merit raises, promote increased administrative 
support, and identify areas for in-service train- 
ing 

The National Academic Advising Association 
(NACADA) (1989) suggests that program evalu- 
ation focus on the following: (a) mission, (b) 
selection process for advisers, (c) orientation and 
training, (d) communication of information, (e) 
recognition and reward process, (f) the overall 
advising system, (g) the needs assessment pro- 
cess, (h) the delivery system, (i) the level of sup- 
port, (j) the resources available, and (k) how well 
such critical issues as confidentiality and access 
to services are addressed. Students, administra- 
tors, faculty, and staff should all have input into 
the evaluation process, and results should be 
used to enhance advising services. 

NACADA also suggests that individual advisers 
should be evaluated on how well they (a) assist 
students in self-understanding and self-accep- 
tance, (b) assist students in their consideration of 
life goals by relating skills, abilities and values to 
careers, the world of work, and the nature and 
purpose of higher education, (c) assist students 



in developing educational plans consistent with 
life goals and objectives, (d) assist students in 
developing decision-making skills, (e) provide 
accurate information about institutional poli- 
cies, procedures, resources, and programs, (f) 
make referrals to other institutions or commu- 
nity support services, (g) assist students in the 
initial and continuing evaluation of progress 
toward established goals and educational plans, 
and (h) provide information about students 
either individually or collectively to the institu- 
tion, colleges, or academic departments. Re- 
sults may be used in either a formative manner 
— for self-development and improvement of 
performance — or a summative manner — for 
personnel decisions such as tenure, merit pay, 
or promotion. 

Broad institutional support is essential in imple- 
menting an evaluation program. It is also criti- 
cal that advisers have input into all aspects of 
the program, including the selection or develop- 
ment of an evaluation instrument, the design of 
the process, and the determination of how the 
evaluation results will be used. 

Recognition and Reward 

Academic advising should be offered only by 
personnel who are rewarded for skillful perfor- 
mance (Winston, 1984). Rewards are evidence 
of administrative support for advising services 
and may enhance the status of those receiving 
them, thereby improving the quality of service 
provided for students. Rewards may range 
from release time from instruction or commit- 
tee work, to salary increments, consideration in 
promotion and tenure, awards for excellence in 
advising, or ceremonies recognizing exemplary 
advisers. Advisers should be involved in the 
development of a recognition and reward pro- 
cess in order to ensure that the reward is mean- 
ingful. 

An Ideal Model 

The ideal model for academic advising on a 
two-year campus would be the total-intake 
model. There would be a centralized advising 
office with a full-time director and staffed by a 
combination of full-time advisers or counsel- 
ors, part-time faculty, and paraprofessionals or 
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peers. All advisers would be carefully selected, 
would receive systematic skills training, would 
have advising as a specific responsibility, and 
would be evaluated and receive appropriate rec- 
ognition and reward for exemplary advising. 

The advising office would provide all advis- 
ing for students for their first two semesters, at 
which time students would be assigned to facul- 
ty advisers in their own programs of study. The 
advising office would interact regularly with ad- 
missions, financial aid, registration, placement 
testing, counseling, academic support services, 
and with the academic departments. It would 
have responsibility for pre-service and in-service 
training for all advisers, for evaluation of the ad- 
vising system and advisers, for recognition and 
reward of exemplary advising, for development 
of both adviser and advisee handbooks, for the 
development, maintenance and distribution of 
advising files, and for coordination of a fresh- 
man seminar program. 

As with all models, there are advantages and 
disadvantages. This model would be somewhat 
expensive and it does break the continuity of 
the adviser/ advisee relationship developed in 
the student's first year. However, on the posi- 
tive side, it utilizes the best advising resources 
during the times that are most critical to student 
success and retention. Well-trained advis- 
ers with student development backgrounds 
are available to assist students during the first 
semester or year when they are most apt to ex- 
plore various programs and declare or change 
majors. Yet students gain the expertise of facul- 
ty when they are more settled in their programs 
and need faculty assistance in making connec- 
tions among current study, future study, and 
work. It provides a way of easing heavy faculty 
advising loads and guarantees that advising ser- 
vices are coordinated and supervised. 

Summary 

Academic advising is the only structured service 
on campus that guarantees students interaction 
with a concerned representative of the institu- 
tion. Organized and delivered effectively, advis- 
ing may be a key factor in helping students ad- 
just to college and become integrated into the 
academic and social systems of our institutions. 



That integration leads to student success, satis- 
faction, and persistence. 

For Additional Information 

The National Academic Advising Association 
(N AC AD A) is a valuable resource for adminis- 
trators and others who seek information about 
academic advising. Incorporated in 1979, with 
429 members, NACADA's membership now 
numbers close to 4000 and includes faculty, pro- 
fessional advisers, counselors, administrators, 
and others interested in advising from across the 
United States and Canada. 

To address critical issues in advising, NACADA 
publishes a journal and a newsletter, hosts one 
national and ten regional conferences annually, 
runs a consultant bureau, and in partnership 
with the American College Testing (ACT) Pro- 
gram, hosts the Summer Institute on Academic 
Advising and the ACT / NACADA Awards 
Program. Information about NACADA may be 
obtained from the NACADA National Office, 
Kansas State University, 2323 Anderson Ave., 
Manhattan, KS 66502. 

The National Clearinghouse for Academic Ad- 
vising is a repository and distribution center 
for information about all aspects of academic 
advising. Cosponsored by NACADA, the Clear- 
inghouse was established by and is located in 
University College at The Ohio State University. 
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Writing in 1929, Virginia Woolf argued that the 
one advantage that was almost beyond attain- 
ment for a woman university student of Woolf's 
social class was "a room of one's own." She 
was, of course, addressing social, economic, and 
academic issues as she compared the opulence 
and advantage of the male milieu with the very 
limited, marginalized circumstances all women 
then endured. 

Today, other differences exist, and gender is 
not the sole barrier that imposes restrictions. 
Students from economically privileged back- 
grounds enjoy opportunities not available to the 
less privileged. Additionally, differences appear 
between those who work and those who do 
not; those with family responsibilihes and those 
without; those with a tradition of education in 
the family and those without; those from exem- 
plary secondary schools and those from sub- 
standard schools — in short, all those who are 
more likely to enroll in local community colleges 
and those whose paths more likely lead them 
directly into universities. 

The disadvantages which plague many commu- 
nity college students are largely congruent with 
factors that researchers have long associated 
with lack of college success. Tinto (1993) and 
others have identified five clusters of experi- 



ences associated with student attrition that can 
be applied to many students as they attempt to 
make the transition from high school to college: 
difficulty in adjusting to the college environment; 
experiencing academic and social difficulty; suf- 
fering from incongruence between student ex- 
pectations and institutional demands; a feeling of 
social isolahon; and serendipity. 

According to Tinto, effective models of retention 
stress the need for students to be integrated into 
the academic and social dimensions of the college 
community (Tinto, 1993). An interpersonal sup- 
port system is important for aU first-year students 
despite their background and experience (Up- 
craft & Gardner, 1989). Two-year colleges have 
set up many services to help their students. The 
Freshman Year Experience (EYE) movement has 
been strongly embraced by two-year colleges (Ei- 
dler & Eidler, 1991), and over approximately 70% 
of such institutions offer some version of a first- 
year seminar for their students (Barefoot, 1992). 

The present volume details the ways in which 
Ereshman Year Experience programs address 
these issues directly in the curriculum with 
courses and in many cocurricular activities 
designed to ameliorate academic and social dif- 
ficulties. This chapter highlights a collaborative 
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learning program. Supplemental Instruction 
(SI), which brings directly into the general cur- 
riculum the ideology and emphasis of the Fresh- 
man Year Experience. Widespread use of the SI 
model, careful evaluation, and many replication 
studies in the U.S. and abroad have documented 
Si's effectiveness in terms of both educational 
outcomes and cost. 

Description of SI 

Supplemental Instruction (SI) is a student aca- 
demic assistance program that increases aca- 
demic performance and retention through its 
structured use of collaborative learning strate- 
gies. The SI program targets traditionally diffi- 
cult academic courses, those that have excessive- 
ly high rates of D or F final course grades and/ 
or withdrawals. In cooperation with the course 
instructor, SI provides regularly scheduled, out- 
of-class, peer-facilitated sessions where students 
have the opportunity to discuss, process, and 
interact vis-a-vis lectures, reading, studying, 
and preparing for examination (Martin, 1977). 
Advocates of SI believe intense student interac- 
tion focusing on academic concerns provides a 
particularly powerful form of peer bonding, be- 
cause the primary mission of institution is aca- 
demic, and thus students are bonding around 
the central issues of their academic lives. 

Integration of study skills with the course con- 
tent stands as a crucial difference between SI 
and other forms of collaborative learning. It 
is not just that students are working together, 
but it is the planned integration and practice of 
study strategies during these sessions that sets 
SI apart. We believe that by combining what to 
learn with how to learn it, students can develop 
both content competency and transferable aca- 
demic skills. SI sessions capitalize on the use of 
the teachable moment, i.e., the moment when 
information is either requested by students or 
the SI leader finds the information essential to 
efficient completion of a task, to introduce, ap- 
ply, and model appropriate learning strategies 
with the course material. 

Research has shown that teaching study skills 
in isolation from content has little impact on the 
students' academic performance (Dimon, 1988; 



Keimig, 1983; Stahl, Simpson, & Hayes, 1992). 
While students can be taught elaborate note-tak- 
ing and text-reading strategies, these skills are 
not necessarily put to use in subsequent courses. 
Also, different disciplines will require different 
note-taking styles: A chemistry text will be used 
differently from an American history text. As SI 
leaders model appropriate questioning and rea- 
soning, students begin to internalize aspects of 
thinking strategies that will carry over into their 
individual and group study. 

Typically, the SI process begins in the first day of 
the class when the course instructor introduces 
the SI leader. The SI leader then describes SI to 
the class and surveys the students to establish a 
schedule for the SI sessions. All students in the 
instructor's class are invited, and attendance is 
voluntary. Students of varying abilities partici- 
pate, and no effort is made to place students in 
different tracks based on academic ability. 

It is noteworthy that many underprepared 
students who might avoid seeking assistance 
will participate in SI because they perceive no 
remedial aspect and no stigma attaches to par- 
ticipation. Such stigmata may cause motivation 
problems for developmental students (Somers, 
1988). SI is a cost-effective program both in 
comparison with one-on-one tutoring programs 
and increasing student persistence and gradua- 
tion rates (Martin & Arendale, 1993). 

Designed originally in 1973 to retain minority 
and disadvantaged medical students at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri-Kansas City, SI soon found 
its way into other tertiary institutions seeking 
an institutional approach to retention, including 
many community colleges. In 1983, SI won ap- 
proval by the United States Department of Edu- 
cation as an exemplary program and since 1985 
it has received government funding that has 
been used to provide SI training for faculty and 
staff in 517 institutions. 

Nearly 200 of those institutions are community 
colleges. 

Unlike most other retention efforts, SI is a com- 
prehensive program, not simply a philosophical 
approach to a problem. Firmly rooted in 
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developmental psychology and constructionist 
thought, SI goes beyond its theoretical bases to 
provide a blueprint for effective application and 
evaluation. The SI program includes training 
workshops for supervisors, manuals for training 
campus SI leaders, guidelines for contextual- 
izing SI to meet specific campus goals, specific 
evaluation procedures, continuous technical as- 
sistance from the University of Missouri-Kansas 
City and UMKC-certified trainers within the SI 
network, and national standards against which 
to compare local results. Additionally, SI prac- 
titioners interact regularly through an interna- 
tional computer mail network. 

Each year the Supplemental Instruction office 
at the University of Missouri-Kansas City, con- 
ducts a telephone survey of SI programs across 
the U.S. This year the survey was conducted 
during August. Excerpts from several inter- 
views concerning two-year colleges are included 
in this chapter. 

Glendale Community College, in Glendale, CA, 
is a member institution of the SI network. Dur- 
ing the August telephone survey they reported 
success with SI in calculus courses. One stu- 
dent's comment represents a typical response to 
both the academic and social value of SI: "What 
I really liked about the SI was that if I had any 
questions. Dr. Kolpas or the other helpers didn't 
tell us the answer. Instead, they let us think 
about the problem, set it up, and solve it our- 
selves. I also liked the one-on-one help and the 
friends I made." And, as most of us recall from 
our math classes, learning how to think a prob- 
lem through and set it up correctly is the key to 
arriving at the correct solution. 

SI Responds to the Tinto Paradigm 

Once SI had been established in a wide range 
of tertiary institutions, and once the program 
began to be acknowledged, the staff began to 
look for factors that would help us explain the 
success of the model. The work of Tinto (1993) 
provided one of the most useful structures. 

If, as Tinto wrote, there were five factors that 
plagued students in their first year in college, 
then it might be reasonable to examine SI from 
that perspective to see in what ways the model 



responds to the constellation of factors that 
Tinto associates with college failure: adjust- 
ment, isolation, difficulty, incongruence, and 
serendipity (Tinto, 1993). 

Factor One: Adjustment 

Tinto recognizes that adjustment to the new en- 
vironment of college presents a problem to all 
students. An explanation of this phenomenon 
may be student inability to separate from prior 
associations; that is, new college students do 
not progress personally, socially, and academi- 
cally beyond a high school frame of mind. To 
some, the problem is insuperable, and of course 
these students become attrition statistics. Al- 
though SI does little to lessen separation anxi- 
ety, it does offer guidance and associations 
in the form of structured study groups and 
student mentors. Both facilitate adjustment to 
tertiary education. 

Evaluative data suggest that SI meets the needs 
not only of the students whom faculty typically 
regard as marginal, but others with much higher 
aspirations. Our interviews with students re- 
veal that many fail to meet their academic goals 
because they have no experience in the milieu 
of tertiary education. Eor example, many inter- 
pret things they are told literally. The professor 
says, "You are not graded on attendance, but 
you are responsible for the notes." Only after 
the student has failed the first exam and made 
a personal appointment does the professor ex- 
plain, "Of course you are expected to attend the 
class. I only meant to assure you that your final 
grade is not specifically lowered because you 
miss a lecture. Eurthermore I did not mean that 
you were responsible for acquiring a copy of the 
notes taken by your friend. I meant . . ." This 
latter conversation is mentorship, but it comes 
too late. 

The role of the SI leader, usually a peer or near- 
peer, is central to SI effectiveness. SI leaders, in 
training for their mentor role, find support for the 
following ways they might help their students. 
This list of considerations gives a sample of the 
very specific instructions offered to SI leaders 
in their training, where they are encouraged to 
make explicit the implicit messages students en- 
counter. 
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1. Be explicit about expectations. Students need 
to know more about the performance criteria 
for the course than the number of exams sched- 
uled and how much each counts. They need to 
know both what objective measures constitute 
excellent work and what excellent work looks 
like. They need to see how a grade is calculated. 
Many students have come from secondary 
schools where grading seems arbitrary, capri- 
cious, or whimsical, and they have little or no 
experience with objective evaluation. 

2. Be explicit by modeling your thinking. Underpre- 
pared students need a window into the mind of a 
successful student. For many, their idea of intel- 
lectual mastery of a subject is the high school his- 
tory teacher who knows her textbook so well that 
she can tell you from memory the page where 

a picture may be found. "She has the textbook 
memorized, " they say, in awe of such learning. 
And, until they learn otherwise, they believe the 
same is true of their professors. Therefore, when 
an SI leader answers a question, she must lead off 
with something like this: "Let me tell you how I 
think about that." Then teU them. 

3. Be explicit about the intellectual tools of the disci- 
pline. Help students develop strategies to orga- 
nize information. Simple visual matrices allow 
for organization of some kinds of information. 
Differences among bacteria, for example, fit this 
kind of organization, as do differences among 
national or local governments with respect to a 
finite number of characteristics. Students need 
to see discipline-specific information patterns. 

4. Be explicit about class resources. What seems 
perfectly obvious to mentors is often only 
vaguely familiar to students. For example, 
students do not typically know to value syl- 
labi. Few secondary school teachers use them; 
therefore, students lack experience with this fun- 
damental organizer. The way to emphasize the 
importance of the syllabus is to refer to it at the 
beginning of each session, each week, or each 
unit. Students will value resources to the extent 
that their mentors value the same resources. 

Factor Two: Isolation 

Many education leaders, including Tinto 
(1993), deplore the lack of significant interper- 



sonal relationships among students who attend 
college. As returning adult students attend col- 
lege in greater numbers, the institution becomes 
increasingly heterogeneous in nature. This is 
especially critical for two-year colleges. The 
institution must take proactive steps to provide 
an environment for development of commu- 
nity among today's students. Active learning, 
smaller classes, more interactions between the 
professor and students have been suggested as 
strategies to develop community (Tobias, 1992). 
In Astin's latest study on the impact of college, 
he concurred: ". . . [T]he student's peer group is 
simply the most potent source of influence on 
growth and development during the undergrad- 
uate years" (Astin, 1993, p. 398). 

Typically, student affairs professionals regard 
extracurricular activities on campus as the 
venue for countering alienation. SI, however, 
offers a curricular venue for the same purpose. 
In SI, the academic work of students becomes 
the nexus around which various personal bonds 
are built. SI brings students together in small 
groups for class study sessions. For some of 
these students, this is their only time to interact 
with classmates. With competing time commit- 
ments of work, family, and commuting, many 
students no longer have the luxury of remaining 
on campus without a specific meeting or pur- 
pose in mind. Students develop a sense of com- 
mon purpose during SI sessions. 

May Garland, former national training director 
of SI, now directs the SI program at Linn-Benton 
Community College in Albany, OR. During the 
1994 regular telephone survey conducted by the 
Supplemental Instruction research staff. Gar- 
land reported that the nursing faculty members 
are strongly supportive of SI because it provides 
structure for the creation of continuous learning 
groups. The staff believe these learning groups 
are essential in retaining students through the 
rigorous curriculum. Shlipak (1988) found that 
collaborative learning groups are critical for fe- 
males in science major course work. Given that 
the sciences are areas in which women have not 
historically been well represented, SI potentially 
has a positive effect on the attempt to reduce the 
gender gap in certain disciplines. 
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To help foster more collaborative learning and 
peer support at Onondaga Community College, 
in Syracuse, NY, the school has created what 
it calls "SI-Plus," an adaptation of the basic SI 
model. Barbara Risser provides leadership with 
the campus SI program. Risser, responding to 
the 1994 telephone survey, reported that SI-Plus 
provides an introduction to the study group 
experience for students who are just beginning 
to enroll in college level course work. SI-Plus 
is meant as a bridge to help inexperienced stu- 
dents adjust to college level work. The regular 
SI program is reserved for the traditional high 
risk courses. Some students in succeeding se- 
mesters establish their own independent study 
groups if SI or SI-Plus is not available in the 
class. In these various fashions, SI serves to 
counter the isolation students often experience 
on the tertiary campus. 

Factor Three: Difficulty 

Undoubtedly, the level of intellectual function- 
ing required at the tertiary level, the rapid flow 
of information in abstract media, and the neces- 
sity to perform in a timely manner require all 
students to stretch intellectually to meet col- 
legiate standards. Some can function indepen- 
dently at this level, others only with appropriate 
support, and still others seemingly not at all. 

The second group was the original target of the 
first SI program. On a campus that eschewed 
remedial and developmental courses and that 
lacked resources for an individual tutorial pro- 
gram, SI was created to fill the vacuum. The 
rate of student retention was set as the bench- 
mark by which SI would be judged. Therefore, 
data collection from the beginning focused on 
student performance, retention, re-enrollment, 
and graduation. 

To remain abreast of developments in the field 
of Supplemental Instruction, the faculty and 
staff of the SI program receive data from the 
many academic institutions using SI. Data 
analysis compares those participating in SI with 
those electing not to participate. The indepen- 
dent variable is the group; the dependent vari- 
able is the final course grade. Research studies 
on many campuses have assessed the impact of 
a wide range of co-variates, e.g., level of motiva- 
tion, prior academic achievement, gender, age. 



and ethnicity, in an effort to measure the effect 
of SI as a determinant of student success. In 
each instance, results have continued to show 
that SI is strongly correlated with final course 
grade when controlling for these other factors 
(Martin & Arendale, 1993). 

Other studies have analyzed SI results longitu- 
dinally, within a single class offered by a single 
lecturer using a single text and a constant grad- 
ing scale over several succeeding years. These 
studies have demonstrated the heightening 
effect of SI on total class performance over a 
multi-year span from the inception of the SI 
program (Blanc, DeBuhr, & Martin, 1983). Other 
researchers have employed more sophisticated 
statistical procedures to evaluate SI (Kenney, 
1989, 1990). While most of the research on SI 
derives from four-year institutions, the data pre- 
sented here are drawn entirely from community 
college sources. 

Participating institutions. Since 1982, faculty 
and staff from 183 public and private two-year 
institutions have received formal training to 
implement the SI model on their campus. The 
following tables were compiled from 59 selected 
two-year public institutions that met the criteria: 
(a) their data collection procedures conformed 
to recommendations of the UMKC staff, (b) they 
transmitted their data for inclusion in a timely 
fashion, and (c) they broadly represented a geo- 
graphically diverse area in the United States. 

Only public two-year institutions were included 
in this study. Of the 496 two-year course reports 
in the national SI database that were available 
for analysis, 480 were from public institutions. 
While reports from the private two-year institu- 
tions were similar, the authors believed those 
data would not contribute to the validity of the 
study, nor would data from very few institutions 
permit generalization to private two-year col- 
leges. 

Some comparisons rely on grouping of final 
grades as "A/B" and "D/W/R" These com- 
parisons have been useful. The former category 
represents "honor" grades; the latter, "unsuc- 
cessful enrollments" — "unsuccessful" in the 
sense that students receiving grades at this level 
are not typically permitted to continue in their 
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curriculum. The goal of SI has been to reduce 
the numbers in the latter category, but an unex- 
pected salutary side effect has been an increase 
in the former category of "honor" grades. 

Data analysis. Standard statistical methods were 
used in analysis of the data comparing student 
outcomes. The requisite level of significance 
was set at p < .05 to conform with standard prac- 
tice in educational research. Independent f-tests 
were selected as most appropriate for compar- 
ing final course grades, despite lack of universal 
standards for such grading and the obvious 
fact that a grade may represent ordinal data in 
some instances and interval data in others. Chi- 
square tests were used in comparing groups 
according to percentages of A and B final course 
grades and percentage of D and F final course 
grades and withdrawals. 

Because SI participation stands as the key inde- 
pendent variable in the study, careful attention 
was given to the definition of "participation" 
as "attending one or more SI sessions." That 
minimum of "one" seemed most appropriate 
because we counted all who withdrew from 
courses as "unsuccessful enrollments." Thus 
those who withdrew after attending even a 
single SI session would be coimted as negative 
outcomes in the "participant" category. In this 
way we sought to avoid a statistical bias in favor 
of SI. Therefore, the minimum participation 



in a single SI session was deemed sufficient to 
classify a student as an "SI participant." 

Academic achievement for two-year students en- 
rolled in SI courses. Table 1 presents data from 
two-year institutions across the U.S. Differences 
were statistically significant in each instance 
with respect to both percent of unsuccessful en- 
rollments and grade point average in targeted 
classes. In each instance, the difference favored 
the group that had participated in the SI pro- 
gram. 

The data rarely showed more than a 0.5 grade 
point difference between SI participants and 
nonparticipants, and often this turned out to be 
the difference between low "C" and high "D." 
Lest the difference be minimized, the low "C" 
is a grade which permits students to continue 
in the institution and to graduate, and a high 
"D" grade, if repeated with sufficient regularity, 
leads to probation and termination. 

The survey of data from 59 two-year public in- 
stitutions permits separating SI by academic dis- 
cipline in Table 2. There were clear differences 
among disciplines, with health sciences and 
technical / vocational courses showing the high- 
est percentage of honor grades and the lowest 
percentage of unsatisfactory enrollments. 
Mathematics showed the opposite with an 
overall lower percentage of honor grades 



Table 1 

National SI Field Study Data: 

Fiscal Year 1982-83 to 1992-1993 (N = 59 Two-Year Institutions; 480 Courses, 23,979 Students) 



Student Grades 


SI Participants 


Non SI Participants 


p-value 


Final Course 
Grade* 


2.30 


1.63 


< 0.000 


Percent A & B 
Final Course Grade** 


50.58% 


32.90% 


< 0.007 


Percent D, F, W 
Final Course Grade** 


25.90% 


46.25% 


< 0.000 


*Using independent f-test 


**Using chi-square test 
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and a greater percentage of unsuccessful enroll- 
ments. 

Interpretation and discussion of results. The 
pattern of results clearly suggests a close rela- 
tionship between SI participation and course 
achievement as measured by final course 
grades. The exact reasons for the relationship 
are more elusive. As previously indicated, oth- 
er research has discounted the effects of com- 
peting variables, e.g., previous levels of aca- 
demic achievement, standardized test scores, 
high school rank, ethnicity, and motivation 
level. Thus researchers find no significant 



difference between the two groups in terms of 
what they bring to the classroom. In the data 
presented here, final course grades are used 
as the evaluation criteria for effectiveness. 

In four-year institutions, re-enrollment and 
graduation rates have been used as depen- 
dent variables, and differences favored the SI 
group. With respect to two-year institutions, 
their special mission and their special con- 
stituency make these last mentioned factors of 
re-enrollment and graduation inappropriate 
evaluation criteria. Stopping out rather than 
dropping out, transfer, and non-degree enroll- 
ment goals make such evaluations particularly 



Table 2 

National SI Data: Fiscal Year 1982-1983 to 1992-1993 

(N = 59 Two-year Institutions — 480 Courses, 23, 979 Students Data Separated by Broad Academic Disciplines ) 



Course Type 




Percent 

A&B* 


Percent 
D, F, W* 


Final Course 
Grade** 


All Courses 


SI 


50.58% 


25.90% 


2.30 


A =480 


Non-SI 


32.90% 


46.25% 


1.63 




/7-value 


<0.000 


<0.007 


<0.000 


Business 


SI 


51.23% 


26.70% 


2.27 


A=87 


Non-SI 


34.02% 


47.80% 


1.49 




/7-value 


n.s. 


<0.001 


<0.000 


Health 


SI 


62.88% 


20.56% 


2.66 


Science 


Non-SI 


50.79% 


27.01% 


2.07 


N=22 


/7-value 


n.s. 


n.s. 


<0.023 


Mathematics 


SI 


42.19% 


37.57% 


1.90 


A=82 


Non-SI 


32.32% 


53.14% 


1.30 




/7-value 


n.s. 


<0.001 


<0.000 


Natural 


SI 


50.43% 


21.47% 


2.39 


Science 


Non-SI 


34.99% 


38.43% 


1.70 


o 

II 


/7-value 


<0.005 


<0.001 


<0.000 


Social 


SI 


52.19% 


22.36% 


2.39 


Science/ 


Non-SI 


32.84% 


42.31% 


1.64 


Humanities 
A= 104 


/7-value 


<0.001 


<0.001 


<0.000 


Technical/ 


SI 


63.67% 


20.81% 


2.53 


Vocational 


Non-SI 


41.10% 


43.44% 


1.78 


A =27 


/7-value 


n.s. 


n.s. 


<0.001 



*Using chi-square test **Using independent f-test 
n.s. = “not statistically significant” 
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inappropriate. And so, statistically speaking, 
two-year schools must be evaluated appropri- 
ately and therefore differently from four-year 
schools. 

While success varies among SI programs, there 
are no data that would suggest that SI has any 
major limitations. However, SI is more difficult 
in content areas where prerequisite skills are a 
key variable. For example, if students do not 
remember any algebra, they will have a par- 
ticularly difficult time in chemistry. SI may be 
and is effective in these areas; it simply takes 
more time in planning by the SI leader and 
more time on task by the students. The clear- 
est evidence of SI failure was in a college where 
SI was attached to remedial classes. Students 
refused to attend, and the course was not con- 
sidered demanding or high risk by students. 

For maximum effect of SI, adopting institutions 
should choose courses that are considered by 
students and faculty to be historically difficult. 

Factor Four: Incongruence 

Incongruence is the most amorphous of Tinto's 
(1993) factors and is rooted in student's dual 
perceptions, first of needs and second of the 
social and intellectual fabric of institutional life. 
The student's perception of that fabric is based 
on his or her experience and likely is limited, 
biased, or both. In this spirit, the proponents of 
SI argue that by providing students with peer 
(or near-peer) mentors beyond faculty and staff 
mentors, SI assures a broader view of the insti- 
tution. Similarly, meeting and working with 
seemingly random collections of peers in collab- 
orahve learning situations lends breadth to the 
student's contact with the inshtution. 

Factor Five: Serendipity 

Retrospective analysis of the benefits of SI to 
the two-year college suggests that there are 
three unexpected salutary effects that go be- 
yond factors previously mentioned: the stu- 
dent leadership and career development op- 
portunities offered to the SI leaders, the faculty 
development opportunities that are the conse- 
quence of adoption of SI, and the cost effective- 
ness of the model. 



Student Leadership and Career Development 

Benefits for SI participants aside, SI offers tangi- 
ble benefits for the SI leader. During the annual 
telephone interviews with program directors, 
Victoria Anderson, Director of the Learning As- 
sistance Center at Highland Community College 
in Freeport, IL, reported that many of her SI 
leaders are using SI as a preteaching experience. 
The SI leader role allows the students to spend 
time with instructors. Anderson believes that 
the instructors of Sl-targeted courses influence 
several students each year to consider teaching 
careers. Anderson has not had difficulty in re- 
cruiting candidates for SI leader positions. 

Jenni Wallace, of West Surrey College of Art and 
Design near London, England reported that the 
job market is sufficiently tight that any portion 
of a job applicant's resume entry that differenti- 
ates among top graduates may be beneficial. SI 
leaders, therefore, appear to earn quicker entry 
into professional fields upon graduation. 

SI leaders at the University of Missouri-Kansas 
City And ready admission to graduate study, in 
part because of their SI experience which faculty 
correctly perceive as preparation for graduate 
teaching assistantships. 

SI leaders appear to gain valuable experience in 
listening, group facilitation, consensus building, 
public speaking, and problem solving. Further, 
SI leaders regularly report that they understand 
their discipline better after serving as group 
leaders. 

Faculty Development 

Active since 1986, the SI program at Anne Ar- 
undel Community College in Arnold, MD is 
guided by Dr. Rosemary Wolfe, Chair of the Ed- 
ucation Department. Wolfe reports that faculty 
have several options to earn promotion credit 
for increased salary. Some are approved to earn 
"professional development credit" through ser- 
vice as SI supervisors (Wolfe, 1990). 

An important feature of this activity is that the 
faculty members supervise SI leaders in areas 
outside their content specialty. As SI supervisors, 
they attend classes and SI sessions with student 
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SI leaders for the first four weeks of the term. 

As students in a class that is outside their disci- 
pline, these faculty mentors have the opportu- 
nity to observe and learn different approaches 
and teaching techniques. They may also become 
a nonthreatening resource to the class instructor 
for integrating study skills into course lectures, 
readings, and assignments as well as providing 
helpful feedback upon request. It is important 
to note, however, that the mentors focus on 
general learning skills, and not on critiquing the 
content of the class or the instructor's teaching 
practices. 

Changes by class instructors have been noted 
and reported in a telephone interview by Ma- 
rina England, campus SI supervisor at Lincoln 
Land Community College in Springfield, IL. 
After several science faculty members observed 
the work of SI in other classes, they decided to 
make several changes. Although their classes 
were not designated as "historically difficult," 
they organized their students into work teams 
that met outside class. The faculty members 
regularly visited the student-led study groups to 
observe and provide assistance. 

Jean Jubelirer, campus SI director from Milwau- 
kee Area Technical College (WI), responding 
to the telephone survey, said that SI helps to 
form learning communities composed of the 
SI leader, participating students, and the class- 
room instructor. Beyond quantifiable results of 
increased course grades and persistence, faculty 
members often voiced their appreciation for 
both the invited feedback offered by SI leaders 
and their direct support of the learning process. 

In an effort to reward SI leaders and to provide 
an added incentive for their participation. Dr. 
Deborah Craig-Claar, Associate Dean of Instruc- 
tion, worked with the financial aid advisor to 
obtain partial fee waivers for the leaders. Dr. 
Craig-Claar reported that a key to the success 
of their SI program has been the flexibility of 
scheduling the SI sessions when students want 
to attend (Craig-Claar, 1994). 

Laculty engaged in SI become involved in fa- 
cilitating a process of collaborative learning, an 
important approach because it helps students 
learn to empower themselves rather than remain 
dependent as they might in traditional tutoring. 



Research suggests that individual tutoring, which 
most faculty regard as effective, does not always 
promote transfer of needed academic skills (Blanc 
et al., 1983; Dimon, 1988; Keimig, 1983; Martin, 
1977; Martin & Arendale, 1993; Maxwell, 1990). 

Cost Ejfectiveness 

SI is a cost-effective program both in compari- 
son with one-to-one tutoring programs and in 
increasing student persistence / graduation rates 
(Martin & Arendale, 1993). The SI program at 
Sinclair Community College in Dayton, OH 
has compared the cost effectiveness of SI and 
individual tutoring since 1991. In a telephone 
interview, Anna Mays, Director of Educational 
Support Services and the campus SI supervisor, 
reported the cost effectiveness of the SI program 
was critical in winning administrative sup- 
port. Although cost effectiveness is not easily 
assessed, the administration of the University 
of Missouri-Kansas City has undertaken such 
a study and is satisfied that the SI program re- 
turns to the University $1.50 in revenue from 
retained students for every $1 expended for the 
support service, with the inclusion of all pro- 
gram costs including administrative oversight. 

Conclusion 

In 1983, the Department of Education certified 
SI as a model retention program that the Depart- 
ment recommended for replication. Underlying 
that decision were data that demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of the panel that SI was successful in 
retaining students and could be transported to 
other venues where similar success might ensue. 
A decade of data collection has demonstrated 
the correctness of the panel's decision. Although 
much attention has focused on the effectiveness 
of SI in the four-year tertiary institutions, careful 
analysis of data suggests that the model has been 
similarly effective in the two-year tertiary insti- 
tutions. 

The reasons for the effectiveness of SI remain 
somewhat elusive. Performance data support the 
inference that SI contributes to higher levels of 
student achievement and, therefore, to increased 
rates of persistence. Eaculty observations assert 
that SI enables student success while permitting 
faculty to retain the integrity of their courses. 
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Both subjective evaluation by SI supervisors and 
anecdotal evidence from participants bolster 
claims that SI counters the isolation that leads 
to a substantial number of voluntary withdraw- 
als from tertiary institutions. A specific goal of 
SI programs, although not readily quantifiable, 
is the reduction of the level of perceived incon- 
gruence between institutions and individuals. 
Effective mentorship, a key component of the SI 
program, offers the means by which to correct 
the flawed perceptions of students who incor- 
rectly assess the nature of the institution. To this 
extent, SI stands in the mainstream of curricular 
responses to Tinto and other researchers who 
study the problem of inappropriate student de- 
parture from the two-year tertiary institutions. 

Further support for the SI program derives from 
what has been called the unintended, salutary 
side effects of the adoption of the model. Across 
a broad field, practitioners have noted that SI 
contributes significantly to the career aware- 
ness and professional development of SI lead- 
ers. Institutional leaders have noted the faculty 
development aspect of the SI program. And, in 
a time of scarce economic resources, the cost ef- 
fectiveness of the SI model emerges as a strong 
argument for its implementation. 

In recent years, with heightened institutional 
awareness of the transitional risks that endanger 
first-year students in tertiary education, Tinto' s 
(1993) research has guided many successful 
retention efforts. Similarly, The Freshman Year 
Experience offers a multifaceted approach in the 
milieu of declining pools of potential students. 
Once the tertiary institutions have exhausted 
the declining clientele, they need to look to re- 
tain rather than to replace students who might 
depart the institution. SI offers a strong compo- 
nent to the choice of strategies the institutions 
may bring to bear on the problem. 
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Introduction 

We know that the more students are involved in 
college, the more they gain from the college expe- 
rience and the more likely they are to stay enrolled 
(Astin, 1993; Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991; Tinto, 
1987). Though involvement is important through 
the college years, nowhere is it more critical than 
the first year of college, for during the first year 
the great bulk of attrition from community college 
arises. Unfortunately, community colleges face 
myriad obstacles in ensuring that new students 
get involved. Most community college students 
commute and are older and generally poorer than 
four-year college students. Also, unlike the so- 
called "involving colleges" (Kuh, Schuh, & Whitt, 
1991) where students in residential settings devote 
most of their time to the life of the college, students 
in community colleges are often pulled by a num- 
ber of outside obligations including careers and 
families. For them, going to college is but one of 
many tasks to be completed during the course of a 
day. And while many four-year college students 
have a range of opportunities to meet and interact 
with faculty and each other, most community col- 
lege students' interaction with the college is limit- 
ed to the classroom. If involvement is to occur for 
these students, it must first occur in the classroom. 



For this reason, an increasing number of com- 
munity colleges have turned to innovations in 
college teaching and curriculum to enhance 
students' academic experiences and actively 
involve them in classroom learning. Two of 
these innovations, namely the use of collabora- 
tive learning strategies and the construction of 
learning communities for beginning students, 
are the focus of this chapter. Such collabora- 
tive practices seek to improve what goes on in, 
and between, classrooms and among students and 
faculty. Rather than focus on student behaviors 
and student obligations alone, collaborative 
learning forces educators to think about the 
nature of student learning and the character of 
their own obligations to construct the sorts of 
educational settings in which all students — 
not just some — will want to become involved 
(Tinto, 1993). 

In this chapter, we begin by briefly describing 
the general instructional approach of collabora- 
tive learning and its benefits for students and 
teachers. Next, we define and discuss learning 
communities as a particular form of collabora- 
tive learning. We then look at one learning com- 
munity program in an urban community college 
which has been shown to improve freshman stu- 
dents' learning experiences, involve them more 



*Note: Parts of this chapter are drawn from an earlier article by the same authors published in Community College Journal (1994). 
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in the academic and social life of the classroom 
and campus, and increase their rates of persis- 
tence. 

Collaborative Learning 

Smith and MacGregor (1992) discuss collaborative 
learning as "approaches involving joint intellectual 
effort" which "center on the students' exploration 
or applicahon of the course material, not simply 
the teacher's presentation or explication of it" (p. 
10). Joint intellectual effort may be seen when, for 
example, students break into small groups to ana- 
lyze a reading assignment or case study, a whole 
class offers feedback to a student on her class pre- 
sentation, or a teacher and students work together 
on a research project. Role playing, team tests, 
peer crihque on written assignments, and group 
presentations are aU examples of collaborative 
practices in the classroom. Students may work in 
groups for one class period or in permanent teams 
for the whole term. They are encouraged to draw 
on their own diverse experiences to make sense of 
new material in a shared endeavor. They may be 
asked to "create a clearly delineated product," or 
"to participate in a process, an exercise of respond- 
ing to each other's work or engaging in analysis 
and meaning making" (Smith & MacGregor, 1992, 

p. 12). 

Of course, the instructor is not absent in this pro- 
cess. The instructor acts as a guide and resource 
by creating an environment in which students 
feel safe to speak and participate, by providing 
the readings and activities for constructing new 
knowledge, by offering feedback to clarify issues, 
by helping students see what they have accom- 
plished, and by directing the class toward future 
tasks. Bruffee (1992) talks about knowledge as 
created by a community of peers. With this ap- 
proach, the traditional authority of the teacher 
as dispenser of knowledge is clearly called into 
question, but Bruffee (1992) points out that we 
still need teachers "as conservators and agents 
of change, as custodians of prevailing commu- 
nity values and as agents of social transition and 
reacculturation" (p. 32). 

When students and professors engage with 
knowledge in a collaborative way, thinking 
becomes more complex, different ideas are re- 
spected, and students from diverse backgrounds 



find connections with each other and with fac- 
ulty in ways that are different from those experi- 
enced in more traditional learning environments 
(Gamson, 1994; Matthews, 1986). At the same 
time, the instructor and the students are led to 
rethink their roles in the classroom. Unlike the 
more traditional view of teaching which sees 
faculty "fixed in the center of their classroom, 
supporting the entire burden of responsibility 
for the course on their own shoulders" (Finkel 
& Monk, 1992, p. 58), collaborative learning re- 
quires the functions of teaching to be distributed 
among the teacher and students so that every- 
one in the class takes some responsibility for the 
course and the learning. In doing so, collabora- 
tive learning turns the classroom from a group 
of students with one instructor into a commu- 
nity of learners who share the responsibility for 
learning within the classroom. 

Learning Communities 

Although any classroom in which students and 
teachers work collaboratively may be considered 
a "learning community," this term has a spe- 
cific meaning for educators in the collaborative 
learning movement. As defined by Gabelnick, 
MacGregor, Matthews, and Smith (1990), learn- 
ing communities "purposefully restructure the 
curriculum to link together courses or course 
work so that students find greater coherence 
in what they are learning as well as increased 
intellectual interaction with faculty and fellow 
students" (p. 5). Examples of learning communi- 
ties include linked courses, such as connecting a 
composition course with an introductory science 
or humanities course, or learning clusters, which 
allow the same group of students to take all their 
classes together and seek connections among 
courses with the various faculty. Faculty collabo- 
ration in learning communities may range from 
very little knowledge of what each other is doing 
to team-teaching on a daily basis. Collaborative 
learning practices, such as small-group work- 
shops and peer writing, are often central features 
of the intellectual process in such learning com- 
munities. 

The purposes of learning communities for stu- 
dents are both academic and social. First, by help- 
ing students make connections among subject 
matter, learning communities avoid the 
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fragmentation in the curriculum that is typical of 
the first two years of undergraduate education. 
Learning becomes more meaningful for students 
when they may see how issues and information 
relate across disciplines. Second, when students 
work together in more than one class and learn 
from one another, they may build relationships 
which overcome the isolation they might other- 
wise feel, especially if they commute to school. 
Close relationships with the faculty may also de- 
velop when students and instructors spend most 
of their teaching and learning time together during 
a term. 

Learning communities and collaborative learning 
are not strangers to community colleges. In the 
state of Washington, in particular, they have been 
successfully used to enhance students' social 
and academic lives (Smith, 1993). To learn more 
about how learning communities are experienced 
by beginning college students in community col- 
leges, we recently completed a study of one such 
program: the Coordinated Studies Program at Se- 
attle Central Community College. We observed 
in classrooms; interviewed students, faculty, and 
staff involved in the programs; surveyed several 
hundred students (within and without the learn- 
ing communities) at the beginning and end of 
their first year of college; and analyzed student 
records for evidence of academic performance 
and persistence. What we found demonstrates 
that, despite the many obstacles, community col- 
leges can successfully involve students in educa- 
tion, thus enhancing their learning and increasing 
their persistence (Russo, 1994; Tinto & Russo, 
1993; Tinto, Goodsell Love, & Russo, 1994). 

Coordinated Studies Programs 
at Seattle Central Community College 

Seattle Central first offered Coordinated Stud- 
ies Programs (CSPs) in the fall quarter of 1984. 
Since then, several CSPs have been offered each 
quarter within the Humanities Division of the 
Transfer /Liberal Studies area. Faculty involve- 
ment has been widespread. During the 1991-92 
school year of our study, nearly all full-time staff 
and several part-time staff in Humanities had 
taught in a CSP 

Coordinated Studies Programs are typically 
team taught by two to four instructors. The 



themes of the CSPs, defined by their titles (e.g., 
"Ways of Knowing" or "Of Body and Mind") 
cross disciplinary areas usually in the Humani- 
ties Division, but may extend to the Math-Sci- 
ence or Professional-Technical Divisions. Dur- 
ing a quarter, CSPs meet for a total of 11 to 18 
hours each week in four- to six-hour blocks over 
two to four days. Generally all instructors are 
present and active in all class meetings. 

Students who choose to register for a CSP en- 
roll for 11 to 18 credit hours, depending on the 
CSP, as if they were taking separate courses, 
but they attend the CSP as one course. For 
most of the week, the entire class of 40 to 100 
students meets as a whole. Once or twice a 
week the large class breaks down into smaller 
seminar sessions. For example, in "Our Ways 
of Knowing: The African American Experience 
and Social Change," students enrolled for 18 
credits within sociology, art, political science, 
and English. They attended class Monday 
through Thursday from 9:00 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
On Wednesdays from noon to 1:30 the class 
broke up into seminars with each of the four in- 
structors meeting with about 20 to 25 students. 

CSP course activities include lectures, guest 
speakers, films, small-group activities in class, 
small-group and whole-class discussions, semi- 
nar sessions, and field trips. Course assign- 
ments include regular readings, papers, group 
projects or presentations, some art projects, a 
midterm self-evaluation, a final self-evaluation, 
and, in a few CSPs, quizzes or exams. Given 
this description of activities and assignments, 
CSPs do not appear to be very different from 
traditional academic classes, and in many cases 
they are not. However, the key differences of 
cross-disciplinary topics, team teaching, con- 
tinuous class meeting times, and regular small 
group activities create a collaborative learning 
program that provides students a distinctly dif- 
ferent learning experience. 

Benefits of Learning Communities 
for Students 

How does the experience of participating in a 
learning community affect students' behaviors, 
perceptions of themselves and others, and views 
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of learning? Our research revealed a number of 
positive effects. 

Observations of and interviews with CSP stu- 
dents revealed that they appreciated the con- 
trasting, though complementary, ideas from 
different instructors on similar course topics. 
They saw instructors from different disciplines 
grapple with and analyze information in or- 
der to synthesize it with other course content 
into one main theme. The continuity of course 
content and class activities helped students en- 
gage in their own thinking about issues across 
disciplines while it reduced the confusion of 
competing expectations that students usually 
experience with mulhple courses. At the same 
time, the design of the courses allowed time for 
in-depth exploration of key concepts and con- 
nections of course material to students' life ex- 
periences. Class time was characterized by high 
levels of student participation in thoughtful, 
complex discussions. 

The multi-disciplinary approach also provided 
a model of learning that encouraged students 
to express the diversity of their experiences and 
world views. In doing so, it allowed differences 
in age, ethnicity, and life experience to emerge 
and become part of the course. Students ap- 
preciated the diverse perspectives shared in the 
classroom and became more comfortable ex- 
pressing their own ideas and questions. Many 
students at Seattle Central commented on the 
range of diversity as something more than just 
learning about each other. They saw student and 
faculty diversity as an important factor in their 
learning about the course content. 

Student involvement was further enhanced 
by an increasing amount of social, emotional, 
and academic peer support that emerged from 
classroom activities. Through seminars, group 
projects, and class discussions, the CSPs allowed 
— indeed compelled — students to participate 
together actively in their learning both in and 
out of class. These activities contributed not 
only to a high level of student participation in 
learning (as compared to students in traditional 
class settings), but also to the development of 
supportive peer groups that extended beyond 
the boundaries of the classroom. Such peer sup- 
port clearly helped students balance the many 



struggles they face in attending college. Net- 
works of established friendships often extended 
into subsequent academic quarters as students 
took classes together and/ or formed study 
groups. Thus, while a multi-disciplinary per- 
spective provided a model for the expression of 
diverse ideas from both the faculty and students 
and highlighted differences among class partici- 
pants, the structure and continuity of activities 
encouraged a "togetherness" that allowed the 
emergence of a supportive community of peers. 

In addition to the above benefits, we found that 
the innovative approach of the CSP encouraged 
students to consciously address issues of their 
own learning. As is common for collaborative 
learning programs, the CSPs challenged stu- 
dents' assumptions about their roles as learners 
and about how knowledge is constructed (Ga- 
belnick et al., 1990). The process of collaboration 
between students and faculty in struggling with 
the course content encouraged students to em- 
brace an expanded picture of the learning pro- 
cess. They reported that they learned concepts 
better which were presented from perspectives 
that crossed content areas, and they expressed a 
deeper appreciation for the many ways in which 
knowledge is created; as one student said, 

"These classes incorporate into your life and 
into your learning. [The instruction] becomes 
part of your thinking. It just keeps connecting, 
and connecting, and connecting." 

In interviews and informal conversations, stu- 
dents spoke of the CSPs as involving, support- 
ive, and educationally challenging. They saw 
themselves engaged in a supportive environ- 
ment in which their participation was valued. 
Student responses to survey questions suggest 
that these positive perceptions of the CSPs car- 
ried over into perceptions of the college environ- 
ment. Without exception, CSP students held 
significantly more positive views of the college, 
its students and faculty, its administrators, its 
classes and climate, and their own involvement 
as learners there than did other first-year stu- 
dents. 

Student views of their learning experiences were 
mirrored by their behaviors. When compared 
with similar beginning students in non-learning 
community classrooms, students in the learning 
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communities reported being more involved in 
course-related activities (including writing) and 
in activities with other students, more connected 
with faculty, more experienced with the use of 
library resources, and more involved in arts ac- 
hvities on campus. Quite simply, CSP students 
reported being significantly more involved than 
non-CSP students in a range of learning activi- 
hes. As important, their greater involvement in 
the classroom extended into other domains of 
institutional life. Involvement in the classroom 
became the vehicle through which greater in- 
volvement generally arose. 

Given the above descriptions of student be- 
haviors and views, it should not be surprising 
that students in the CSPs saw themselves as 
having made greater intellectual gains over the 
course of the year than did their non-CSP peers 
on a range of subjects and thinking skills. Just 
as importantly, they were much more likely 
to continue at Seattle Central in the following 
quarters than similar students in regular classes. 
Indeed, the persistence rate into the following 
fall quarter of students who participated in the 
CSPs was nearly fifteen percent greater than 
it was for similar students enrolled in regular 
classes (66.7% and 52.0% respectively). This is a 
striking result for a program that lasted but one 
quarter. 

CSP students often spoke specifically of their de- 
sire to continue college as a direct result of their 
CSP experience. Interestingly, this led a number 
of students with whom we spoke to leave the 
college in order to transfer to the nearby univer- 
sity. Though they appear in registration records 
as not persisting at the community college, they 
obviously may not be considered failures. The 
learning experiences made possible at Seattle 
Central through the CSP prompted them to pur- 
sue a four-year degree — an endeavor they may 
not have otherwise thought achievable. 

Lest it appear that the kinds of students who 
take CSPs are the ones who are most likely to 
stay in college and/ or transfer to other insti- 
tutions — that is, that the observed effects of 
the program are merely the reflection of the 
attributes of those who volunteer to join the 



program — we compared the behaviors, percep- 
tions, and persistence of students who enrolled 
early in the CSPs (i.e., those who "volunteered" 
for the program) with those who enrolled at the 
last moment when all other courses were filled. 
The findings were identical. The positive effects 
of the CSP experience — including persistence 
— were evident whether the student intention- 
ally enrolled in a CSP or registered for it as a last 
resort. 

Implications for Community Membership 
and Educational Citizenship 

Our research lends support to some of the 
basic tenets of collaborative learning. First, 
participation in a collaborative learning group 
enables students to develop a supportive com- 
munity of peers that helps bond students to the 
broader social life of the college while also en- 
gaging them more fully in the academic experi- 
ence. Groups that formed for course-related 
purposes often extended beyond the classroom 
for informal gatherings and study sessions. In 
this manner, collaborative learning practices 
enabled new college students to bridge the 
academic-social divide that typically confronts 
students in community colleges; students were 
able to meet two needs, social and academic, 
without having to sacrifice one in order to meet 
the other. 

Second, students were influenced by participat- 
ing in a setting in which sources of learning 
came from a variety of perspectives beyond 
that of one faculty member. When several 
professors were brought together to teach col- 
laboratively, students' learning experiences 
took on an intellectual richness that traditional 
courses could not match. At the same time, as 
students connected their personal experiences 
to class content and recognized the diversity of 
views and experiences that marked differing 
members of the classroom, the academic con- 
versation was opened to many voices, empow- 
ering students and validating their ability to 
contribute to the progress of the course. 

Third, student learning was clearly affected by 
the collaborative experience. Students in those 
settings were more socially and academically 
involved in college life and more positive in 
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their views of the institution and their own in- 
volvement in college. We know from student 
comments that they perceived an improved qual- 
ity of learning in the collaborative settings and 
saw themselves as having made greater intel- 
lectual gains while in college than did students 
in regular classes. And perhaps most important, 
independent of individual attributes, students 
were more likely to stay in school. While reaf- 
firming the fact that involvement matters, this 
study highlights at least one way that involve- 
ment may be fostered by altering the settings in 
which students are asked to learn. 

When the benefits of learning communities — 
supportive relationships among peers, respect 
for diverse perspectives, and a sense of com- 
mitment to learning — are taken as a whole, 
such instructional approaches may have an 
additional advantage: educational citizenship. 
During the course of our interviews some stu- 
dents spoke of coming to a deeper appreciation 
of the manner in which their learning and that 
of their peers are interwoven, that their rights 
as learners and their responsibilities as mem- 
bers of a learning community were necessarily 
linked. This notion of the importance of one's 
responsibility to the welfare of the larger com- 
munity of learners, or what we refer to as the 
concept of educational citizenship, is only one 
or two steps removed from the concept of citi- 
zenship more broadly understood. This sug- 
gests the intriguing possibility that one of the 
outcomes of participating in a learning com- 
munity is the acquisition of educational norms 
which are the precursor to the norms of citizen- 
ship. This, in turn, leads us to wonder whether 
such learning experiences may represent one 
answer to the question underlying the grow- 
ing movement toward national service, namely 
how is it that we may attract more young peo- 
ple to seriously consider service as a necessary 
part of their adult lives? The answer suggested 
here is that we must move beyond homilies 
about the need for service to the construction of 
educational settings whose structure and peda- 
gogy produce the norms we seek. 

Reforming the College Community 

Meeting the obligation of involving our students 
through improved academic experiences is no 



small proposition. Seattle Central Community 
College required almost a decade to design and 
integrate effective CSPs into the regular cur- 
riculum. Implementing a learning community 
program that combines courses and links faculty 
is not only time-consuming but also replete with 
challenges to the "traditional" ways of doing 
things. For example, faculty must be assured 
the time to collaborate with one another and to 
redesign their courses. Registration procedures, 
academic advising, and evaluation practices 
will probably all need revisions. Even if a col- 
lege seeks to enhance student involvement only 
through improvements in individual courses — 
in lieu of multidisciplinary, team-teaching pro- 
grams — faculty may need professional devel- 
opment workshops on using collaborative and 
cooperative teaching strategies that encourage 
diverse student views and the social construc- 
tion of knowledge. 

In addition to implementation issues at the cur- 
ricular and course level, the obligation to in- 
volve students in their learning should lead us 
to rethink the patterns of academic organization 
in place at our institutions. Rather than adhere 
to highly bureaucratic models that emphasize 
subject and discipline divisions, individual 
learning in competitive educational settings, and 
the separation of "student affairs" from "aca- 
demic affairs," we would be wise to consider 
adopting a community-based model of educa- 
tion that encourages learning through collabora- 
tion and ties together all facets of students' col- 
lege experiences. Such a model of learning has 
long been employed with considerable success 
in smaller, typically private, residential colleges. 
We are discovering that it may also be success- 
fully adapted to institutional settings where in- 
volvement is more difficult to achieve, and that 
should come as no surprise. What is surprising 
is that it is has taken us so long to rediscover the 
importance of community in college and its im- 
pact upon student education. 
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Holding the Line: 

A Comprehensive Plan 
for Retention 

D. David Conklin 



A well-organized, comprehensive student re- 
tention plan can greatly assist a community 
college in fostering the success of new stu- 
dents. A planning document that includes de- 
finitive actions that an institution is committed 
to undertaking to promote student retention 
serves as an aid in creating the kind of environ- 
ment that addresses student attrition problems 
in an efficient, straightforward, and effective 
way. Institutional leaders may use a retention 
planning process to involve the entire campus 
community in identifying and analyzing the 
needs of new students, and the retention plan 
can serve as a vehicle to communicate the ac- 
tions the college will undertake to promote stu- 
dent success and reinforce the commitment of 
the college to help students develop their full 
potential. 

Mercer County Community College (MCCC) 
in Trenton, New Jersey undertook a plan- 
ning process for student retention resulting 
in a plan of action that enabled the college to 
increase the percentage of students who re- 
enrolled after their first and second semesters 
and markedly increased the course comple- 
tion rates for all students. Each fall MCCC 
enrolls approximately 9,000 full- and part- 
time students in credit courses. The student 



body is diverse: Almost 20% are members of 
minority groups, over 60% are female, and 
students range in age from 16 to 80. MCCC 
offers a broad range of academic programs 
from funeral service to nursing, from busi- 
ness to engineering, from flight technology to 
theater arts, and from liberal arts transfer cur- 
ricula to one-year certificate programs. 

The genesis of MCCC's retention plan was a 
call to action issued by then Chancellor of 
Higher Education of the State of New Jersey, 
Dr. T. Edward Hollander. In a memorandum 
to the New Jersey Board of Higher Education 
and the presidents of the public colleges in the 
state. Dr. Hollander cited a report of the Edu- 
cation Commission of the States, Transforming 
the State Role in Undergraduate Education 
(1986), that identified several challenges to 
undergraduate education, including the neces- 
sity to improve the rates of college comple- 
tion. The report cited a number of disturbing 
statistics: 

❖ Only one-half of those students who enroll 
in college ever graduate. 

❖ Only 30% - 40% of freshmen at four-year col- 
leges graduate within four years. 
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❖ In one major public college system, only 16% 
of community college students receive their 
associate's degree within four years. 

After analyzing comparahve retention data from 
New Jersey's colleges and universities. Dr. Hol- 
lander in his memorandum concluded that in- 
stitutions with large numbers of students from 
high-risk groups do not fare as well as those 
with large numbers who come to college with 
adequate preparation. Attrition rates for a four- 
year period at New Jersey baccalaureate degree- 
granting colleges ranged from a low of 30.5% to 
a high of 61.5%. At community colleges, attri- 
tion over five semesters varied from 48% to 88%. 
Although he was careful to state that these data 
were not intended as a criticism of the state's 
public colleges and that New Jersey's attrition 
levels did not vary substantially from those 
across the nahon, he pointed out that it was the 
responsibility of each college to renew its efforts 
to reduce attrition and help students succeed aca- 
demically. 

Believing that a comprehensive inshtutional ap- 
proach could effectively improve retenhon. Dr. 
Hollander challenged New Jersey's public col- 
leges and universities to analyze their student 
retention data and develop a plan to improve 
student retention. He urged that the plan be 
comprehensive and recognize that a student's 
persistence is related to the quality of instruction 
and campus life. 

MCCC accepted the Chancellor's challenge to 
develop a comprehensive retention plan that 
could be used as a way to focus the college's 
energy and attention on the need to help stu- 
dents succeed. But the faculty and administra- 
tive leadership of MCCC realized that the task 
of increasing student retention would be not 
be easy. The development of a retention plan 
would force the college to examine itself criti- 
cally and seek ways to improve the services of- 
fered to students. What works for one campus 
may be inappropriate for another, and there are 
no magic formulas that will increase retention. 
However, MCCC committed itself to the goal of 
improving its ability to retain students. 

To begin the process of producing a retention 
plan, the president appointed an ad hoc steering 



committee composed of faculty, administrators, 
and student support personnel. The commit- 
tee was chaired by a faculty member who was 
granted release time of three instructional contact 
hours, which represented a 20% reduction in his 
teaching load, to spearhead this effort. The task 
force was charged with the overall goal of im- 
proving programs and services for students. The 
members were asked to identify current campus 
retention efforts that were successful and to be 
creative in recommending new activities that 
could lead to improved student success. 

The college's chief academic officer and chief 
student services officer were members of the 
steering committee. They committed them- 
selves and their staffs to working with steering 
committee members to analyze the college's 
retention situation and pledged their support 
in mobilizing a college-wide retention effort. 

As the process progressed, the value of hav- 
ing these two individuals serve on the steering 
committee became evident. Not only did their 
membership signify the college's commitment 
to mounting a successful retention effort, but 
the persons holding these positions were the 
ones most knowledgeable about current student 
retention activities. However, the overall suc- 
cess of the efforts to produce a comprehensive 
retention plan and improve student success de- 
pended on the support of the entire faculty and 
professional staff. The steering committee was 
well aware of this fact and worked diligently 
to insure broad-based involvement. 

The president gave the following charge to the 
Retention Steering Committee: 

❖ Determine the campus dropout rate. 

❖ Conduct an institutional self-study to iden- 
tify what current retention practices were 
successful and where improvement was 
needed. 

❖ Increase faculty and staff awareness of fac- 
tors related to student retention. 

❖ Devise a retention plan that includes (a) ex- 
isting data on student retention, (b) student 
retention goals for the next three years. 
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(c) actions that are currently used to improve 
student success, (d) new activities that can 
promote student retention, (e) administra- 
tive responsibility, and (f) completion dates 
for all retention activities, and additionally 
creates a greater awareness on the part of 
campus personnel that student retention 
strategies may have a positive impact on 
student success. 

The steering committee began by engaging 
the faculty and staff in a campus-wide effort 
to study the issues and problems related to 
student retention. Faculty and staff reviewed 
the literature on retention, attended national 
and regional conferences, participated in col- 
lege self-studies, and proposed various policies 
and new or improved procedures to enhance 
student success. As a result of these efforts, 
the steering committee identified the following 
issues as being critical to student success and 
therefore the central focus of the college's re- 
tention efforts: 

❖ Students need to be better prepared for col- 
lege at the junior and senior high school 
level, including having a better knowledge 
of MCCC and its programs. 

❖ Newly admitted students need to be given a 
comprehensive orientation to the college, its 
policies, and procedures. 

❖ Students who feel a stronger identification 
and personal involvement with the college 
are more likely to succeed. 

❖ Students who perceive more faculty inter- 
est, attention, and concern for their success, 
including help in planning their academic 
programs and in registering for classes, are 
more likely to succeed. 

❖ Instructional quality and faculty sensitivity 
to the different learning styles of students is 
critical to the effectiveness of the teaching/ 
learning process and to student success. 

❖ Students experiencing academic difficulty need 
to be identified and provided help as early in 
each semester as possible; to serve the variety 
of their difficulties and learning styles, a broad 
range of academic support programs is needed. 



❖ Students should be encouraged to seek ad- 
visement and to register early for the next 
semester; faculty should be involved in an 
outreach effort that encourages students to 
return each semester. 

❖ Financial and physical accessibility should be 
guaranteed to every student to the greatest 
extent possible. 

The steering committee spent a year completing 
its work on a Student Retention Plan. During that 
time, faculty, staff, and students were surveyed to 
solicit their ideas about how to improve student 
retention. The steering committee also discussed 
ways to use the collective wisdom and energy 
that already existed on the campus to improve 
retention and build a sense of commitment to the 
actions contained in the retention plan. The task 
force was careful to ensure that the Student Re- 
tention Plan incorporated techniques that were 
effective in the past, contained suggestions of the 
members of the task force about new retention 
actions, included activities that have been suc- 
cessful in other colleges, and encompassed the 
recommendations of the faculty and staff. 

After widely distributing several drafts for com- 
ment, the steering committee issued the final 
Student Retention Plan. The plan was orga- 
nized by topical areas, with specific actions to be 
undertaken listed under each area. Included in 
the plan was an indication of which college di- 
vision, department, or unit was responsible for 
each action, and a completion date was noted. 
Therefore, the plan was a blueprint for college 
departments to use to gauge their progress to- 
ward completing the actions that the steering 
committee believed were important to promote 
student success. The steering committee delib- 
erately included as many actions as possible in 
the plan, not only to stress its comprehensive- 
ness, but to assist faculty and administrative 
leaders in making sure that successful retention 
activities were written down so they could be 
repeated each semester or year. One of the situ- 
ations that many of the steering committee had 
experienced in the past was losing good ideas 
because they were not recorded. 

The Student Retention Plan also included three 
sections that were considered unusual for a plan 
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of this type. They were (a) working with high 
school faculty and students, (b) providing de- 
velopmental activities for faculty to improve 
their teaching effectiveness and increase their 
understanding of the different learning styles of 
students, and (c) cultural diversity initiatives. 
The literature on student retention suggests 
that student success at an open door institution 
depends to a great extent upon the ability level 
and academic readiness of the students entering 
the college. More students from each Mercer 
County high school's graduating class attended 
the community college than any other single 
college or university. Therefore, the steering 
committee felt strongly that providing oppor- 
tunities for high school students to come to the 
campus as often as possible would help them 
become familiar with the physical environment 
at the college and remove some of the mystique 
about and fear of attending college. Also, activi- 
ties promoting increased interaction between 
high school and college faculty by academic 
discipline areas was included in the plan. Par- 
ticularly with regard to mathematics and Eng- 
lish, it was believed that college faculty could 
help their high school counterparts understand 
the demands of beginning level college courses 
so that high school faculty could better prepare 
their students to be successful in college. 

Research on student success stresses the impor- 
tance of a caring faculty. Students are more likely 
to stay in college if they are actively learning and 
believe that someone is concerned about their 
progress. Therefore, the Student Retention Plan 
contained a number of activities related to faculty 
development programs, particularly those that 
stress teaching effectiveness and understanding 
the different learning styles of students. 

The report prepared by the Education Commis- 
sion of the States that was referred to in Dr. 
Hollander's memo on improving student reten- 
tion noted that completion rates for minority 
students were declining. The steering committee 
concluded that there was a need for greater un- 
derstanding on the part of faculty and staff of the 
diverse backgrounds of students enrolled at the 
College. MCCC has a significant minority stu- 
dent population and the steering committee felt 
that a program on cultural diversity that included 
students as well as faculty and staff could be 



beneficial to promoting a better understanding 
and greater acceptance of people from different 
backgrounds. 

The following is the outline of the Student Reten- 
tion Plan of Mercer County Community College, 
along with an edited list of the activities that 
were included in the plan. 

Student Retention Plan 

I. Develop and Implement High School 

Outreach Programs. 

A. Increase / improve relationships with area 
secondary school faculty and students. 

1. Distribute a brochure on what courses to 
take in high school to prepare for college 
to eighth grade public school students. 

2. Continue / expand program of college fac- 
ulty giving guest lectures to high school 
classes; develop annual mailing to high 
school teachers describing the program. 

3. Implement outreach workshops and 
seminars on career exploration and finan- 
cial aid. 

4. Continue program of regular meetings 
of math and English high school teachers 
and college faculty. 

5. Continue series of lectures for area high 
school teachers on educational issues. 

6. Seek additional articulation agreements 
with area high schools. 

B. Increase awareness of college programs by 
bringing more area students on campus for 
various activities. 

1. Invite area junior/ senior high school 
classes to attend lectures on campus given 
by nationally recognized experts. 

2. Offer free use of computerized career 
exploration services to high school stu- 
dents. 

3. Host day-long campus visits by minority 
high school juniors and seniors with guest 
lecturers, and campus tours. 

4. Continue / expand summer enrichment 
programs for minority high school stu- 
dents. 
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C. Develop a comprehensive system to pro- 
vide new students with information about 
MCCC. 

1. Conduct financial aid workshops at high 
schools and on campus for high school 
counselors, students, and parents. 

2. Expand, evaluate, and improve new stu- 
dent programs held prior to the start of 
each semester to encourage faculty/ staff/ 
student interaction. 

3. Continue / improve orientation program 
for parents/ spouses of new students. 

4. Develop / improve / distribute new stu- 
dent orientation publications. 

5. Develop and offer a freshman orientation 
course. 

II. Enhance Advisement, Registration, Atten- 
dance, and Einancial Aid Programs. 

A. Improve Academic Advisement. 

1. Encourage more faculty involvement in 
the student advisement process. 

2. Improve advisement of part-time non- 
matriculated students and encourage 
those students to matriculate. 

3. Improve tracking of all students' progress. 

B. Encourage more students to return and 
register early. 

1. Develop various communications tools to 
inform students about early registration, 
including posters, letters, and advertise- 
ments. 

2. Have faculty encourage students to regis- 
ter early. 

3. Use a computer system to identify nonreg- 
istered students and contact them in the 
final week of early registration. 

C. Implement improved attendance, progress 
report policies, and other initiatives for early 
detection of student academic problems. 

1. Urge faculty to implement strict atten- 
dance policies. 

2. Include student phone numbers on 
rosters and encourage faculty use for 
follow-up. 



3. Provide attendance postcards for faculty 
to send to students with attendance prob- 
lems. 

4. Develop and implement academic perfor- 
mance contracts for students on probation 
and academic warning. 

5. Continue use of a computerized "early 
warning" / alert system for faculty to 
identify students experiencing academic 
difficulties and to send notification letter 
to students. 

III. Continue to Implement Academic Support 
Programs. 

A. Continue existing academic skill develop- 
ment programs and develop new resourc- 
es to strengthen student study skills. 

1. Offer academic skills workshops. 

2. Develop and distribute study skills publi- 
cations to new students. 

B. Provide a variety of free tutoring services 
to meet varying student needs. 

C. Develop additional transfer articulation 
agreements with four-year colleges and 
prepare publications that clearly inform 
students of their transfer options. 

IV. Offer Various Extracurricular Academic 
and Cultural Activities Designed to En- 
courage Student Success. 

V. Recognize Student Academic and Non-Aca- 
demic Achievement. 

VI. Continue, Enhance, and Develop Student 
Support Services. 

A. Support and Expand Existing Peer Coun- 
seling Program. 

B. Expand child care services. 

C. Seek student input regarding student ser- 
vice / interests. 

VII. Continue to Implement Eaculty and Staff 
Development Programs to Enhance Student 
Retention. 
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A. Utilize academic convocations to inform 
both adjunct and full-time faculty of col- 
lege initiatives, objectives, and policies 
related to retention. 

B. Provide programs and opportunities for 
faculty to improve teaching skills and re- 
main current in their professional fields. 

1. Offer teaching effectiveness workshops to 
help full-time and adjunct faculty im- 
prove teaching skills. 

2. Sponsor special presentations by experts 
on student success and retention. 

3. Support faculty attendance and presenta- 
tions at regional and national meetings on 
retention. 

C. Provide additional opportunities for fac- 
ulty and staff to explore retention issues. 

1. Publish and distribute materials on reten- 
tion. 

2. Sponsor an annual regional conference on 
retention for two-year college personnel. 

VIII. Provide Multicultural Activities for Stu- 
dent, Faculty, and Staff to Enhance Campus 

Environment and Appreciation of Cultural 

Diversity. 

A. Designate enhanced campus environment 
and cultural diversity as college-wide ob- 
jectives. 

B. Develop and distribute readings, posters, 
and other materials to enhance discus- 
sion and awareness of cultural diversity 
issues. 

C. Sponsor faculty and staff participation in 
racial harmony conferences and develop 
on-campus group training sessions. 

D. Sponsor on-campus speakers/ presenta- 
tions on cultural diversity. 

IX. Improve Campus Eacilities and Accessibility. 

A. Provide more quiet study space. 



B. Improve / increase access to campus facili- 
ties for physically challenged students. 

X. Long-Range Goals for Student Persistence 
and Graduation. 

The New Jersey Department of Higher Educa- 
tion selected a number of consultants to review 
the retention plans submitted by the public col- 
leges and universities. The consultants who 
reviewed MCCC's retention plan commented 
that the description of new initiatives was not 
adequately detailed, and there was no time line 
provided for implementing the new initiatives. 
This criticism was considered to be valid, and 
each administrative or academic department 
responsible for a new initiative was charged 
with developing a separate explanation of the 
initiative along with a detailed action plan for its 
implementation. 

In addition, the consultants stated that addi- 
tional attention needed to be given to how the 
activities in the plan were to be evaluated. 
Evaluation is a critical phase in any successful 
planning process, and the steering committee 
members wrestled with how to incorporate an 
effective evaluation mechanism for each of the 
activities into the plan. They concluded that it 
would not be practical for the steering commit- 
tee to be responsible for the evaluation compo- 
nent of the plan. Therefore, the evaluation of 
the Student Retention Plan was incorporated 
into the college's already established strategic 
planning process. In the strategic plan, aca- 
demic and administrative departments develop 
objectives for the year and then report on the 
attainment of those objectives on a quarterly 
basis, with an annual report produced each 
summer. The annual reports are widely dis- 
tributed, and they are discussed at the annual 
planning retreat of the executive staff. Al- 
though it was redundant to include retention 
activities in both the Student Retention Plan 
and a depart-ment's annual objectives, this pro- 
cedure did provide a workable mechanism to 
review the progress toward accomplishing spe- 
cific retention plan activities regularly. Incor- 
porating portions of the Student Retention Plan 
into the college's strategic planning process 
also gave additional credibility to the retention 
efforts. 
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Finally, the consultants commented on the fact 
that the programs listed in the Student Retention 
Plan were not well integrated. Again, this was 
an issue that the steering committee debated for 
some time. The final conclusion was that there 
was no need to cross-reference the activities. 

The steering committee felt that trying to inte- 
grate all of the activities would make the plan 
more complex than it needed to be. Therefore, 
the decision was made not to revise the organi- 
zation of the plan. 

After the first edition of the Student Retention 
Plan was widely distributed on campus in 1990, 
the members of the steering committee received 
many favorable comments about the plan. 
There was a general consensus that the plan was 
comprehensive, that it had the support of high 
level administrators, that it incorporated faculty 
and staff suggestions, and that it provided a 
workable guide to improve the student success 
efforts of the college. The students at Mercer 
County Community College were more success- 
ful because of the work of the ad hoc steering 
committee on student retention, and the Student 
Retention Plan improved the ability of the col- 
lege to reduce student attrition. 
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Visible Leadership: The Role of 
the Community College President 
in The Freshman Year Experience 

George B. Vaugfum 



Imagine, for a moment, the following scene: 

A college president is walking leisurely across a 
tree-lined campus. The sun is filtering through 
leaves, giving the campus a gentle glow. Al- 
though the opening of fall semester is a week 
away, the freshmen are on campus for their ori- 
entation to college life. The president stops ev- 
ery few yards, greeting students with a friendly 
smile, a hello, and an occasional handshake. All 
the students recognize the president, having met 
him the evening before at a reception given in 
honor of their incoming class. Many of the stu- 
dents offer their own greetings, some even com- 
menting on the chances of winning the season's 
first football game. 

Anyone who has had an experience similar to 
this probably remembers it fondly. Most of us like 
to think that this is the way students are (or should 
be) introduced to the college experience. While 
similar scenes still happen on a few campuses, 
they rarely, if ever, occur on the public community 
college campus. And while many community 
colleges are beautiful and have their share of sun- 
shine (with some even having a tree-lined cam- 
pus), the most remembered walk for most com- 
munity college students is usually a mad dash 
from the parking lot to the classroom building. 



For any number of reasons, most community col- 
lege presidents rarely take the "presidential stroll" 
that lives on in novels, movies, and memories. 

The purpose of this chapter is to examine the 
commimity college president's role in enhancing 
the freshman year experience for those individu- 
als entering the community college for the first 
time. It also offers suggestions for expanding 
and improving that role. 

Certainly the freshman year experience for com- 
munity college students differs from that of 
many four-year college students, especially if 
the four-year students are full-time residential 
students. Different, however, does not mean 
less important or, in many cases, less traumatic. 
For example, the 45-year-old female homemaker 
whose three children have finally left home, 
giving her a first taste of "freedom" in years 
(maybe ever), upon entering college experiences 
fears and frustrations that most "traditional" 
college students have not lived long enough to 
know about. For this homemaker and the mil- 
lions of community college students coming 
from similar backgrounds, entering college for 
the first time is an experience in the most dra- 
matic sense of the word. Moreover, this home- 
maker is likely taking only one course during 
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her first attempt at college. Her immediate 
goals are to attend every class, to be on time, 
and to save enough money to take a class next 
semester. 

Lest the reader be misled — and many people 
are unaware of the diversity of the students en- 
rolled at a community college — the 45-year-old 
homemaker, while a common type, is not the 
typical community college student. A "typi- 
cal" community college student does not exist. 
For example, attending the same college, sit- 
ting in the same classes with this woman is an 
18-year-old first-time student who graduated 
from the local high school with a "B+" average 
and who wants a college experience that may 
not duplicate the four-year experience but cer- 
tainly contains some of the same elements. The 
18-year-old, who may well be a full-time student 
(although he or she will likely have a part-time 
job), wants to be involved in campus activities, 
learn about and practice leadership, and, in gen- 
eral, prepare for the next step in his or her edu- 
cation: transfer to a four-year institution. 

The Students and the Setting 

Most community college presidents know a 
great deal about the students attending their in- 
stitutions. They know, for example, that the av- 
erage age of the students approaches 30 years, 
that the great majority of the students attend 
college part-time and work either full- or part- 
time, that the evening hours are the most popu- 
lar time for part-time students to attend class, 
that a greater percentage of minority students 
attend the community college than attend any 
other segment of higher education, that more 
women attend community colleges than men, 
and that (in most states) 100% of the students 
commute to college. Community college presi- 
dents know that the community college repre- 
sents the only opportunity most of the students 
have for getting a college education. Of course, 
presidents know a great deal more than facts 
and figures about the students attending the 
community college. The important concern, at 
least from the perspective of this chapter, is how 
the president may use what is known about 
community college students and the campus 
climate and culture to make the transition to 
college a meaningful educational and personal 



experience for those individuals entering the 
community college for the first time. 

The demographics and attendance patterns of 
community college students obviously present 
for community college presidents some unique 
challenges and opportunities that do not exist 
on most four-year campuses. Moreover, the 
nature of the campus and the president's own 
schedule present some major challenges for 
those presidents committed to making the fresh- 
man year experience meaningful for students. 
Most students neither know nor care who the 
president is unless they have a problem that the 
president might assist them in solving, so early 
in the year presidents must present themselves 
to new students and make themselves visible 
figures throughout the year. But most commu- 
nity college campuses do not lend themselves to 
large group gatherings. That is, it is difficult, if 
not impossible, for presidents to have a forum 
for addressing large numbers of students, and 
this lessens the symbolic role of the president. 

Added to the complexities of the campus are the 
president's working patterns. Most community 
college presidents today spend a great amount 
of their time off-campus, either with business 
and political leaders or with other individu- 
als who may help the college obtain additional 
resources. Presidents tend to do most of their 
work during the day, thereby being unavailable 
for most part-time, evening, or weekend stu- 
dents on a regular basis. Although many presi- 
dents are sensitive to the need to see and be seen 
by evening or weekend students, a special effort 
is required to do so. 

Creating the Campus Climate: 

The President's Role 

One of the major functions of the community 
college president is to create a campus climate 
in which students, faculty, and staff achieve 
their potential as teachers and learners and 
as members of the college community; "The 
president sets the tone and pace — establishes 
the campus mood — that other members of the 
college community can sense, identify with, 
and emulate" (Vaughan, 1989, p. 10). Simply 
stated, the president is the person on campus 
who has the forum, resources, and prestige to 
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influence signiflcantly the campus climate. The 
campus climate consists of the impressions 
that students form as they first encounter the 
campus. Although these impressions consist of 
ephemeral snapshots of campus life, they make 
up the college world for first-time community 
college students who are beginning their col- 
lege careers. As such, the climate these stu- 
dents encounter may influence their entire col- 
lege career, a career that may extend through 
the doctorate or end with the student dropping 
out of college in less than one semester. A 
positive campus climate, then, is essential to 
a positive experience for first-time students at 
the community college. 

Although leisurely strolls across campus may 
not be part of the president's daily routine, the 
community college president nevertheless has 
the major responsibility for assuring that the 
campus climate is one in which all students feel 
welcome and at ease. First-time students who 
have not participated in formal education for 
a number of years are especially vulnerable to 
feelings of frustration and alienation, regard- 
less of the campus climate. Certainly faculty 
and staff, and, one hopes, other students may 
help make first-time students feel welcome by 
being friendly and helpful, making them feel 
that their community college is a good place to 
be. Just as importantly, the policies and proce- 
dures at the college should be "user friendly." 
While a smile from a faculty or staff member 
may go a long way in making a new stu- 
dent feel welcome, it may not get the student 
through a complex, frustrating registration pro- 
cess; nor is a smile a substitute for an efficient 
process for obtaining financial aid or for effec- 
tive academic advising. The campus climate, 
then, must be one that exudes competence as 
well as warmth. 

The president, along with vice-presidents, 
deans, faculty, and staff, must work toward 
creating a climate on campus that fosters teach- 
ing and learning. The president also must 
"test" the climate in any number of ways to 
determine how well the campus is serving 
students and to ensure that it conveys both 
warmth and competence. Presidents may visit 
with students in the student union, observe the 
registration process, visit a parking lot during 



rush hour, chat informally with first-time stu- 
dents, address small groups of students, shake 
hands, and engage in any number of other ac- 
tivities, some of which will be explored in more 
detail later in this discussion, to determine if 
the climate is one that makes students feel wel- 
come and valuable to themselves and to the 
college. 

Climate to Culture 

In contrast to the ephemeral and sometimes 
volatile nature of the campus climate, campus 
culture is more permanent and less subject to 
individual attitudes and actions. In contrast to 
campus climate, campus culture changes slowly. 
Culture grows out of past and present actions 
and results in shared values, beliefs, and as- 
sumptions about the college's role. The culture 
of the institution influences the perceptions that 
students and others have of the college: 

The effective leader understands and is sen- 
sitive to the culture of an institution. The 
leader respects and preserves the good 
things of the past but always leads in shap- 
ing the present and planning for the future. 
The effective leader, and especially the presi- 
dent, understands when and where to try 
to change an institution's culture and when 
to let go of past values that are no longer 
acceptable in society or as a part of the insti- 
tutional mission .... The president absorbs 
and is absorbed by the institutional culture 
and ultimately becomes an integral part of 
the culture, often after passing from the 
scene. (Vaughan, 1992, p. 22.) 

First-time students, while vitally interested in an 
effective registration process and other aspects 
of the campus climate, are also influenced by the 
campus culture. The culture of the community 
college has many similarities to the culture of 
most colleges. Nevertheless, it also is quite dif- 
ferent in many respects. First, and perhaps most 
importantly, student diversity means that stu- 
dents take many different course loads over four 
years to finish a two-year degree, and their class 
attendance patterns vary as well. They may at- 
tend at night or drop out for a semester or more. 
Thus, for many there is no identifiable freshman class 
in the sense that students move as a group from 
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the freshman year to the sophomore year and 
so on sequentially This lack of an identifiable 
freshman class is one reason why community 
colleges refer to first-time students rather than 
to freshmen. For example, the homemaker de- 
scribed above probably would begin her college 
career by taking only one course a semester. 

She probably would not be involved in campus 
activities that extend beyond her course require- 
ments, at least not during her "freshman year." 
She likely rushes to class and rushes home, at 
least initially. Simply stated, she may hardly 
be viewed as someone involved in the freshman 
experience in the sense that she is drastically 
changing her lifestyle or even her thinking at this 
point in her life. The same may be said for the 
shipyard worker who has just lost his job and is 
taking a course in mathematics in order to pre- 
pare for another job. The list of examples similar 
to these is literally limitless. 

Entering into this same mix are young, full-hme 
students similar to the 18-year-old man described 
above. Their goal simply is to get enough credits 
to transfer to a four-year college or university. 
Obtaining the associate's degree is often unim- 
portant to them unless it is required in order to 
transfer. They do, however, want a college expe- 
rience, including becoming involved in activities 
that extend well beyond the classroom. They 
resemble the students that William Neumann 
and David Riesman refer to as the community 
college elite, although the authors were refer- 
ring to students who transfer to independent 
four-year colleges and universities, rather than to 
public as well as independent ones (Neumann & 
Riesman, 1980). The community college elite in 
the Neumann and Riesman study generally had 
a very positive experience in their first semester 
at the community college, often attending full- 
time while working part-time. "Not only were 
they studying and working at their community 
colleges, but increasingly the college environ- 
ment became part of their social life. A number 
of the community college elite became involved 
in campus politics and student government. 
They were likely candidates because they were 
good students and already spent a good deal of 
time at the college" (Neumann & Riesman, 1980, 
p. 58). 

With such a diverse group of students — home- 
makers resuming their educations, workers 



training for reemployment, and traditional col- 
lege freshmen, to name a few subgroups — 
creating a common culture requires both leader- 
ship and sensitivity on the part of the president 
and other campus leaders. The president of 
the college must work to shape and extend that 
culture in ways that enhance both the learning 
and social experiences of first-time students. To 
do so, the president first must understand and 
appreciate the college's culture. The president 
must also know how to modify the culture, pre- 
serving what is good while constantly reshaping 
it to meet the needs of an ever-changing group 
of students. And the president must work with 
others to sustain a climate and culture that is re- 
assuring to all first-time students as they embark 
upon their college careers. 

Activities and Actions 

The community college president may take a 
number of avenues and approaches to enhance 
the freshman year experience for first-time com- 
munity college students. Although most presi- 
dents are involved in the general orientation ses- 
sions for students, they rarely view the sessions 
in relation to the larger picture of climate and 
culture. The following examples may differ in 
degree (but not necessarily in kind) from activi- 
ties community colleges engage in to make first- 
time students feel welcome. Nevertheless, they 
serve to illustrate how presidents and other cam- 
pus leaders may use the orientation sessions for 
new students to enhance the climate and extend 
the culture of the college. 

Robert G. Templin, Jr., President of Thomas 
Nelson Community College in Virginia spends 
a day during the fall orientation period with a 
group of students consisting of second-year stu- 
dent leaders and new students who indicated on 
their SAT or ACT forms that they were interested 
in learning more about leadership while in col- 
lege. The president's role is threefold: to let new 
students know that he is interested in them as 
individuals, to show commitment to promoting 
student leadership, and to identify a nucleus of 
student leaders who will participate in the 
college's governance. Much like the community 
college elite discussed above, these students want 
a college experience that emphasizes leadership 
development and involvement in college 
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activities that go well beyond the classroom. 

The president, over the years, has created a cul- 
ture that extends the freshman year experience 
of potential student leaders into the future: He 
draws upon the core of student leaders identified 
during the "freshman year experience" and ap- 
points students to the various college committees, 
including the college council which consists of 
deans, faculty, and staff. "You can't just pick 
leaders up off the interstate," Templin notes. 

The president of Lord Fairfax Community Col- 
lege in Virginia helps establish a positive cam- 
pus climate for incoming students by greeting 
them in six orientation sessions each semester 
(including summer terms) held during both the 
day and evening, and by attending a number 
of college-sponsored cookouts for the students 
and their families. In addition to the usual "pep 
talk," she uses these sessions to encourage the 
students to become involved in campus leader- 
ship. She writes a letter to each new member of 
the Phi Theta Kappa, the community college's 
honor society committed to developing student 
leaders. Recognizing that she has an important 
role in establishing the campus climate, the 
president spends some time working in the reg- 
istration process, preferring to work the problem 
table. She asks students these questions: What 
are they thinking? What are their problems? 
Why are they taking only six credit hours? 

What may she, as president, do to make their 
introduction to college more meaningful? 

The president of Kansas City-Kansas Commu- 
nity College places major emphasis on prepar- 
ing the faculty and staff for their roles in work- 
ing with first-time students. Major emphasis is 
placed on interacting with adult students much 
older than the recent high school graduates at- 
tending the college. One important aspect of the 
program is a number of programs developed for 
targeted students, such as displaced homemak- 
ers, single parents, unemployed males, and oth- 
ers. Brown-bag lunches are held for the targeted 
groups, with the president addressing them on a 
regular schedule. The president sets aside hours 
to meet with students and offers advice to them 
on alternatives in higher education. One way 
the president institutionalizes what is learned 
from the activities for new students is to write 
them a letter asking them about their experi- 



ences during the first semester in college and 
soliciting suggestions for change. Many of the 
changes are incorporated into the next year's 
new student orientation period. 

The president of Ashland Community College 
in Kansas places major emphasis on establish- 
ing a culture that helps students to recognize 
their importance to the college. For example, 
the deans and president call new students to ask 
them how they are doing, what problems they 
face, and what the college may do to make their 
entry into college a pleasant and meaningful ex- 
perience. As is true at Kansas City-Kansas Com- 
munity College, Ashland Community College 
has designated certain student groups as requir- 
ing special attention. A major target group 
at Ashland consists of those students needing 
remedial academic and developmental work. In 
addition, forums are held for new students each 
academic session, with the president addressing 
the groups. The president makes clear that the 
door to the president's office is open to students. 

At Blue Ridge Community College in Virginia, 
one week is devoted to orienting new day and 
evening students to the college. Student gov- 
ernment leaders play important roles in the 
orientation; they utilize the lessons learned and 
contacts made to recruit other students into the 
college leadership corps. During that week, 
there are free hot dogs for lunch and donuts and 
coffee for the evening students. The president, 
who is committed to improving the campus cli- 
mate, works with the deans and other campus 
leaders to assure that such seemingly mundane 
things as parking, food service, the bookstore, 
and other operations are not fraught with frus- 
trations. If you miss class because you cannot 
find a parking place, parking is obviously not a 
mundane problem. 

One important activity has clear implications for 
shaping the culture of the college at Blue Ridge: 
The college brings together all freshman scholar- 
ship recipients and their families in a face-to-face 
meeting with the scholarship donors. Faculty 
and staff also attend the meeting during which 
the president introduces the scholarship recipi- 
ents and sponsors. Putting faces on donors and 
recipients humanizes the scholarship process far 
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beyond what normally happens. It also gives the 
college and the students an opportunity to build 
bridges with community leaders that might not 
otherwise be available. Students often seek jobs 
with the same organizations and businesses that 
give scholarships. As Blue Ridge's president 
notes, the occasion fosters "a continued sense of 
unity between the public and private sectors." 

In addition to the above activities for first-time 
students, many community colleges send let- 
ters from the president and deans welcoming 
the students to the college, distribute literature 
about clubs and other organizations, give cam- 
pus tours, offer orientations sessions on how 
to study effectively and use the library, hold 
receptions, and do any number of things one 
expects to happen in any freshman year experi- 
ence, no matter what type of institution. The 
above examples do, however, offer evidence 
that the campus climate and institutional cul- 
ture are important in creating a freshman year 
experience that extends beyond the present. 
What, then, may one conclude about the 
president's role in making the freshman year 
experience meaningful for students new to the 
community college? 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

Conclusion 1. The president's role is ultimately 
one of educational leader. Educational leader- 
ship extends well beyond the formal classroom 
and community activities. Working with stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff to make the experience 
for first-time community college students mean- 
ingful and pleasant is a prime but underutilized 
arena for exercising educational leadership at 
the presidential level. 

Recommendation 1. The president should become 
involved as much as is feasible in making the 
experience for first-time students a meaningful 
educational and personal experience. Orienta- 
tion week for new students is not the time for 
presidents to take that long-delayed vacation. 

By being visible for new students, the president 
helps establish a climate that lets them know 
they are important to the college and to the 
president. As suggested in the opening para- 
graph of this discussion, many students remem- 
ber their first college experience. Meehng the 



president may well be an important part of that 
memory. 

Conclusion 2. More so than in any other seg- 
ment of higher education, the family of the 
community college student is important in the 
educational process. Indeed, often the college 
experience for community college students is a 
family affair, especially considering that many 
community college students are the first in their 
family to attend college. As is true with much 
about the community college experience, involv- 
ing the family requires new ways of thinking 
about the college experience. For example, the 
family is often a spouse and children and the 
student is a mother rather than the traditional 
mother and father dropping off their 18-year-old 
son or daughter at a college some distance from 
home. The homemaker previously mentioned 
above may have had to do a great deal of ex- 
plaining to her spouse about why she is taking 
the time and money to attend the community 
college. Even children, who are themselves in- 
volved at some level of education, often fail to 
understand why "mom" is going to college. On 
the positive side, and as every president who 
has ever presided at a community college gradu- 
ation is aware, spouses, children, grandparents, 
and grandchildren show up at community col- 
lege graduations to cheer on the graduate. But 
for many community college students, getting 
there is much more difficult than being there. 

Recommendation 2. The community college 
president and other campus leaders should use 
the freshman year experience to involve the 
family members of first-time students in the ori- 
entation to college process. Blue Ridge Commu- 
nity College, with its scholarship ceremony, is 
an outstanding example of how family members 
may share in the college experience; the family 
picnic at Lord Fairfax Community College is 
another. 

Conclusion 3. While most first-time college stu- 
dents have special needs, certain groups of com- 
munity college students seem to present espe- 
cially unique needs that the freshman year ex- 
perience may help to identify and confront. For 
example, it is especially important to women 
who are returning to college after a number of 
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years as homemakers to have a spouse who 
understands why they are returning to college, 
especially if the spouses are threatened by their 
wives attending college. Older adults whose 
spouses have returned to college may form a 
support group during the first semester of their 
spouse's enrollment, and the college president 
may address this group on what to expect when 
a spouse returns to the classroom. This would 
present the president with an excellent opportu- 
nity to exercise an educational leadership role in 
an area that is virtually untapped. The college 
would make friends, and the adults returning to 
college probably would find college attendance 
a more rewarding experience. 

Recommendation 3. College presidents and other 
campus leaders should identify groups with 
special needs and establish mechanisms for 
dealing with those needs. Doing so will en- 
hance the campus climate for the identified 
groups and will provide the basis for extending 
the college culture into areas that are vital to the 
health of the college and its students. 

Conclusion 4. The above discussion explores 
briefly the importance of creating a campus cli- 
mate and culture that enhances the educational 
experience for first-time community college stu- 
dents. If the experience is to be a successful one 
that has long-lasting effects, it must function in 
a climate that is friendly and helpful to the first- 
time student and must ultimately become a part 
of the institutional culture. 

Recommendation 4. The president and other cam- 
pus leaders should be sensitive to the impact of 
institutional climate and culture on first-time 
college students. This sensitivity includes moni- 
toring the climate for desirable and less than 
desirable characteristics and actions, correcting 
the flaws, and extending the positive aspects. It 
also implies that students are consulted regu- 
larly on what their introduction to college 
means to them, what is good in the process, and 
what is lacking. Once an understanding of the 
climate is achieved, the president, above all oth- 
ers, should seek avenues for inculcating those 
positive aspects of the freshman year experience 
into the college's culture in ways that build 
upon the past and present and may be carried 
forward into the future. 



The above discussion illustrates a number of 
things the freshman year experience at a com- 
munity college has in common with the experi- 
ence at other colleges and universities. More 
importantly, perhaps, it discusses some of the 
differences that first-time community college 
students bring to their educational experience. 

To make the experience meaningful for its di- 
verse group of students, the effective commu- 
nity college should incorporate some aspects of 
the traditional freshman year experience into 
its program. Nevertheless, its leaders should 
keep in mind that community college students 
have some special and even unique needs that 
must be met if their transition into college is to 
be pleasant and meaningful. No individual on 
campus is in a better position to see that first- 
time community college students have the best 
experience possible than the college president. 
The challenge is to become involved as the 
college's educational leader and symbol without 
becoming involved in managing the process that 
culminates in the freshman year experience. Be- 
coming an important part of the freshman year 
experience for first-time community college stu- 
dents offers new challenges for most community 
college presidents. 
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had many different responsibilities, including 
counselor for students with disabilities; counselor 
for international students; Director of the Wom- 
en's Center; Gender Equity Grant Writer and Co- 
ordinator; Title IX Coordinator; Assistant Director 
of Emeritus College; and Professional Develop- 
ment Resource Center Coordinator. Her disser- 
tation, The American Community College Woman, 
completed in 1991 at UCLA, was a nationally 
based study funded through the Carnegie Eoun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

John N. Gardner is the Director of the National 
Resource Center for The Ereshman Year Experi- 
ence and Students in Transition at the University 
of South Carolina. He is also the Associate Vice 
Provost for Regional Campuses and Continuing 
Education. He initiated the international reform 
movement calling attention to what has been 
termed "The Ereshman Year Experience." He 
has published widely in this field and has begun 
to expand its scope by focusing on students in 
transition and "The Senior Year Experience." 

Carey E. Harbin has been an instructor and 
counselor at Chabot College in Hayward, CA, 
for over 10 years full-time and an additional 
6 years as an adjunct faculty member. He de- 
signed and implemented the college orienta- 
tion course at Chabot College in 1986 and 
continues to coordinate that program today. 
Harbin's background includes experience work- 
ing in vocational rehabilitation, social work and 
secondary teaching. He earned his bachelor's 
degree in 1972 and master's degree in education, 
with a specialization in vocational rehabilita- 
hon and counseling, in 1975. Both degrees were 
awarded by the University of South Carolina. 

He is the author of the recently published hand- 



book, Your Transfer Planner, Strategic Tools and 
Guerilla Tactics (Wadsworth, 1995), a student 
centered text focusing on planning and deci- 
sion making in the college transfer process. 

Stephanie Kadel-Taras is completing a Ph.D. in 
cultural foundations of education at Syracuse 
University. She was selected as one of 15 stu- 
dents to receive a Syracuse University Eellow- 
ship for Continuing Students in support of her 
work on her dissertation. Always a Better Way: 
Making Sense of Teacher Change. Erom 1993-1994 
she served as a project assistant for the National 
Center on Postsecondary Teaching, Learning, 
and Assessment, and served as a research as- 
sistant for the Southeastern Regional Vision for 
Education from 1991-1993. She earned her bach- 
elor's degree from Eckerd College, in St. Peters- 
burg, PL, and her master's from the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Douglas A. Kenny is a professor in the Read- 
ing and Study Skills Department of Westchester 
Community College. He was responsible for 
initiating the College Success course at WCC 
and he currently serves as course coordina- 
tor. The course began its seventh year in the 
fall of 1994. In 1990 Kenny was named one of 
the nation's "Outstanding Ereshman Advo- 
cates" by the National Resource Center for The 
Ereshman Year Experience at the University of 
South Carolina. In 1991 he was awarded the 
State University of New York "Chancellor's 
Award for Excellence in Teaching." He is cur- 
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Student Development at Schenectady County 
Community College, in Schenectady, NY. She 
holds an M.S. and Ed.D. from the State Univer- 
sity of New York at Albany. A founding member 
of the National Academic Advising Association 
(NACADA), King served as Association Presi- 
dent from 1991-1993. She is on the faculty of the 
NACADA Summer Institute on Academic Advis- 
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icine at the University of Missouri - Kansas City. 
The program was expanded to the undergradu- 
ate program at the University. Martin earned a 
master's degree and Ph.D. in reading educahon 
from UMKC. She earned her bachelor's degree 
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School of Education. Martin's publications 
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a Research Associate of the Nonprofit Manage- 
ment Development Center at La Salle Univer- 
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projects funded by the Lord Eoundation and 
the National Endowment for the Humanities, 
is currently the Director of Evaluation for the 
"Strengthening the Bridge" Transfer Initiative 
of the Philip Morris Companies, and serves as a 
consultant to the Lord Eoundation. He has been 
awarded the Christian R. and Mary E. Lindback 
Distinguished Teaching Award. His publications 
on community colleges include "Toward a New 
Paradigm in Writing Across the Curriculum" in 
New Directions for Community Colleges (Spring, 
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Hardly Anyone Recognizes It" Change Magazine 
(January /Pebruary 1988) and "Sources of Re- 
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tion of Community Colleges, and the Center for 
Community College Education at George Mason 
University. Palmer holds an Ed.D from the Uni- 
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West Virginia University and Executive Director 
of the Community Colleges of Appalachia, Dean 
of Planning and Development at Wayne County 
Community College in Michigan, and Dean of 
Curriculum at El Camino College in Torrance, 
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1995. He received his bachelor's and master's 
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University. 
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at The University of Texas at Austin, where 
he holds the Sid W. Richards Regents Chair in 
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as director of the program since 1971. He is the 
recipient of numerous national awards for his 
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ship. He is the author of 29 books and more 
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of educational leadership and teaching effective- 
ness. His most recent books include Strangers 
in Their Own Land: Part-Time Faculty in American 
Community Colleges (1995), The Company We Keep: 
Collaboration In the Community College (1995), and 
Between a Rock and Hard Place: The At-Risk Stu- 
dent In the Open Door College, all with Suanne D. 
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Institute for Staff and Organizational Develop- 
ment (NISOD), an international consortium of 
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Educational Administration at The University 
of Texas at Austin, where NISOD is based. She 
is the author of nine books and over 25 articles. 
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Hard Place: The At-Risk Student In the Open Door 
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University and her Ph.D. from The University 
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is the Chair of the University Task Eorce on 
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and learning. He is also responsible for the de- 
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